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No. Name. in 1991-2, Increaſe, Dec, 
x Elgin, | 6306] 4534] — | 1772 
2 Montroſe, SIE 41 50 194 | 2 
3 Moulin, - | 2109] 1949] ——| 360 
4 Logierait, + | 2487 | 2200 287 
5 Gordo, - 737 gn 195| — 
6 Pitlligo, - | 1224 | 1300 76 | — 
7 Scoonie, 1528 1675 147 — 
Dumtries, |} 4517] 5600 1083 
9 Menmuir, 7434 900 157. — 
10 Portmoak, - 998 1105 | 109 | —} 
11 Laurence-kirk, 757 | 1200 443 | — 
12 Unit, - - 1368 1988 620 | 
I3 Urquhart and Log- N 
gy Weſter, 2590 I JILL | —— 
14 Mains of Fintry, 709 78] 169] — 
15 Old Kilpatrick, 1281 | 2452 | 1171 —— 
16 Cam - 934 | 1288 354 | — 
17 Slains, - 1286 1117 — |} 169 
18 Inveraray, - |} 2752} 1832] ——| g19 
19 Tarves, — 2346 1690} — ] 656 
20 Currie, - 1227 2300 Þ 93] — 
21 Fettercairn, + I950 | 2000 50 | — 
22 Cathcart, - 499 6971 198] —— 
23 Lochlee, -« 686 | 608 — 78 
24 Craigie, - 33521 700 149] — 
25 A. 796 700 | —— 6 
26 Ceres, 2540 2320 | äẽ-F Es 
27 Symington, + 359 610 251 
Holme, - 1185 7034 — 483 
29 Keith, — 2683 | 3057 374 
o Cruden, - 2549 | 202 — $5 
31 North Berwick, I412 | 1300 | —— | 112 
32 Ochiltree, + 1210 11500 — 60 
33 Spott, - 427 619 —— 108 
Carried over, | 57193 | 59366 7954 | 5842 
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59306 | 7954 f 5Bax- 
50001 ns 
504 

700 kb 
945 38399 
Joop] *5000 
|. 4036 | 2341 
15000 | 11142 

| | — — 1 
1- 1544916704 
Population 3 in 1755, | 9369 6281 
: #7 Pr 
Increaſe in 1991-2, |. | 60793 60793 


** This pariſh having been erected in 1771, 3 leet. > it 
contained, in 1755, muſt have been enumerated in the popnlation of Glaſgow, . 
and therefore the whole number of i pat r is ſtated under the 
head of Increaſe. 


ADDENDA et ERRATA. 


Page 31. ab line zo, inſert The return to Dr. Webſter in ” 

| I755 was 4150. X 

— - 90. line 15, for returns, read return. 

— 175. — 17, — 4381 5381. 

—— 176. — 4, — Aberlethnot read Aberluthnot. 

— ib. aſter with read the. 

218. — 1, for XVI, read XIV. 

— 410. — 13, for and —— but. 

— 453. — 4, — 1775 — 1755- . 

Pages 96, 119, 145, 156 and 175, line 1. for Nom. V. VII. N 
VIII. IX. and X. read VI. VIII. IX. X. and XI. 
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PART V. 


NUMBER I. 
PARISH OF ELGYN: 
(COUNTY ox MORAY.) 


By the Rev. Mr Jonx GaAur, one of the uni, 
of Elgyn. 


\ 


Origin of the Name: 


'T is eſtabiſhed by records, prior to the 1226, that the 
ancient name of the town, whach communicates its name 
to the pariſh, was £/gyn, or Helgyn . Various etymologies, 
and interpretations of it, have been, ſuggeſted. Whitaker 
Vor. V. A | ſays, 
* Cartularium Moravienſe, Fol. 9. v. Beſides the town, there is un br 
tenfive country pariſh, about 10 Engliſh miles in length, and fix in breadth, 
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ſays *, that Elgyn ſignifies a peninſula or cherſoneſus ; and 
Bullet aſſerts , that El is a town, and gin agreeable. But 


were theſe derivations juſt, the ſame name would have 


been applied to an infinite number of places, in fimilar fi- 
tuations, which is far from being the caſe. It is more 
probable, therefore, that it derives its origin from Helgy, 
general of the army of Sigurd, the Norwegian Earl of 
Orkney, who, about 927, conquered Caithneſs, Sutherland, 
Roſs and Moray. It is ſaid, that he built a town in the 
ſouthern part of Moray, which, it is probable, was Elgyn, 
particularly as it is ſituated to the ſouth of Duffeyrus, or 
the burgh in Duffus, where the Norwegians had a harbour 
for their ſhipping f. Many Norwegian princes were alſo 
named Helgy, and the inſcription upon the town ſeal 
is, S. commune civitatis de Helgyn,” engraved in Saxon 
characters, in a ſtyle earlier than the middle of the fix- 
teenth century. | 


Caſtle —In thoſe ages a caſtle was always neceſſary to 
protect any town, and one was probably built, at an early 
period, for the defence of Elgyn. In the reign of Wil- 
liam the Lyon of Scotland, there was a royal fort on a 
rifing ground, now called Ladyhill ||; the ruins of which 
are ſtill viſible. 


The Borough.—At what particular period, Elgyn was e- 
rected into a royal borough, does not appear. The firſt 
4 charter 


* Hiſtory of the Britons Aſſerted. 

+ Bullet Memoires ſur la Langue Celtique, vol. 1. p. 397- 

Rerum Orcadenſium Hiſtoria, a Thormodo Torfzo, p. 12. 13. 
28. 31. 113. | 

cart. Morav. fol. 19. v. 
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charter, in the archives of the town, is from Alexander II. 
anno 1234, who grants to the burgeſſes of Elgyn, a guild 
of merchants, with as extenfive privileges as any other bo- 
rouzh enjoys in Scotland. 

It was the policy of the ſovereign, in the middle ages, to 
give great privileges and immunities to the towns, for the 
purpoſe of balancing the dangerous power, which had been 
acquired by the nobles. But when the regal government 
became at any time feeble, theſe towns, unequal to their 
own protection, placed themſelves under the ſhelter of the 
moſt powerful lord in their neighbourhood. Thus the 
town of Elgyn found it neceſſary at various periods, be- 
tween the years 1389 and 1452, to accept of many char- 
ters of proteQtion, and diſcharges of taxes, from the Earls 
of Moray, who held it in ſome ſpecies of vaſſalage. At 
laſt, Charles I. in 1633, eſtabliſhed and confirmed all the 
grants of his royal predeceſſors, in favour of the borongh ; 
and the ſet, or form of its government, was ratified by the 
convention of boroughs, in 1706 *. 


Biſhoprick.—At the beginning of the eleventh century, 
the biſhops in Scotland wore blue gowns, with their hair 
tucked under a cap , and, having no particular dioceſe 
aſſigned them, were itinerant. The preciſe time, that Mo- 
ray was erected into a biſhoprick, is uncertain, the char- 
tulary going no farther back than the 1200 ; but it appears, 
that before that period, the biſhops occaſionally employed 
the churches of Bruneth or Birney, of Spyny and Kinnedor, 

as 


* Elgyn has been frequently deſtroyed by fire; but, for hiſtorical facts, 
Shaw's Hiſtory of the Province of Moray, muſt, in general, be referred to. 


7 Hiſt. Orcad. Th. Torfæi. p. 113. 
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as cathedrals, and reſided near them &; and that biſhop 
Briceus, ſoon after the 1200, had the cathedral eſtabliſhed 


at Spyny. In 1224, Biſhop Andrew tranſlated it to the 


church of the Holy Trinity near Elgyn. This building 
was deſtroyed by Alexander, Lord of Badenoch 4. About 
1397, however, it was begun to be rebuilt, but it was not 


— finiſhed till after the 1414, From the ruins which {till re- 


main, it appears to have been a large and ſplendid edifice, 


in the Gothic ſtyle of architeQure, in length above 260 


feet, and above 34 feet broad, and was not ſurpaſſed in 
beauty, by any building, of that nature, in the kingdom f. 
The reyenues of this biſhoprick, were not contemptible, 
even prior to the 1239; but afterwards, in conſequence 
of royal grants, and private donations, they became very 
conſiderable indeed. On the eve of the Reformation, 
ſeveral eſtates were feued off at low ſtipulations, yet the 
remainder would now produce a yearly income of above 
L. 4000 Sterling. In 1565, the rents were, L. 273: 16:2 
Sterling, 10 bolls of wheat; 41 chalders, 7 bolls, 2 firlots 
farm bear; 23 chalders, 3 bolls dry multure; 13 chalders, 
11 bolls of oats with ſtraw; 60 marts, or fat beeves; 162 

_— 166 lambs ; 206 dozen of capons; 42 dozen of 
poultry, | 


* Cart. Mor. Fol. 1. r. 
+ Ibid. Fol, 62. r. 


+ A large ſpace of ground was furrounded with a high wall, in many 
places yet entire, which incloſed what is now called the college, and con- 
tained, not only the cathedral and burying. ground, but the huuſes or man- 


ſes, with the ſmall gardens, that belonged to the twenty two canons, and 


dignitaries of the ſec. All theſe have now come into lay hands, but ſeveral 
of the manſes are inhabited, and diſtinguiſhed by the names of the canonry 
they belonged to. Within this boundary the biſhop alſo, had a large houſe, 
which was repaired by Biſhop Hepburn, as his arms are carved on it, with 
the initials of his name, P. H. 
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poultry, 166 geeſe ; 66.horſe ſhoes; 8 ſwine; 11 laſts, 
and 8 barrels of ſalmon. * _ 


Surface and Soil, —The ſarface of this pariſh is flat, with 
little variety from riſing grounds, except towards Black- 
hills, where the fields gradually aſcend. The ſoil varies ; 
here, a rich loam, there, a clay, but, in general, it is ſandy, 
abounding with calcareous particles, and, on the whole, is 
fertile, producing plenty of grain, and of good quality. 
Within theſe few years, the quantity of paſture 1s enlar- 
ged, and abundance of hay raiſed, by the introduction of 
artificial graſſes, This is greatly promoted by a climate 
friendly to vegetation, which, at the ſame time, gives ſo 
little interruption to the operations of the huſbandman, 
that, it is reckoned, there are about three months more, of 


fair weather here, than in many places of the neighbouring 
county of Banff. 


Agriculture. Even in very remote times, the cultiva- 
tion of the ſoil ſeems to have been properly attended to, 
in this part of Scotland : Our hiſtorians, it 1s true, chiefly 
employ themſelves in retailing legendary ſtories, or giving 
inaccurate accounts of foreign or domeſtic wars, and poli- 
tical conteſts, overlooking unfortunately, the more impor- 
tant details of induſtry, trade, and population. In an in- 
veſtigation of this nature, therefore, ſcattered facts muſt 
be collected, and caſual and contingent ſources of informa- 
tion relied on; the reſult of | which, however, is, that this 
country was anciently well cultivated and productive. 


"oy 


92 
* Rentale Epiſcopatus, Mor. in A. D. 1565. Mro, Archibaldo Lindſay 
Camerario. on. 
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In the reign of William the Lyon, lint paid teind 1. 
In 1232, there were gardens of pot-herbs * ; about 122 5 
there were carts in uſe ; before 1369, oxen were yoked 
to waggons . Arable lands were meaſured prior to 
1240 5; and water-mills for grinding corn were common 
prior to the 1200 ©, and high multures paid 7. Private 
gentlemen, in 1225, had breweries * ; there were royal 
breweries before 1199 9. Leaſes were granted for five 
lives in 1378 1%, and for three lives about 1390 11; as alſo 
for three lives in 1383, under conditions to have the farms 
properly inhabited, and to preſerve the woods in them!. 
In 1350, a perpetual annuity, from land-rents, was bought 
at 15 years purchaſe 13. There were ſalt-works in the 
neighbourhood of Elgyn before 1226 14. In 1369, their 
grain appears to have been principally bear and oats 75, *. 


Theſe 
1 Cart. Morav Fol. 15. v. 2 Ib. Fol 18. r. 
3 Ib. Fol. 42. Col. 2. v. 4 Ib. Fol. 8. v. 
5 Ib. Fol. 49. r. 6 Cart. Mor. Fol. 14. r. 17. v. 
7 Ib. Fol. 19. v. 8 Ib. Fol. 14. v. 79. v. 
9 Ib. Fol. 37. Col. 1. r. 10 Ib. 34. v. 
11 Ib. Fol. 73. r. 12 Ib. Fol. 90. v. 
13 lb. 75. v. 14 Ib. Fol. 21. v. 


15 Ib. Fol. 81. r. 


* To theſe facts, and the rental already mentioned, of the Biſhop of 
Moray's eſtate in 1565, may be added the following evidence, arifing from 
the teſtament of James Ogilvie of Findlater, dated x5th September 1565- 
In the inventory of his moveables, there are the following articles, 56 
„ drawing oxen; 28 ſteers; 48 cows; 16 ſtirks; 18 calves; 400 ſheep, 
« whereof 11 ſcore ewes, and four ſcore lambs: Item, ſown on his Mains, 
« of oats, 21 ſcore of holls, eſtimate to the third corn ; of bear, four ſcore 
„polls, eſtimate to the fourth corn; of wheat 21 bolls, eſtimate to the 
fourth corn; of peaſe, ſeven bolls: Item, in the barn-yards, three ſtacks 


of bear, extending to fix ſcore bolls bear; one ſtack of oats, extending to 


« ſix ſcore bolls of oats; one ſtack of wheat, extending to 30 bells wheat: 
Atem, five work horſes.” The original is among the Earl of Findlater's 


papers. 
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Theſe faQts tend to prove, that tillage, in thoſe early 
periods, was attended to, and indeed conſiderably advan- 
ced. It was probably in an improving ſtate, until the ac- 
ceſſion of James VI. to the throne. During his minority, 
and thence to the year 1620, Scotland in general, and the 
northern parts of it in particular, were torn by factions, and 
laid waſte by rapine and bloodſhed, more than any other 
country in Europe. When beginning to recover, the ci- 
vil wars in the reign of the unfortunate Charles I. the 
perſecutions under Charles II. and the famine in the reign 
of King William, materially affected the induſtry of the 
people ; ſo that the nation did not breathe, in peace and 
quiet, till the beginning of this century. Nor was it cu- 
red of its languor, till after the 1746, when the people a- 
woke, as it were, from a profound ſlumber. Within theſe 
laſt 30 years, their induſtry has become active, and, in ge- 
neral, has been directed by intelligence. 

The preſent practice of farming, and ſucceſſion of crops, 
varies, according to the nature of the ſoil, and the genius of 
the farmer. Three plowings are generally given to a field 
for bear ; one after harveſt, another in March, and a third 
in May, with the manure. The ſucceeding crop is oats, 
with graſs ſeeds, or peaſe, and next year it is dreſſed for bear, 
with a ſprinkling of dung. Others, fallow, or have turnips 
or potatoes, which is followed by oats or bear, ſowed down 
with graſs ſeeds. In very light ſoils, rye is ſown after 
bear to great advantage, and the next crop is bear with 
manure and graſs ſeeds. Sometimes old leys are broken 
up in Auguſt, and after another plowing in ſpring, the 
crop is oats, and the ſucceeding ſeaſon bear, after three 
plowings and dung. | 

This is the general rotation of crops. Fallows are daily 


becoming more univerſal, as are turnips, which ſeveral 


R farmers 
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farmers begin to raiſe on a large ſcale, either to feed cattle 
for the butcher, or, which is found to be more advantageous; 
to give them to their young cattle, as it greatly improves 
their fize, 

The practice of ſowing. clover and rye - graſs, is daily 
gaining ground. Six pounds of red clover ſeed, and from 
8 to 10 of white, with 2 buſhels of rye-graſs, is the general 
quantity to an acre. Hay is taken for two years, and 
paſture the third, and then the field is broken up for oats 
or barley, according to its ſtate. A few ſow red clover 
alone, at the rate of about 20 pounds to the acre. 

Sowing wheat was much run upon, about 20 years ago, 
in this pariſh and the neighbourhood, but now is juſtly on 
the decline; for the returns from the wheat, however high 
the price, did not compenſate ſor the injury done to the ſoil, 
by ſo exhauſting a crop. 

Potatoes were introduced into the fields, about 6o years 
ago, and are now planted in great quantities all over the 
country. Their quality, from the dryneſs of the ſoil, is 
excellent, and the produce conſiderable. Sometimes they 
are exported to Newcaſtle, and other places. 

Mr Leſlie of Balnagight, a very accurate obſerver, has 
lately adopted a method of managing a potatoe crop, which 
many imitate with ſucceſs. It is this: He plows his po- 
tatoe field before winter, and, if the ground is full of 
weeds, propogated from the roots, he plows again before 
he plants. If not, he dungs as for barley, and plants early 
in March, putting the ſzed in every furrow after the plough, 
and harrows well immediately after. As ſoon as the 
weeds get up, and the potatoes begin to appear, (perhaps 
one in a ſquare yard or two,) he gives it a third plowing 
and harrowing, about the firſt of May, according as the 

plants are advanced. This culture, with one hoeing when 
GE the 
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the weeds appear again, never fails to produce a good crop. 
But what is alſo of great advantage, it leaves the ground 
cleaner and mellower, and in a fitter condition for wheat, 
or any other crop, than a complete fallow. Thoſe who 
grudge the few ſeeds, that may be turned up by the plough, 
or the harrow, have only to cauſe a boy replace the plants, 
on the face of the furrow, where it may be neceſſary. 

A conſiderable quantity of grain, of different kinds, has 
been annually exported from Moray in general, principally 
from the ports of Findhorn, Loſſiemouth, and Germach, to 
London, Leith, and the mouth of the canal at Carron. Laſt 
year, above 10,000 bolls were ſhipped from thoſe ports. 
This is almoſt the firſt export in any quantity, ſince 1783, 
when by the failure of the crop in 1782, about 100,000 
bolls of corn and meal were imported to both ſides of the 
Moray frith. 

The whole low part of the county of Moray is fruitful 
in corn, and the pariſh of Elgyn, among the reſt. Befides 
what 1s exported by ſea, and ſent to the Highlands, the 
licenſed ſtills in the county, conſume a great quantity. 
There are 19 of theſe ſtills, meaſuring in all 635 gallons, 
which, by law, are intitled to diſtill 3863 bolls of bear an- 
nually, and a brewery, eſtabliſhed of late in this town, 
malts above 1500 bolls. Were the ſnuggling of foreign 
ſpirits into this country effectually ſuppreſſed, the exporta- 
tion of corn would probably greatly diminiſh, if not total- 
ly ceaſe. | 

Many years ago, the land was tilled by 6, 8, or 10 oxen, 
in a plough, and ſometimes by 2 or 4 oxen, with 1 or 2 
horſes. The late Sir Robert Gordon, of Gordonſtown, 
about 30 years ago, introduced the practice of plowing with 
only two horſes, managed by reins, without a driver. This 

Vor. V. B mode 
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mode is now generally adopted, and, within theſe 12 years, 
2 oxen in traces, are alſo: uſed by ſeveral farmers, and in 
the light foils, with ſucceſs, For this reaſon, and as the 
paſture is improved by artificial graſſes, and green food 
being occaſionally given them in winter, the breed of 
black cattle has been greatly improved, though in the coun- 
try at large, the numbers on the whole are diminiſhed. 
L. 12 Sterling is often paid for an ox raiſed in this neigh- 
bourhood, and above L. 20 has been given for a fatted ox. 
Farmers, however, prefer in general, horſes for the plough, 
particularly when they are bred on their own farms, which 
is done by many. The ſtyle of farming utenſils is greatly 
improved, in regard to ploughs, as well as carts and wag- 
gons. Two-horlſle carts are coming into uſe. The average 
rent of the Scotch acre of arable land, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the town, is from L. 1, 10s. to L. 2 Sterling, and 
in the country part of the pariſh, it is from 15 8. to 18s. 
Sterling ; but this varies, as a great proportion, perhaps too 
great, of the rents, is paid in bear and oats. Rents are ad- 
vancing daily. The price of labour is amazingly raiſed 
within the laſt 30 years. Then a plowman had from 40 8. 
to 508. a- year; and now they receive from L. 5 to L. 7 
Sterling, and other ſervants are paid in the ſame proportion. 
There is no ſuch thing as ſervices neun 
proprietors, in this pariſh. 

The moſt confiderable heritor is Lord Fife, next the Earl 
of Moray, &c. There are great numbers of proprietors, in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, who have only ſmall 

pieces of land belonging to them, and, in general, moſt im- 

properly ſeparated, and detached ; ſo that they cannot culti- 

vate their grounds, to the ſame ad vantage, as if they were 
more contiguous to each other. From this cauſe, there are 
but few incloſures or hedges about the place. 
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Commerce. When King Alexander gave Elgyn the char- 
ter of guildry, there doubtleſs exiſted ſome foreign, as well 
as domeſtic trade. It is certain, that in 1249, a French no- 
bleman, (the Count de St. Paul and Blois,) had a ſhip of war 
built at Inverneſs, at no great diſtance from Elgyn *, It ap- 
pears, that in 1383, the burgeſſes of Elgyn had a trading veſ- 
ſel, named Farcoſt, that ſailed up the Loſſie, which then had 
direct communication with the loch of Spynie, at that time 
an arm of the ſea 1. This veſſel was loaded with barrels of 
beer, tallow and flour. In thoſe days, alſo the biſhop's fiſh- 
ing boats failed from the town and caſtle of Spynie, to the 
Moray Frith f. In regard to the more recent commerce of 
Elgyn, about 40 or 50 years ago, it was principally carried 
on with Holland; but now the trade is chiefly with London; 
Leeds, Mancheſter, Birmingham, Newcaſtle, Carron, &c. &c. 
for the importation of manufactured articles, rather more than 
the country can well afford; as the exports, independent of 
cattle, a few horſes and corn, are but confined, - and moſtly 


conſiſt of dreſt ſkins for gloves, to the amount of between 


L. 3oo and L. 400; and of linen yarn, to the value of about 
L. 2000 Sterling. There are now 44 ſhops opened-in this 
town, principally for the ſale of imported goods. 
In the end of laſt century, and about the 1722, there was 
a conſiderable export of malt, from this place to Norway.— 
There were then above 30 malt barns, always employed, 
but the people at Dunbar fupplanted them greatly, and the 
malt tax completed its ruin. Gloves were made here, ſome 
years ago, in great perfection, and a number ſent to different 
markets. That trade is much on the decline. The ſpinning 
| | | WE 


Lord Hailes's Annals of Seotland, vol. 1. + Cart. Mor. fol. 93, r. 4 Ib 
fol. 93, r. , 
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of lint has prevailed over a manufacture of woollen ſtuffs, 
| which formerly exiſted in this town and pariſh, to a con- 
fiderable amount. The great number of ſheep, then in 
the neighbourhood, did not ſupply the demand, fo that it 
was neceſſary to purchaſe wool from the highlanders in 
Strathſpey, &c. The plantations of wood, and ſown graſſes, 
have thrown ſheep ſo much out of the low country, that 
thirty years ago, more hundreds were annually ſold out of 
it, than there are now ſcores 1n it. The wool was then of 
a very fine ſtaple, from a ſmall white faced breed, and in- 
deed approached in quality to that of Shetland. Now the 
large bodied, black faced ſheep, whoſe fleeces are of a very 
rough and inferior nature, are in requeſt among us. 

That ſome eftimate may be formed of the occupations in 
this pariſh, it may be proper to obſerve, that in the country 
part, there are 9 tailors, 19 weavers, 9 wrights, including 
mill-wrights, 5 ſhoemakers, and 5 blackſmiths. In the town 
are 16 blackſmiths, 70 weavers, 70 wrights, including ma- 
kers of ploughs and waggons; 55 ſhoemakers, 32 tailors, 
$ glovers, 3 tinmen, 6 barbers, 4 bakers, 2 ſurgeons, and 2 
phy ſicians. There are alſo 2 tanners, who carry on their 
buſineſs, thoughnot cn a large ſcale; and a ſoapery, in which 
the partners propoſe to manufacture a conſiderable quantity, 


Funds of the Town,-—The groſs amount of the public re- 
venue of the town, is about L. 200 Sterling, ariſing from 
lands, feu-rents, petty cuſtoms of the markets, &c. and from 
the village of Loſſiemouth, of which the magiſtrates ac- 
quired the property, from the family of Brodie, in 1694. 
They poſſeſſed it many years, without any advantage. At 
length ſome public-ſpirited members of the magiſtracy, 
propoſed to improve the harbour, at the river mouth. From 
the funds of the town, and voluntary contributions of the in 

| habitants, 
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habitants, with a grant from the Convention of Burghs, and 
other liberal donations, one jetty head has been erected, and 
another carried out a conſiderable way, but not completed- 
This has rendered the harbour more commodious, ſo that 
veſſels of 80 tons can now enter with a ſpring-tide. The 
harbour could, without doubt, be much more improved, but 
this partial amendment has already encouraged a ſpirit of 
building at that place. - The town can give in all, 180 feus 
6n their property there, of various meaſurement, at the rate 
of from 5 8. to 1 guinea each, of yearly feu- duty. Sixty 
of theſe feus are already granted, more are daily taken, and 
many are actually built on. 


Charitable Funds. — The guild-brethren, in 1714, began 
the eſtabliſhment of a fund, for the widows of their decayed 


members. The yearly contribution, from each individual, 


is 235. but by their care and economy, they have pur- 
chaſed lands, in the vicinity, toa the mount of L. 76 Ster- 
ling, of yearly rent; and they have alſo ſome money at inte- 
reſt. But of this revenue, they diſtribute L. 40 annually in 
penſions to widows, and the remainder is added to the ca- 
pital. The fix incorporations of ſmiths, glovers, tailors, 
ſhoemakers, weavers, and wrights, have alſo, each of them, 
various capitals, ariſing from yearly aſſeſſments, on their re- 
ſpective brethren, for the aid of their poor, and decayed 
members and widows. ' Theſe capitals are from L. 100, to 
L. 300 Sterling, and they have very properly followed the 
example of the guildry, by laying out their ſavings in the 
purchaſe of lands and houſes. There are alſo two charitable 
foundations in the town, begun in 1785, and ſubject to cer- 
tain regulations. The one is called the Friendly, and the other 
the St Giles's Society. The members of each contribute 
7d. a month, and the funds of the firſt amount to a- 

a bout 
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bout L. 350, and of the other to about L. 230 Sterling. 


ground, The reſt of the fund is applied to the maintenance of ſchools. 
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The town, from mortified money, diſtributes yearly a- 
bout L. 18 Sterling, which is under their management. 
They have alſo four beidmen, eſtabliſhed on the pre- 
ceptory of Meſſindew, in their gift. Provoſt Cumming 
alſo mortified lands, with howſes, for four decayed guild- 
brethren, to which his heir, and the magiſtrates of Elgyn, 
preſent alternately. Each of thoſe, ſo preſented, have L. 2 
Sterling, quarterly, with a houſe and a ſmall garden, Here 
alſo, it may be mentioned, among the other ſources of cha- 


ritable donations, that there are two maſon-lodges, one of 


which is opulent. The Sunday collections amount to about 
L. 45 a-year, and the intereſt of the money, under the manage- 
ment of the kirk-ſeſlion, is L. 8, 11s. Sterling. Altogether, 
what is ſet apart for charitable purpoſes, in this town and 


. pariſh, amounts to no contemptible ſum. 


Schools. —In conſequence of ſome Royal grants e, *, the magiſ- 
trates have been enabled to build two ſchool- houſes, which are 
. kept 


Andrew, Bifhop of Moray, between the years 1225, and 1237, founded 
a Domus Dei, near the brook Tapk, and Leper-houſe at Elgyn, and eſta- 
bliſhed ſome brotbers/and ſiſters in it, for charitable and pious purpoſes; and 
endowed it, for that deſign ; as did alſo King Alexander II. On the Re- 


| formation, the Crown ſeized it; and 22d March 1594, King James, by 2 


grant, gave the magiſtrates of Elgyn the lands and ſuperiorities, belonging 
to this hoſpital, or Domus Dei, vulg. Meffindew, for ſupporting ſome poor, 
agreeable to the deſign of the original foundation, The magiſtrates were 
appointed patrons. This was confirmed by a royal charter, 5th December 
1599. On the laſt day of February, 1620, the magiſtrates obtaiued a. other 
charter, under the great ſeal, confirming the original grant, and appointing 
them; not only to maintain few poor out of theſe lands and ſuperiorities, 
but, to ſupport a ſchoolmaſter, “ ad docendum muſicam, aliaſque libexgles 
« artes, intra diftum noſtrum burgum in poſterum,”” The original charters 
are in the archieves of the town. Agreeable to this, the magiſtrates have 
built, and kept in repair, a houſe for lodging four beidmen ; and give each 
of them four bolls of bear yearly, with a gown, and a ſmall piece of garden 
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kept in proper repair. To one maſter, who teaches church- 
muſic, writing, reading, and arithmetic, they give L. 10 
yearly. They have alſo eſtabliſhed a ſchoolmaſter for claſ- 
fical learning, the teacher of which has L. 21 Sterling of ſa- 
lary, arifing partly from this endowment, and partly from 
mortified money; to which the heritors of the town or 
country, contribute nothing; ſo that it is not a legal paro- 
chial ſchool, though it anſwers that purpoſe. 

The magiſtrates, and ſeveral reſpectable inhabitants, wiſh- 
ing to have the plan of education in the town enlarged, and 
that the children might be inſtructed in ſome additional 
branches of learning, immediately under their own eye, 
have propoſed a plan, for an academy in the town, in 
which, not only reading Engliſh, arithmetic, and claſſical 
learning, is to be taught, but Greek, French, geography, 


| book-keeping, and various branches of the mathematics, 


with land-ſurveying, and drawing. The magiſtrates have 
ſubſcribed, for carrying this plan into effect, L. 42 Sterling a- 
year, and the inhabitants have contributed already about 
L. 509 Sterling; and, depending on the liberality of the pub- 


lic, have addreſſed their friends at home and abroad to aſ- 


fiſt them.—There are alſo Sunday ſchools eſtabliſhed in the 
town, and with ſucceſs. : 


Population. —The population of the pariſh of Elgyn, in 
the country part of that diſtri, is, from various cauſes, 
confiderably on the decline. The town, indeed, has increa- 
ſed in the number of its inhabitants, but not of late in pro- 
portion to the decreaſe in the country. The number of 
fouls, in the country pariſh is 1614, divided into 377 fami- 
lies, among which are 43, that have but one perſon in each. 
In the town are 2920 ſouls, divided into 658 families, of 
which 140 contain one perſon in each. The total number 
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is 1035 families, and 4534 ſouls, which is nearly 44 to a fa- 
mily. The return to Dr Webſter, from this pariſh, being 
6306, fully proves to what an extent depopulation has been 
carried. 

The annual average of baptiſms, for the laſt 7 years, is, 
by the regiſter, but 89. At leaſt 15 more may be added, 
to ſupply the deficiencies in the regiſter, or thoſe baptiſed 
by ſectaries. The annual average of marriages, for the ſame 
period is 33. No accurate ſtate of burials can be given *, 


Stipend. The ſtipend victual of the pariſh of Elgyn to 
each miniſter, (it is a collegiate charge,) ſhould amount, by 
the decreet in 1714, to 104 bolls of bear, but the actual 
payments are only 103 bolls 2 pecks. The money ſtipend 
to each, is L. 49, 9s. Sterling, but in this are included L. 6, 
as the rent of half of the glebe, and L. 2, 2's. as his ſhare of 
the rent of the ground for a manſe and garden. But from 
this ſum is to be deduced 118. 1 d. as the vicarage of the 
college, which does not now exiſt. There is no manſe, 
though the ground for building on, had been ſet apart, with 
a ſuitable garden. The Crown is patron of both livings. 
The congregation in the pariſh church, is numerous and 

reſpeQable. 


la 1643, a Mr Douglas, town-clerk of Elgyn, by order, and at ſight of 
the magiſtrates, and upon their credit, atteſts, that, by the rolls at their muſ- 
ture, there were ouly aucht ſcore, (one hundred and ſixty) able bodied men, 
fit for bearing arms in the town, and to paſs ix months, in ſuch bufineſs ; and 
of theſe only fourſcore could be furniſhed, with muſcaths, pickes, gunnis, 
hlberds, denſaixes, or Lochaber aixes. This bears, to be taken up, by the 
direction and warrant of the Committee of E Hates. There is another attef. 
tation in 1645, figned by the ſame Douglas, and the Provoſt and Conncil 
of Elgyn, that bears there were only fourſeore fenſible men within the 
burgh, many having fled from the town, for fear of their enemies. In 
atteſtation, the Provoſt, after his name, adds Provoſt of Helgeyne, 
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ble. There is alſo a ſeparate meeting, conſiſting 

partly of perſons belonging to this pariſh, but principally 
from the neighbouring ones. They contribute L. 40 Ster- 
ling a- year to the maintenance of their clergyman. The Se- 


1 ceders have one, and the Epiſcopalians two meeting- houſes. 
4 None of theſe are numerous; neither are the Roman Ca- 
£ tholics, nor Methodiſts, 
Diſeaſes. —The diſeaſes moſt prevalent, in this town and 

pariſh, are fluxes, conſumptions, and the King's evil. Chil. 
o dren have the common routine of chincoughs, meaſles and 
Y ſmall-pox. The type of fevers is much changed within 
al theſe laſt thirty years. Before that period, the pleuritic and 
d inflammatory kinds prevailed. Now, they are low, linger- 
6, ing, and nervous. This alteration may ariſe, from our 
of wanting the hardineſs of our forefathers. Every thing 
m cold is in diſuſe. Clothing is warmer. Warm liquors, as 
e punch, tea, &c. are the faſhion, even among the lower 
e, claſſes. On the whole, we are become more effeminate; and 
th labour more ſevere, whilſt the mind is depreſſed, from 
8. the anxieties of life, and the difficulty of procuring a ſubſiſt- 
id ence. 
e. The progreſs of the ſcrophula is alarming, by intermar- 

nages, and the imperfect cure of the lues, with a low 
of diet. Conſumptions are frequent among the young. Ma- 
4 nufacturers and tradeſmen, in particular, are ſubje& to 
n, | 
4 them, from the nature of their employment. The women 
bs, lead ſedentary lives in ſpinning, from which ariſe obſtruc- 
he tions, &c. that often terminate fatally; and from the ſame 
£ cauſes, difficult labours are more common than formerly, 
L Borough Landi. There is a large field of arable land, to 


the weſt of Elgyn, through which the Loſſie runs, divided 
into what are called auchteen parts, but conſiſting of fixty-fours 
Vor. V. C which 
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which vary in extent from 4 to 6 acres each. Originally, 
they belonged to 64 diſtinct proprietors, burgeſſes of El. 
gyn. The ſoil of a great part of this ground is good, being 
a rich loam, over a clay bottom; and the whole might be 
greatly improved, were the ſeparate parts thrown into one 
connected field; but they lie in run-rig, and ſo disjoined, 
that different portions, of the ſame lot, may be almoſt an 
Engliſh mile aſunder. The Loſſie is making great encroach- 
ments on ſome of them; and as they ſtill are-the property of 
a number of different perſons, though many of them have 
been acquired by one individual, no common meaſure has been 
adopted, to imbank the river, which might be done by 
piles, at a ſmall expence. Theſe havocks of the river, have 
diſcovered in different places, a foot or two thick of excel. 
lent peat moſs, buried from 4 to 6 feet, under the loam and 
clay. It is uncertain, who originally granted theſe lands to 
the 64 burgeſſes of Elgyn, Tradition has uniformly re- 
ported, that they were given, as a compenſation, to the fami- 


lies of men who had fallen in battle, on ſome important oc- 
caſion *, 


Pluſcarden.— The ruins of the priory of Pluſcarden, in 
the weſt end of this pariſh, are truly magnificent. The 
church was never completed, as the foundations of the weſt 
part of the croſs were only laid. There are ſmall pieces of 
freſco painting, that remain under an arch in the church, 
which are tolerably accurate. in the deſign, and the colours 
lively. The mill for grinding their corns, was within the 
high free-ſtone walls, that ſurrounded their burying-ground, 
Kc. Their gardens were excellent. A fig-tree was there 


a 


* See Robert Gordon deſcription of Scotland, in Bleau's Atlas, anno 
1647, vol. 6. p. 10x. 
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a few years ago, which annually produced fruit. The Glen 
of Pluſcarden, after paſſing through the hands of many pro- 
prietors, has become the property of Lord Fife. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.—In the year 1754, a ſhip 
loaded with coals, came to Loſſiemouth. The demand was 
then ſo ſmall, that the importer conld not diſpoſe of 100 
barrels. Now, the demand is ſo great, that upwards of 
twenty ſhips arrive with Engliſh coals, and fix with Scotch, 
and it is daily encreafing. It 1s particularly unkind in go- 
vernment, not to ſay oppreſſive, that thoſe who are neceſſa- 
rily ſubjected to a high freight, and an inland carriage, 
ſhould pay an exorbitant duty on that indiſpenſible accom- 
modation of life, from which thoſe at the pit mouth are 
exempted. It is an odious diſcrimination of the ſubje&s of 
the ſame kingdom, and, in its effects, it is equally hoſtile to 
the agriculture and the manufactures of the country. 

The inhabitants of the towns, in the northern parts of 
Scotland, are tolerably induſtrious ; but, in general, they have 
not as yet eſtabliſhed any manufacture, for employing young 
children, and giving them early habits of induſtry, which 
would operate greatly in their favour through life. A pin- 
work, or any ſuch employment, that demands no great ca- 
pital, and yet requires a number of feeble hands, would be 
of the greateſt conſequence, and produce happy effects. 

Throwing a bridge over the Spey, would open the com- 
munication between the north and ſouth, would facili- 
tate the land-carriage of goods, and would prove of fingular 
advantage to the traveller; ſo that it is, in fact, a national 
object, to have this ſpeedily accompliſhed. 

The hiſtory of a plantation of common firs, made by the 
late Lord Fife, many years ago, deſerves notice. It is in the 
vicinity of the boat of Bog, near the Spey. It was twice 

N The | planted. 
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planted over, and as often failed, from its northern expoſure, 
the neighbourhood of the ſea, and a ſterile ſoil. A ſagacious 
country gardener raiſed a nurſery on the moſt expoſed place of 
this plantation, from which he took the plants, and they 
throve well. By this mode, were it uniformly adopted, plan. 
tations might be raiſed, even within the reach of the ſea ſpray, 
or on. any expoſure, the plants being habituated, in early life, 
to their ſituation. There is moſs, in many parts of Scotland, 
at flood-mark; and, in North America, trees grow within 
the reach of ſpring tides. 
It may not beimproper, to conclude this paper, with ſome 
obſervations on the cauſes of depopulation, in ſome parts of 
Scotland, by which this diſtrict in particular ſeems to be 
diſtinguiſhed. | | 
x. Our ſtanding armies, from diſſipation and other cauſe 
are hoſtile to marriage, and the rearing of children ; nor 
are the children produced, in general, either healthy or 
long lived. A great navy, and multitudes of ſailors em- 
ployed in foreign commerce, muſt have the ſame effect. 
2. Increaſe of manufactures. It is allowed, that where 
manufacturing families are ſcattered over a country, and 
each of them has a few acres of land, in the culture of 
which they are occafionally employed, a numerous and 
healthy breed is the neceflary conſequence. But when num- 
bers are cooped up, in ill- aired, low, damp houſes, neither the 
parents, nor the children are healthy. Beſides, a ſedentary, 
and confined fituation, is adverſe ta adi and to a healthy 
progeny. 
3. Sheep farms in the gh of Seatland, and in other 
places, have obliged numbers to emigrate ; and when once 3 
country becomes depopulated, by the removal of it's native 
inhabitants, it requires ages to recruit them. 
4. In the Lowlands, the ſpirit of the times, has introduced 

a ſyſtem, of converting many ſmall, into one large 2 
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The individual, who occupies ſuch a farm, having fewer 
mouths to maintain, can afford, perhaps, a greater rent, thay 
what many families, on the ſame ſurface of ground, could 
pay at once. But the population being thus greatly dimi- 
niſhed, the value of the property may, in proceſs of time, 
ſuffer by it. Numbers, made ſuperfluous by this meaſure, 
flock into towns, where with difficulty, they earn a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence. They, no doubt, increaſe the population of 
theſe towns ; but towns, on almoſt any ſcale, are adverſe to 
either the keeping up, or the increaſing of numbers. A 
country life was the original deſtination of man, is the moſt 
fayourable to wealth and population, and ought, on every 
account, to meet with all poſſible encouragement and protec- 
tion. The moſt favourable fize of farms to make a country 
populous, is from 15 to 40 acres of arable land. The oc- 
cupiers of ſuch farms marry early, as they have the proſpe& 
of bread, if they are induſtrious. But when farms are over- 
grown, they are moſtly inhabited by ſervants and day-la- 
bourers ; and every meaſure 1s tried to keep wages and the 


price of labour low, by which marriage is diſcouraged. 


Day-labourers then become afraid of marrying, and ſervants 
very ſeldom can; and thus the numbers of a healthy peaſan- 
try are daily diminiſhed. 

5. Theſe circumſtances alſo lead to emigration, and to this 


it may be added, that incited by the proſpect of making a 


fortune, as it is called, the flower of our young men, of every 
claſs and deſcription, go abroad; and for one, who returns 
in a comfortable fituation, and raiſes a family, how many 
hundreds, I had almoſt ſaid thouſands, drop by the road. 
Their wealth, however accumulated, cannot ſurely compen- 
ſate for the loſs of ſo many citizens; indeed, ſcarcely re- 
paying the original expence of fitting them out, 


_ Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, luxury and its certain attendant, an exorbitant ex- 
pence of living, moſt materially affects population. It diſ- 
courages marriage, until perſons acquire an income, adequate 
in their eſtimation, to that ſtate; or, in other words, until they 
are advanced in years, and then a puny helpleſs race of chil- 
dren is produced. Hence, how many men of every deſcrip- 
tion remain fingle ? and how many young women of every 
rank are never married, who, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and even fo late as the 1745, would have been the 
parents of a numerous and healthy progeny ? 
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TOWN AND PARISH OF MONTROSE. 


(COUNTY OF ANGUS.) 


By the Rer. Mr ALEXANDER MOLLESON. 


Origin of the Name. 


HE. ancient name of Montroſe ſeems to have been Ce- 

larca . Many derivations have been aſſigned for 
its modern appellation. The moſt probable is from the 
Gaelic, in which language Moznroſs ſignifies © the fenny pro- 
* montory,” and it is called by the vulgar, Monroſs to this 
day + Buchanan and others, have given it a derivation 
more flattering than juſt, when they aſſert, that it proper- 
ly means the Mount of Roſes (Mons Roſarum). Yet, in 
alluſion to this fanciful derivation, the ſeal of the town is 


pile 


* See Boethius. To this name alſo Johnſton alludes in the following 
lines : 
Aureolis urbs pita roſis; mons, molliter urbi 
« Imminet; hinc urbi nomina facta canunt : 
Et veteres perhibent quondam dixiſſe Celurcam ; 
Nomine fic priſco et nobilitata novo eſt. | 
+ See Irvine's Nomenclat. Scot. 158. Baxter. (Gloſs. Ant. Brit. 190.) de- 
rives it from Mant-e-roſe, i the mouth of the ſtream.” Others from Mon- 
trois, from the three hills in its neighbourhood, the Forthill, the Horloge- 
hill, and the Windwill hill. On the whole, Moin-roſ+ is the moſt probable, 
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impreſſed with roſes; and the motto 1s, © Mare ditat, roſa 
& decorat, (the ſea enriches, and the roſe adorns). 


Situation —This pariſh is ſituated in the preſbytery of 
Brechin, in the ſynod of Angus and Mearns, and in the 
county of Angus or Forfar. It may be confidered under 
two heads, the town and the country diſtrict. We ſhall be- 
gin with giving a conciſe account of the country part of 
the pariſh. The town will require a more minute and parti- 
cular deſcription. 


1. C ountry diſtrict. 


Extent, c.— The length of the pariſh, from north to 
ſouth, is about 3 Engliſh miles. Its breadth from eaſt to 
weſt, is about 23. The general appearance of the diſtrict is 
flat ; but towards its northern extremity it riſes gradually, 
and terminates in a hill of no very conſiderable height, called, 
the hill of Montroſe. The country in the neighbourhood, being 
fertile and well cultivated, affords a delightful proſpect in 
almoſt every part of this pariſh. A beautiful and extenſive 
expanſe of Ocean; ſhips frequently failing in all directions; 
the town and baſon of Montroſe ; the arches and ornaments 


| of the bridge of Dun; the windings of the river Southeſk, 


with the rich fields upon its banks; the charming valley of 
Strathmore; a number of gentlemen's ſeats, and the plan- 
tations around them ; the venerable ſteeples of the ancient 
city of Brechin, and the celebrated Grampian hills ftretch- 
ing from the German Ocean, farther to the weſt, than the eye 
can penetrate, muſt charm every traveller of taſte. They af- 
ford alſo a permanent entertainment, to every inhabitant 


ol Montroſe, who takes a pleaſure in contemplating the ſub- 


lime and variegated works of nature, 
Rivers, 


of Montroſe. As 


Rivers. To this pariſh belong two very conſiderable rivers. 
The one, the Northeſk, ſeparates the ſhire of An gus from that 
of Kincardine or the Mearns, and runs through the north- 
ern extremity of the pariſh, into the German Ocean. The 
poſt-road from Montroſe to Aberdeen, croſſing this river 
near its mouth, and the ford, often varying, it frequently 
proved fatal to travellers; the inhabitants of Montroſe, ex- 
cited by the activity of Alexander Chriſtie, Eſq; provoſt at 
that time, and aided by a generous public, together with a 
liberal donation from the annexed eftates, built, in 1775, a 
handſome bridge, conſiſting of ſeven arches, acroſs this ford. 
This bridge is of great advantage to the neighbouring 
country, and opens, upon the eaſtern coaſt, an eaſy commu- 
nication with the northern part of this kingdom. The river 
ſometimes ſwells to a great height ; and, as its banks are low, 
the adjacent fields in this pariſh, ſuffer, on ſuch occafions, con- 
ſiderable damage. The proprietors, however, cannot com- 
plain, for it fertilizes their lands, and the ſalmon fiſhing on 
both ſides renders their eſtates much more valuable, than they 
would otherwiſe be. The Southeſk ſeparates this pariſh 
from that of Craig. After many beautiful meanders, gli- 
ding through the baſon, and paſſing by the harbour of 
Montroſe, this river falls into the German Ocean, about a 
mile from the town. | 

Over this river it is propoſed to make a bridge, firſt from 
the Fort hill to the iſland of Inchbrayock, and then a ſmall 
oue,, from Inchbrayock to the lands of Craig. Eſtimates 
have already been given in, of oae bridge with the piers of 
ſtone, and the reſt of wood, of another entirely of wood, and 
of a third intirely of ſtone. Subſcriptions, to a conſiderable 
amount, have been obtained, and an act of parliament ha- 
ving alſo paſſed laſt ſeſſion for that purpoſe, this great work 
will probably ſoon be accompliſhed. It is certainly a great 

Vox. V. D undertaking 


* 


_ clay, it would have been very advantageous to the proprie- 
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undertaking for ſuch a place; but it will doubtleſs contribute 
much to the advantage of Montroſe, will add to the va- 
lue of lands in that neighbourhood, and, if the roads are once 
put in proper order, will be an additional inducement, to 
bring the mail-coach, along this coaſt, to the north of Scot- 
land; the benefit of which will be very great. 


Baſon.—The baſon of Montroſe is a beautiful piece of 
water, nearly circular, and about three miles in diameter. At 
low water, it is moſtly dry, but at high water, it has a charm- 
ing effect from the weſt fide of the town, waſhes the garden- 
walls, and tends much to the cleanlineſs of the place. Veſ- 
ſels, of 50 or 60 tons burden, come to the eaſt and weſt ſide 
of the baſon, without any riſk. This is of great advantage 
to the ſurrounding heritors, as they can bring lime and coals, 
by water, very near their different eſtates. 

In the laſt century, an attempt was made to cut off a con- 
ſiderable part of the baſon, and convert it into arable land, 
by running adike from near the Fort hill, along the bank of 
the river Southeſk, towards the eſtate of Dun. The ſcheme 
was nearly carried into execution; and, as the foil is a ſtrong 


tors, But the perſons who had the management of this un- 
dertaking, quarrelling among themſelves, the work went on 
but ſlowly; and when the dike was nearly completed, a 
ſtorm aroſe, and levelled the whole with the ground. The 
foundation of this dike is ſtill viſible, and the ſcheme ap- 
pears rational ; but all thoughts of carrying it into execution, 
even on a ſmaller ſcale, ſeem, at preſent, to be abandoned. 
Some houſes in the town, are known to have been built of 
ſtones, which compoſed a part of this dike. It is ſtill called 
the Drainers dike. 


State 


Ynce 


State of Property, Cc. The country part of the pariſh, be- 
fides many ſmall feus, is divided into eight larger properties; 
of theſe, the eſtate of Kinnabar, which once belonged to the 
family of Montroſe, one of whoſe titles, to this day, i is Baron 


of Kinnabar, is the moſt conſiderable. It is rendered more 
valuable by the fiſhing, and the improvement of ſome waſte 
ground. The preſent manſion-houſe is undergoing conſi- 
derable repairs, and lies in a romantic elevated ſituation, 
ſurrounded by trees. The ſoil of Kinnabar, and of the eſtates of 
Charleton, Newmanſwalls, Borrowfield, and Hedderwick, 
is, in general, very good, and cultivated with ſpirit, accor- 
ding to the beſt ſchemes of modern improvers. Even where 
the low lands have a light ſoil, as they have long received 
town manure, they are very productive of all kinds of 
grain and turnips, eſpecially, when, before breaking up, they 
are clayed upon the graſs. The upper grounds, are, in 
general, of a thin and muiriſh ſoil, but much improved 
of late, by the above manure, and lime from the adjoining 
pariſh. 

The valued rent amounts to L. 2200 Scotch, or . 183, 
6s. 8d. Sterling. There are in the pariſh about 3080 acres 
occupied as follows: 


Acres. Acres. 
In wheat, 60 Carried over, e 
— Oats, 400 Sown or artificial graſſes, zo00 
4 Barley, 350 Paſture, 400 
— Peaſe, 100 Waſte and heath, 400 
— Turnips, 70 Wood, 250 
— Potatoes, 20 Marſhes, 39 
Total in grain, ooo Total, 3080 


The medium rent of land in the pariſh is L. x, 10s. a- 
year in the country diſtrict. Some lets at L. 2, 108. and 
| 7 #0. 
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fome borough lands at L. 4 


the acre, which is the higheſt, 


The price of the latter, "Pea riſes ſo high, as L. 100 


the acre. 


Inthe country part of the pariſh there are, at an average, 


Horſes, - - - - 130 
Cattle, - - - - - - 509 
Sheep, - - - 100 
Carts, - - - - - - - 56 
Horſe ploughs, - - - 37 
Cattle, ditto, - I 5 3 
Four-wheeled carriages, - - 5 


No earths uſeful in manufactures have as yet been diſco- 
vered, except clay for bricks, which is very good for that 
purpoſe. The trees are moſtly young, and principally con- 
fiſt of planes, elms, birch and larix. 


Mineral Springs. There are ſeveral ſprings in this pariſh, 
of the chalybeate kind, but none of them ſtrong, There 
is one nigh the town, of a different ſort, which is certainly 
worthy of a chymical analyſis. About 50 years ago, Dr 
Thomſon, phyſician in Montroſe, made a variety of experi- 
ments on the water of this well, by which it appears, that it 
bears a conſiderable reſemblance to that of Scarborough, and 
has nearly the ſame qualities ; notwithſtanding which, it has 
not been of late much frequented by ſtrangers, nor even by 


the people of Montroſe. 


Other wells are more reſorted to, 


not, perhaps, becauſe they are more efficacious, but becauſe 
they are at a greater diſtance, and in greater vogue with 


people of faſhion, 


Sea Coaſt As far as this pariſh extends, the ſhore 15 


ſandy and very level. 


There are no rocks or currents, 


from the mouth of the one river to that of the other. The 


tide 


tide 
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tide of flood runs 8. W. along the ſhore. The two neareſt 
head lands are the Red-head on the ſouth, and the Tod- 
head on the north. At the former, with off-ſhore winds, 
the anchorage is very good.—In the beginning of this 
century, however, a fleet of merthant ſhips, failing to a 
Dutch ſettlement, with ſtores of all kinds, were wrecked 
upon this northern coaſt, and one or two were loſt in the 
mouth of the Northeſk. 


2. Town of Montroſe. 


Situation, £9 c.— The latitude of the town of Montroſe i is 
56% 34/ north; and its longitude from London is 29 107 
weſt. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a gentle eminence in a 
peninſula, formed by the baſon, the river Southeſk and the 
German Ocean. The neck, which connects with the main- 
land on the N. E., formerly, muſt have been much nar- 
rower than at preſent; as, from the appearance of the 
links, it is evident, that the ſea has retired from its former 
limits, almoſt a mile. This is the voice of tradition, to 
which every ſpectator muſt aſſent, 


Air, Diſeaſes, Fc. From the ſituation of Montroſe, it 
may naturally be imagined, that the atmoſphere is replete 
with aqueous particles, and very piercing in cold wea- 
ther, and when the wind is from the eaſt. But, as the 
town is built, on a ſandy dry ſoil, and there are hardly any 
ſtagnant waters or lakes in the neighbourhood, it is not 
ſubje& to thoſe march miaſmata, which occaſion agues and 
fevers. The moſt prevalent diſeaſes of Montroſe, are, of 
the chronic ſort, ſuch as, rheumatiſm, toothach, ſore-throat, 
ſeurvy, ſcrophula, &c. Phthiſis pulmonalis, frequent] y pro- 
ceeding from ſcrophula interna, is not uncommon in this 
place. | The 9 or 1 diſeaſe, prevails 

much 
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much among all ranks, eſpecially the vulgar. When fever 
occur, they are almoſt conſtantly of the nervous tribe. Eve. 
ry malady proceeding from a relaxed ſtate of the fibres 
prevails here. This relaxation is occaſioned, by our at. 
moſphere being replete with marine vapours, and a copious 
mephitic exhalation, emitted from the baſon, when the 
water retires. From this account, putrid diſeaſes might 
be ſuppoſed to be among our endemics, but they are not. 
The true putrid ſore-throat is a rare diſtemper here; and 
our nervous fevers, unleſs neglected, or improperly treated, 
rarely aſſume the putrid diatheſis. The humidity of our 
atmoſphere is probably corrected by a conſiderable mix- 
ture of ſaline particles.—The water is excellent, and to be 
had in abundance. It is conveyed about 3 miles in pipes 
of lead, and iſſues from wells in different parts of the 


town. 


Antiquities — Among the few antiquities, which Montroſe 
can boaſt of, the Fort hill, which takes its name from the 
caſtle, built on its ſummit, deſerves to be particularly men- 
tioned. From its poſition, it was well adapted to command 
the town, the harbour, and the ſhipping in the river. The 
main current of the river probably flowed, in former times, 
on the other fide of the iſland of Inchbrayock, and it has 
evidently made very confiderable encroachments on this 
hill. A well was diſcovered a few years ago on the brink, 
and, when the water 1s clear and ſmooth, another has been 
ſeen a good way into the river. Both of them, in all pro- 
bability, have been once within the fort. The inhabitants 
remember, that the river at the Fort hill was not near ſo 
deep, nor ſo broad, as at preſent. Tradition ſays, that in an- 
cient times, perſons on the oppoſite banks could almoſt 


ſhake hands, Another memorable and valuable piece of 
antiquity 
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.ntiquity belonging to Montroſe 1+ an hoſpital, or maiſon de 
Dien, which has been allowed to go to ruin; but the reve- 
nues are preſerved, and are under the management of the 
Town-council, and a maſter of the hoſpital of their ap- 
pointment. One of the moſt ancient houſes in the town, 
(now belonging to, and poſſeſſed by Mr Scott of Logie), 
is famous for being the houſe, where the celebrated Mar- 
quis of Montroſe was born; arid in which the pretender 
ſlept on 13th February 1916, the night before his 
eſcape. Next morning he went on board a frigate, which 
lay in the road, and conveyed him ſafe to France. 


Population. — The following ſtatements will pretty clearly 
prove a progreſſive increaſe of population. 
| For 10 years, Ditto, 
ending 1770. ending 1790. 


Annual average of Marriages, 35 52 
— — Baptiſms, 73 96 
— Burials, 118 160 


The liſts of marriages and burials may be depended 
on. The liſt of baptiſms is as exact as could be pro- 
cured. But the inattention of parents, and the back ward 
neſs of many to pay the ſchoolmaſter his dues, is a matter 
of very general complaint throughout Scotland, and contri- 
butes to render ſuch liſts leſs accurate, than might be wiſh- 
ed. If we multiply 127, which was the number of bu- 
nals from iſt January 168 5, to ditto 1686, by 36, the 
pariſh, at that time, would contain about 4572 inhabitants. 
According to this method of computation, the number of 
louls, from 1740 to 1750, were, at an average, only 4248 
but, from 1780 to 1990, they increaſed confiderably. 

The following liſts were extracted from the miniſter's 
pariſh rolls, which are made up with all poſhble accuracy : 
In 


* 
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In Town. In the Country. Total. 


Number of ſouls in 1776, 4465 gog 5374 
Ditto in 1784, — 4866 950 5816 
Ditto in 1790, _— 5194 I090 6194 


When it is conſidered, that the manufacture of canvas, 
fince the peace of 1783, has been, in a great meaſure, piven 
up, and, that trade, fince that time, has not been very briſk 

-in Montroſe, it will be acknowledged, that the population 
in this town, has, of late, increaſed, more than might have 
been expected. Gloomy ſpeculatiſts predicted, at the con- 
cluſion of the American war, that many would emigrate 
from this corner. A very few did emigrate, and theſe 
few have given no encouragement to others to follow their 
example. 


Public Buildings. — The public buildings in Montroſe 
moſt worthy of notice, are, 1. The old town-houſe, which 
is ſituated in the middle of the principal ſtreet. A part 
was fitted up for the grammar-ſchool, and a part for the 
public priſon. As the rooms and cells in the priſon were 
too few, and ill-contrived, this houſe is repairing, in ſuch 
A manner, that men and women, debtors and criminals, 
may have ſeparate apartments, correſponding with their 
ſtation and their crimes. 

2. The new town-houſe, built in 1963, towards the 
ſouth end of Murray-ſtreet, with its front directed to the 
Port. It is conſtructed: according to the modern taſte, with 
rooms, where the magiſtrates afſemble, c. 

3. The Pariſh Church.—The old church of Montroſe was 
a Gothic ſtructure, rendered very gloomy and irregular, by 
large additions to the galleries and to the building it- 
ielf. It was originally; however, venerable and well pro. 

portioned, 
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portioned. Having fallen into decay, the heritors, town- 
council, kirk-feſſion, trades, and proprietots of ſeats, agreed 
unanimouſly to build another in its ſtead; the dimenſions 
of which, are 98 by 65 feet over walls. The plan has 
been formed with deliberation ;— it has been compared 
with modern churches ;—it has been ſubmitted to the in- 
ſpection of ſome ſkilful architects; —and, it is to be hoped; 
will be executed in fuch a manner as to merit public appro- 
bation *. 2 

4. The Epiſcopal chapel.— This chapel was founded in 
1722. It is an ornament to the town, and was even praiſed 
by the author of the Rambler, in his Tour through Scot- 
land, as a neat and cleanly place of public worſhip. 

5. Public Schools.—In this town there are a great num- 
ber of private ſchools, in which all ordinary branches of 
male and female education are taught; but the public 
ſchools, patroniſed by the town-council and kirk- ſeſſion, 
are three. The grammar-ſchool, in which Latin alone is 
taught. The writing-ſchool, in which, beſides writing, 
are 


* It is but juſtice to the inhabitants of Montroſe, to take this opportu- 
nity of ſtating the very liberal and Chriſtian-like manner, in which the dif- 
ferent ſects have uniformly conducted themſelves to each other. The 
thwn-council and ſeſſion, lately petitioned the managers of the Epiſcopal 
and Anti-burgher churches, that the members of the eſtabliſhed church 
might have the liberty of enjoying divine (ſervice in their meeting-houſes, 
till the pariſh-church was rebuilt. They, and their congregations, not 
only granted this petition, but declared, in the handſomeſt manner, their 
willingneſs to ſubmit to conſiderable inconveniencies, in order to accommo- 
date their fellow Chriſtians to their wiſhes. It is not long ſince the Anti- 
burgher congregation applied for liberty, to have their miniſter ordained in 
the eſtabliſhed church, as their own was repairing at that time, and liberty 
was readily granted. Thus they have ſoon found an opportuvity to expreſs 
their gratitude in kind, and given occaſion to remark, that a generous 
action may meet with a return in à way little expected. 

Yor. V. E. 
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are alſo taught arithmetic and book-keeping. The Eng. 
liſh ſchool, in which are taught the reading of Engliſh, ac. 
cording to the new method, and the principles of Engliſh 
grammar. Some of the matters of the public ſchools, teach, 
in private, other branches, ſuch. as French, mathematics, 
geography and muſic. The public ſchools were formerly 
in different rooms in the middle of the town ; but, two 
years ago, very handſome and ſpacious ſchools were built, 
in an open area in the links, where the boys and girls en- 
joy falubrious air, and have ample ſcope for amuſement, 
without endangering either their health or their morals, 

6. The Public Library.— Some literary gentlemen, eager 
to read a variety of publications, not to be had in the 
place, and which they conld not conveniently purchaſe, 
reſolved to enter into a ſociety, for the purpoſe of forming 
a public library. It was begun in 1785, and is, at this 
time, in as flouriſhing a condition as could well be expected. 
Such inſtitutions, evidently tend to increaſe knowledge, 
and to diffuſe a taſte for learning, and therefore ought, as 
much as poſlible, to be encouraged “. 

7. The Lunatic Hoſpital. —This is one of the moſt uſeful 
and patriotic inſtitutions belonging to this or any other 
town. Before it was built, the magiſtrates were frequent- 
ly under the neceſſity of confining lunatics in the common 
priſon, fituated in the middle of the town, where they were 
hable to have their diforders increaſed, by the publicity of 
the place of their confinement, and often exhibited the 
moſt ſhocking ſcenes of blaſphemy and deſperation. At 


length, 


* The public teachers of youth and ſtudents at the univerſities, have the 
benefit of the library gratis. Convinced of its great utility, ſeveral gentle- 
men have already preſented to the library valuable books, and ſome have 
preſented works of their own compoſition, 
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length, in 1779, Mrs Carnegie of Pittarrow, juſtly celebrated 
for her public ſpirit, ſuggeſted the plan of a lunatic hoſpi- 
tal, to be erected in the links near Montroſe. By her in- 
fluence, a petition, ſigned by ſome perſons of diſtinction in 
the town and neighbourhood, was preſented to the magi- 
ſtrates, requeſting their aid for erecting ſuch an hoſpital ; 
and ſoon after, a ſubſcription was opened for that purpoſe, 
which ſucceeded beyond expeQation. Sixty nine lunatics 
have already been admitted into the houſe, ſome from 
places ſo diſtant as Perth, Averdeen and Edinburgh, of 
whom 14 have been cured, 6 removed greatly better, 21 
died, and 28 remain in the hoſpital “. 

Conflitution 


* It is propoſed, as ſoon as the funds will permit, to fit up a ſick ward; in 
the mean time, 57 patients, labouring under dangerous diſcaſes, have been 
taken into the hoſpital, manyſof whom required chirurgical operations, Twen- 
ty ſix have been cured, 10 relieved, 8 removed incurable, 10 died, ard 6 are 
under cure; 1324 out- patients have received advice and medicine gratts, 
410 of whom have been cured, 389 relieved, and 2 died. Such was the 
ſtate of the hoſpital at the beginning of 1790. As it was ereQed by ſub- 
ſcription, it has been hitherto ſupported by funds annually granted by the 
magiſtrates of Montroſe, by collections at the church and Epiſcopal chapel, 
by a collection through the Synod of Angus and Mearns, and the voluntary 
donations and contributions of the . hamane and liberal. Several lunatics 
from the pariſh of Montroſe have been admitted, gratis, and, from other 
pariſhes, whence liberal contributions have been received, at ſo low a 
rate as L. 8, L. J, L. 6, and even L S a- year. But, without further liberal do- 
nations, aud the continuance of annual ſubſcriptions, the funds muſt be in- 
adequate to ſupport the inſtitution, in ſuch a manner as its friends would 


with, The medical gentlemen of Montroſe, give both advice and atten- 


dance gratis; and the treaſurer is equally diſintereſted. The humanity and 
frugality of the maſter and miſtreſs, and the order and cleanlineſs of the 
houſe, merit the higheſt commendation, Several pieces of coarſe theeting 
have been made, from the yarn ſpun by the lunatics in their lucid intervals. 


At ſuch times, they are alſo eccaſionally employed in painting, reading, 


gardening, knitting ſtockings, ſpinning, and working with the needle. A 
piece of painting, in the miſtreſs's room, done by one of the lunatics, is, ug 
tach, a confiderable curioſity. i 
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Conflitution and Income of the Borough.——Montroſe is a 
royal borough, united with thoſe of Aberdeen, Bervie, 
Brechin, and Arbroath, in chuſing a member of Parliament, 
The corporation has continued in nearly the ſame ſtate, for 
about 450 years. It is compoſed of 19 members, vs. the 
provoſt, 3 bailies, dean of guild, treaſurer, hoſpital maſter, 
10 merchant councillors, and 2 councillors from the trades, 
The old council ele& the new, and they may continue them- 
ſelves, in office, as long as they pleaſe to hold together. The 
conſtitution requires no change of merchant councillors 
yearly; but the 2 trades councillors muſt be changed every 
two years. They may, however, be ſucceeded by their pre- 
deceſſors. The revenues of the town are not very ample, 

and have been conſiderably burdened by building an ad- 
dition to the pier, makin ga new market for butchers 
meat, ereCting lamps, improving public walks, ſubſcribing 
to public works, building new ſchools, and augmenting the 
number of teachers and their ſalaries, &c.; but they are 
managed with care; and if nothing unforeſeen happens, will 
receive an addition not many years hence. The provoſt 
has L. 40 yearly, allowed him to defray the expences of 
making burgeiles, and entertainments on the King's birth- 
day, or at the election of magiſtrates, &c. That ap- 
pears to be a very economical meaſure, as probably, more 
than double that ſum would be inſufficient to defray theſe 
expences, without ſuch a regulation. 


Commerce aud Manufaftures—As the harbour of Mon- 


troſe 1s the moſt commodious of any, between the river 
Tay and the bay of Cromarty, the trade of this town, has, 
for a long time, been confiderable. In the beginning of 
this century, and till about the year 1744, Montroſe was 
diſtinguiſhed by its ſhipping. It was alſo famous for a 

market 
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market for linen yarn, which was brought from all parts 
of the counties of Angus and Mearns, and ſold here, whence 
it was ſent to London and Mancheſter. A great market, cal- 
led Rood fair, was held here in the beginning of May, which 
was formerly much reſorted to, but 1s now much on the de- 
cline. About 50 years ago ſmuggling was much praiſed here, 
and indeed almoſt every where on the coaſt of Scotland, 
and ſcarcely any ſort of manufacture was carried on. 

The firſt manufacture, of any conſequence, that of 
canvas, was erected here by a company in 1745. It was 
carried on, for many years, to a great extent, and anſwered 
well. Soon after, it was followed by another company on 
a large ſcale, and, afterwards by many ſmaller ones, parti- 
cularly during the laſt war. As the fame thing happened 
in other places in the kingdom, this article was fo much 
overdone, at the peace of 1783, that all the great companies 
here, and moſt of the ſmaller ones, gave up, turned their 
working-houſes into dwelling-houſes, and ſold off their 
machinery and utenſils, &c. Little, therefore, is now at- 
tempted in that line, compared with what was done before. 

During this period, two different companies ſet up a large 
manufacture of coloured and white thread, and were follow- 
ed by others on a ſmaller ſcale. One of the larger compa- 
nies has given up; but the other continues, and has found it, 
as yet, a very profitable branch of buſineſs. It is at preſent 
the moſt conſiderable article of manufacture in the town. 
Some brown ſheetings and Oſnaburghs are alſo made here, 
and a pretty confiderable trade is carried on, in the commiſ- 
ſion line, in Oſnaburghs and yarn ſent to Glaſgow. The 
| cotton manufattures have been lately attempted, and various 
imaller articles, as ſtockings, &c. are manufactured. There 
is a good tannery, and rope -Works belonging to different 
companies. 

| | This 
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This town has been long diſtinguiſhed for making and ex. 
porting excellent malt, and for making good malt liquor of 
all kinds. A public brewery, eſpecially for ſmall beer, haz 
been lately ſet up. But private families, in general, brew 
for their own uſe. The ſtrong ale made here, is eſteemed, 
by good judges, equal to the Burton ale. 

To Montroſe, there belong, commonly, about 16 or 18 
fiſhermen, but many of them are old, and for ſome years 
paſt they have had very indifferent ſucceſs. Haddocks are 
juſt now remarkably rare, and conſequently extremely dear, 
The muſſels belonging to this place are excellent, both for bait 
and eating, and they are never dangerous. They are to be 
found in great plenty, all over the river and at the harbour, 
Oyſters have been laid in a deep part of the river, to try if 
they will ſucceed there, but a ſufficient time, for a full trial 
of the experiment, has not as yet elapſed. Incredible num- 
bers of lobſters were, ſome years ago, taken on this coaſt. Pen- 
nant, in his tour (1772,) p. 2, mentions, that 60,000 or 10,000 
were, at that time, ſent annually to London; but that branch 
of commerce is now laid aſide, as not ſufficiently advanta- 
geous, Quantities of white fiſh, as cod, turbot, &c. might be 
taken on the great ſand banks off this coaſt. The Long for- 
ties extend parallel thereto; and beyond that, lie, Montroſe 
pits, (fee Hammond's chart of the North Sea), a great bank 
with fix pits in it. If we reckon from the ſurface of the 
water, they are from 40 to 100 fathoms deep. Thoſe banks 
{warm with fiſh, but are nevertheleſs much neglected. At- 
tempts have, indeed, been made for ſome years paſt, but unſuc- 
ceſsfully, owing to the miſcondu& of the perſons employed. 

There are at preſent 3 ſhips, belonging to Montroſe, con- 
cerned in the whale-fiſhing buſineſs. They generally go to 
Davis Straits. The trade is very precarious, but they have, 


upon the whole, been more ſucceſsful than many others. 
| At 
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At the harbour of Montroſe, there is a good wet dock, 
where ſhips are built and repaired, not only for this, but 
for other ports. | 
In 1783, a plan was adopted, and patroniſed by ſeveral 
tlemen and merchants of Montroſe, for inſuring ſhips and 
goods at ſea. It has been carried on ever fince. As there 
is alſo in this place a branch of the office at Dundee, for in- 
ſuring houſes and furniture againſt fire, moſt of the proper- 
ty, belonging to the inhabitants, may be inſured in the town 
itſelf. | 
The port of Montroſe, which comprehends within its 
bounds, all the coaſt, from the Tod-head on the north, to the 
lights of Tay on the ſouth, had, in 1789, the following 
number of ſhips, and quantity of tonnage belonging to it. 


Number of Ships. Tonnage. 
Montroſe and Ferryden, 53 3543 
Arbroath, - 8 29 - 1539 
Johnſhaven, 3 12 2 
Gourdon, - - - 6 F 
Eaſt and Weſt Havens, 3 . I18 


— —ů— — 


Total Ships, 103 Total Tonnage, 5849 * 


Duty 


The principal articles imported from foreign parts, in the year 1789, in- 
to the port of Montroſe, including Arbroath, were nearly as follows : 


Aſhes pearl, - 14 tons. Iron, = 166 Tons, 
Aſhes wood, - 27 ditto, Clover ſeed, - 11 ditto. 
Flax, 578 ditto. Whale blubber, 299 ditto. 
Hemp, - 69 ditto, Whale fins alias 
Whale-bone, 14 ditto. 
Fir timber, 1479 ditto 


Battes, 
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Duty on Coats —The duty on Scotch and Engliſh coal, pail 
in Scotland, amounts to about L. 11,000 a- year. Of this fum, 
the diſtricts belonging to the cuſtom-houſes of Aberdeen and 
Montroſe, pay the principal part. In the year 1788, Montroſe 
paid L. 2285, and Aberdeen L. 4735. The heavy duty in- 
poſed on Scotch coal, carried coaſtwiſe by fea, begins at the 
Red-head, between this and Arbroath. Montrofe is, of 
conſequence, the firſt town to the northward of the Frith 
of Forth, where it is paid. It is a duty undoubtedly impo. 
litic, partial and oppreſſive. It is impolitic, as it difcon- 
rages population and induſtry in the north of Scotland. I. 
is partial and oppreſſive, as the richeſt and moſt populon; 


parts 
Pattens, = . 25 hundred. Spruce beer, 76 barrels 
Deals, "— - 172 ditto. Tar, 21 laſts, 


Lintſeed, +» - 298 quarters. 
Beſides ſundry other inferior ſpecies of wood, and miſcellaneous articles of 
ſmaller value. The principal articles exported in 2789, from this port, in- 
cluding Arbroath and Johnſhaven, of which no ſeparate n is kept, are 
nearly as follow : 


Barley and beer, — ED. 838 6971 quarters, 
Malt, - - - | $287 ditto, 
Sail-cloth, . - 556t ells. 
Refides ſmall quantities of oats, —_ . wheat, flour, tow, &c. 
| Salmon ſhipped at Montroſe. 
In 1788, SP yell bo rg be ST. Oe PONENT 2200 kitts, 
— 89 ii NT 2009 ditto. 
— 90 - - 2500 ditto, 


The quantity of fed 6 kippered win fold here, cannot be eaſily al 
certained, 

In the year 1789, beſides other goods, too various and numerous to a0. 
mit of ſpecification, there were brought coaſtwiſe, into this port and it 
creeks, from England and the Frith of Forth, : 


Great coals, „ 11,446 tons. 
Small coals, 28,490 London chalders 
. T >. G07 On. 
Cinders, - . - 3 375 ditto, 


. 
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parts of Scotland pay no part of it, and the moſt remote 
and pooreſt parts of the kingdom pay the whole. A grie- 
yance of this kind, merits the attention of Parliament, and 
ought to be redreſſed, by aboliſhing the tax altogether, or 
ſubſtituting an equivalent in its ſtead on ſome other article, to 
be levied thronghout all Scotland. Such a tax would be the 
meereſt trifle to the kingdom at large, could be grudged by 
none, who had any regard to ſubſtantial juſtice, and would 
deliver this patt of the country from a grievous burden, 
without the removal of which, neither its commerce nor 
its agriculture can proſper. 


Poor. The number of paupers in this place is very 
great. This is owing in part to the many charitable inſti- 
tutions in Montroſe ;—to the character its inhabitants have 
long maintained of kindneſs to ſtrangers, and liberality to 
the poor ;—and' partly, indeed, to the different manufac- 
tures, to which men advanced in life, and reduced in circum- 
lances, repair for bread to themſelves and numerous fa- 
milies, and who, within a few years, become a burden on 
the public. 

Of the funds allotted for the uſe of the poor, thoſe * 


longing to the church-ſeſſions are the largeſt, and managed, 


in general, with the greateſt impartiality ; without any re- 
ſpect to perſons, ſtation, , employment, or principle, religi- 
ous or political. The monthly penſioners amount at preſent 
to about 168. Beſides theſe, occaſional ſupplies are ordered 
for others at the monthly meetings. Such perſons as, in the 
interval, are reduced to temporary diſtreſs, apply to the elder 
or church warden, belon ging to the diviſion of the town 
or country pariſh, where they reſide, who recommends them 
to the moderator of the ſeſſion. Upon this, the moderator 
ſues out an order to the treaſurer, called a precept, to give 

Vol. V. 1 them 
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them a ſupply, ſeldom exceeding half a crown. The paſſing 
traveller, who is well recommended, as an object deſerving 
the compaſſion of the public, receives alſo occaſional ſupply, 
upon producing to the treaſurer the moderator's precept, 
Theſe occafional ſupplies, during the interval of the meet. 
ings of the ſeſſion, amount to from L. 30 to L. 40 a-year, 

A. tolerable idea of the nature and extent of theſe fund; 
now and formerly, may be deduced from a brief detail of 
the income and expenditure, towards the concluſion of the 


laſt century, and at the preſent time. 


Income, from 1ſt February 1685, to ditto 1686. 


Collected at the church-doors, - 
Received from William Durrow, - 
=— for the mortcloth and bells, - 
One fixteenth part of the loadening of the ſhip 


L. 73 


19 
18 


Elizabeth, belonging to the ſeſſion, - 15 15 11+ 
Free · will offerings, by merchants and maſters of 

veſſels, - - t3 23 6 
Intereſt of money for one year, at 6 per cent. It 13 4 
Collected, at diſpenſing the Lord's Supper, 10 12 61 
— — for the relief of James Ogilvie, pri- 

ſoner with the Turks, - - 6 13 4 
Collections at ſea, - - 8-73-06 
Received from James Gentleman, - 3-300 
Fornication penalties, - - - 3 1 4 
For Roſſie's daughter's interment in the church, I 13 4 
For the clerk's wife's interment in ditto, - I 13 4 
Trifling articles, —— - 2 7 
Total income, - - - L. 186 2 1 


Expenditure, 
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Expenditure, from 1ſt February 1685, to ditto 1686. 


Monthly penſioners, to the number of about 62, L. 77 5 84 
Orphan's board, ceſs, church officers dues, 

Kc. &c. &c. Miniſters ſtipend from the ſeſ- 

fion's lands, ſeſſion-clerk's fees, &c. « 21 19 5% 
Given to ſundry poor, by the ſeſſion's orders, at 


S different times, - . 19 8 21 
of The miniſter's precepts to the treaſurer, - 17 18 72 
t Given for the relief of James Ogilvie, the mo- | 
ney collected for that end, - - 613 46 
For repairing the one ſixteenth part of the ſhip 
Elizabeth, - - SS 
L 1 
f For repairing the church, - 1 
4 . . . * 
a For a pair of joggs, lead, and putting them in, 0 4 1 


Total expenditure, - L. 148 12 12 
Total income, - 186 2 x 


Balance in treaſurer's hands, L. 37 9 11+ 


Income from iſt 1 1789, to 1ſt N 1790. 


Collected at the church door, - 94 6 3t 
4 Received for land rents, - - 13 9 © 
; Collected, at diſpenſing the Lord's Supper, in 
0 May and November, - 39 9 9 
5 Received for burials, and liberty to erect monu- 
4 ments, ” — 26 10 22 
4 Houſe-rents, - 23 13 2 
6 Seat-rents in the ſeſſion's loft, and * body of | 
* the church, - - 6 5 © 
T Received, out of the effects of ſuch as died, 


when ſupported by the ſeſſion, - x 0 OF 


HS 


Total income, I.. 264 4 5+ 
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Expenditure, from 1ſt January 1789, to 1ſt January 1790. 
Monthly penſioners, to the number of about 


168, - - L. 89 6 6 
The miniſter's precepts to the treaſurer, + 32 6-9 
Orphans board, and clothing to ditto, - 39 4 54 
Schoolmaſter's ſalaries, and church-officer's fees, 18 8 44 
To the lunatic hoſpital, - - 14 © o 
Diſtributed to the poor at November ſacrament, 11 © 0 
Incident charges, - - 10 6 3 
Intereſt of money borrowed, - 6 14 8 
Paid for waiting on people in diſtreſs, 6 6 7 0 
To poor children reſtrained from begging, „ 
Church-ſervants fees, and expences at both ſa- 

craments, Mx - 4 17 6 
Miniſter's ſtipend and ceſs, - 5 13 10 
Repairing the church, 41 2 87 
Collins given to poor perſons by the ſeflion, 9 31-8 
Treaſurer's fees, - - 3 0 0 
Communion elements, at the November ſacra- 

ment, - . 2 13 0 

Total expenditure, - L. 248 18 32 
Total income, - 264 4 55 


Balance in the treaſurer's hands, L. 15 6 © 


The hoſpital funds, which are under the direction of 
the town-council, have been ſo much improved, that they 
amount, at preſent, to about L. 108 Sterling a- year. They 
are reſtricted, entirely, to the relief of decayed burghers. 
Mortified money, to the amount of about L. 1600 Sterling, was 
left by John Milne, Eſq; of Old Montroſe, Baillie Aughter- 
lonie, Mrs Grahame, Provoſt Thomas Chriſtie, &c. under 
the direction of the magiſtrates and miniſters, &c. The in- 

intereſt 
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tereſt is diſtributed, at particular ſeaſons of the year, among 
the poor at large, belonging to this pariſh, The family 
of Hedderwick, mortified a ſmall ſum to the poor at large, 
both in the town and country pariſh, and another to pur- 
chaſe for the poor in the country pariſh, Bibles and New 
Teſtaments. 

The ſailor's box is not rich, as many of the mariners 
ſcruple to pay the dues. It affords, however, to the widows, 
&c. of ſuch as are connected with it, occafional ſupplies to 
pay houſe-rent, buy coals, &c. Shipwrecked ſailors, tra- 
velling to their own homes, if their ſtory is judged to be 
genuine, may alſo expect ſome charity from this fund. 

The trades funds were formerly conſiderable ; but ſome 
years ago, they were more than exhauſted by a ruinous 
law-ſuit, By perſevering economy, and ſome donations, 
they are at preſent emerging out of debt. 

As, notwithſtanding all theſe funds, and the generoſity of 
many individuals, there are ſome poor perſons, belonging 
to Montroſe, who could not ſubfiſt without applying to the 
public at large; the magiſtrates, and church-ſeſſion, meet at 
a particular time of the year, and give out badges to ſuch 
as they know to be under the neceſſity of begging. Theſe 
licenſed beggars go through the town the firſt day of every 
month, but are not allowed to beg at any other time, nor 
to go beyond the bounds of the pariſh. They are ſup- 
plied ſo liberally, that they receive nothing from any of 
the public funds, except when lying on a ſick bed. Their 
number, at preſent, is about 40. 

At the ſame time, as idleneſs is very pernicious to mo- 
rals, eſpecially to the morals of the youth, the council and 
church· ſeſſion give a monthly penſion to ſome orphans, and 
other poor children, to reſtrain them from begging, to 
Which they would otherwiſe be obli ged to have recourſe. 

| Convinced, 
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Convinced, alſo, of, the importance of an early Chriſtian 
education, the church-ſefſion ſend a number of poor children 
to ſchool, and pay for their education, till they are able, x 
leaſt, to read the ſcriptures. There are, at preſent, about 
50 ſuch on the roll. They are at different ſchools, which 
are viſited annually, that their progreſs in learning may he 
aſcertained. 


Ecclefiaftical State.— There are few people in Montroſe, 
who do not, occaſionally, at leaſt, attend ſome place of pu- 
blic worſhip. The great body of the people are preſbyte- 
rians. Hitherto, there has been only one church belonging 
to the eſtabliſhment ; but it is large, and much crowded, 
The charge is collegiate* The ſtipend of the ſenior clergy: 
man, is in money L.48 : 14: 7534, with 48 bolls zffirlots 
2x pecks of bear, 55 bolls 2 firlots 24 pecks meal, and; 
bolls 2 firlots of wheat, but without a manſe or glebe. The 
ſtipend of the ſecond miniſter ariſes from an annuity, laid 
on houſes within the royalty, by a& of Parliament, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. of yearly rent. It amounts, at preſent, 
to upwards of L. 100; and if levied with ſtrictneſs, would 
conſiderably exceed the ſtipend of the firſt charge. 

The following, is as accurate an account, of the numbers 
belonging to the religious ſects, in this ne, as could well 
be obtained. 

| Souls, 
Perſons, young and old, belonging to the Efta- 
bliſhed Church, 18 - 4774 
Ditto, belonging the Church of England, 720 
Ditto, belonging to the Seceſſion, including 
Antiburghers and Burghers - +: - 296 
Ditto, belonging to the Epiſcopal Church of 
Scotland, - - — - 134 


Carried forward, 6004 
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Brought forward, 6004 
Perſons belonging to two ſects of Independents, 92 


Anabaptiſts, - - — : 40 
Bereans of different kinds, - - 20 
Unitarians, - - - - 10 
Quakers, n E 4 - 4 

Perſons unconneQted with any particular relig1- 
ous Society, - - - - 24 
In all, 6194 


Though the religious ſects in Montroſe are thus nume- 
rous, and perſons belonging to three or four different kinds, 
are ſometimes to be found in the ſame family, they live, in 
general, in great harmony. About the beginning, and to- 
wards the middle of the preſent century, religious zeal, car- 
ried to an extreme, produced very bad effects; and, if the 
clergy were not diſpoſed, to go as great a length as their 
hearers, they were perſecuted much by anonymous letters, 
threatenings of proſecution, and evil ſpeaking ; but, in this 
reſpect, the times are happily changed. Some bigots may 
be found every where, but here they are much reduced in 
number, and are daily diminiſhing. The clergy belonging 
to the different ſeQs, are on a friendly footing ; the people, 
in general, attend public worſhip very regularly, and 
behave with becoming decency in the houſe of God. There 
are few places, where, upon the whole, the Sunday is better 
kept; though it muſt be confeſſed, there is, in this reſpect, 
a falling off here, as well as elſewhere. 


Amuſements.—The people in Montroſe have amuſements 
of various kinds, both in ſummer and winter. Social viſits 
take place at all ſeaſons, and ſuch recreations as commonly 


attend 


* 
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attend them. The gentlemen hold a monthly club, which 
is well attended by perſons of diſtinction, both in the town 
and neighbourhood. During ſummer, many go to the wells, 
or retire to the country to enjoy rural felicity. Such as re. 
main at home are frequently entertained with exhibitions 
calculated to gratify curioſity, or to increaſe knowledge. Play. 
ing at the golf is a favourite and .wholeſome amuſement, 
There is excellent ground for this purpoſe, and alfo for walk. 
ing; as a large part of the links is level, and dry at all ſea. 
ſons. Playing at bowls and billiards is alſo frequently 
practiſed. Cards, ſometimes, engroſs too much time. In the 
proper ſeaſon, ſome retire to the hills for ſhooting, and their 
friends at home judge of their ſucceſs, by the preſents they 
receive. During the winter ſeaſon, there is an aſſembly eve. 
ry three weeks. It is conducted with the greateſt decorum, 
and none but proper company are admitted. Actors occa- 
ſionally perform here, and undoubtedly meet with too much 
encouragement, though their mode of living is ſuch, that 
they generally depart in poverty, and leave debts behind 
them. At Chriſtmas, and the new year, the opulent 
burghers begin to feaſt with their friends, and go a round of 
viſits, which takes up the ſpace of many weeks. Upon. ſuch 
occaſions, the graveſt is expected to be merry, and to join in 
a chearful ſong. Inſtrumental muſic has been, for many 
years, paſt, much neglected. Public or private concerts are 
rare. This is the more to be regretted, as muſic is a very 
ianocent, chearful, and rational amuſement, and if more cul- 
tivated, might divert the attention from other, object, 
which injure the health, or deſtroy the morals of the people, 


Concluſion. — Montroſe is juſtly accounted one of the ſirſt 
provincial towns for its fize in Scotland, or perhaps in 
Great Britain, It receives, on account of its neat and 

cleanly 
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cleanly appearance, many encomiums from ſtrangers. The 
houſes, if not elegant, are, on the whole, well built and 
regular; but, like thoſe of Flanders, their gabel ends are 
often turned towards the ſtreet. With one or two excep- 
tions, they are now all of ſtone, and many of them covered 
with blue ſlates. In the principal part of the town, each 
family poſſeſſes a ſeparate houſe. But beyond the port, 
and at the ſhore, the caſe is otherwiſe. Hence it is more 
populous, than a ſtranger would be apt to imagine. As it 
is a town more diſtinguiſhed by the reſidence of perſons of 
opulence and faſhion, than of commerce and induſtry, and 
often, but eſpecially in time of war, full of ſoldiers and 
failors, the vices, which predominate in theſe diſſipated 
times, are not uncommon. But, on the whole, the charac- 
ter of the people is reſpeQable, poſſeſſing a degree of pu- 
blic ſpirit, of hoſpitality to ſtrangers, and of charity to the 
poor, rarely to be equalled. 
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NUMBER III. 


PARIS H OF MOULIN. 


(COUNTY OF PERTH.) 


By the Rev. Mr ALEXANDER STEWART. 


Name, Situation, Extent and Surface. 


F HE ancient and modern appellation of the pariſh is Mou- 
lin; ſo called from a ſmall village, where the church 
ſtands. That word is probably Celtic, like all the other 
names of places in its neighbourhood, but the etymology 1s 
uncertain. A ſmall lake once ſtood in the neighbourhood 
of the village, and has been converted, by means of drain- 
ing, into meadow ground. The word Moulin ſeems to have 
ſome reference to this lake; perhaps it may be maoth linne, 
a ſmooth pool; or magh linne, Pool-field; This pariſh is ſitu- 
ated in the county of Perth, preſbytery of Dunkeld, and Sy- 
nod of Perth and Stirling, extending from N. E. to S. W. 
about thirteen miles in length. It may properly be divided 
into two diſtricts, the Atholl, and the Strathardle diſtrict; 
the former lies on the banks of the rivers Tummel 
and Garry, which meet within the bounds of the pariſh. 
— The latter includes Glenbriarachan and Glenfernat, 
(which are watered reſpectively by the Briarachan and the 
Arnot) and a part of Strathardle, ſo called from the river 
Ardle, 
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Ardle, formed by the junction of the two laſt mentioned 
ſtreams. Theſe two diviſions of the pariſh, are ſeparated 
from each other, by a hill of inconſiderable height, and about 
four miles over. They lie in a direction nearly parallel to 
each other. The Strathardle diviſion extends in length 
about 7 miles from N. W. to S. E. and in breadth 62 miles · 
The length of the Atholl diviſion, from N. W. to 8. E. is 
7 miles, its breadth varies from 4 to 6 miles. 


Soil, Climate, and Diſeaſes. — The greater part of the pa- 
riſh is mountainous, with ſeveral high and abrupt preci- 
pices, though there are no mountains of extraordinary 
height. The hills are almoſt wholly covered with heath. 
Thoſe of Glenbriarachan and Glenfernat, yield the moſt 
graſs; affording paſture for ſeveral flocks of ſheep. The 
arable land is, in general, ſloping, but not very ſteep.— In 
the Atholl diſtrict the ſoil is tolerably deep and fertile. 
The fields round the village of Moulin, a ſpace of a mile 
and a half long, and half a mile broad, are among the moſt 
fertile in the Highlands of Perthſhire; the ſoil in the 
Strathardle diſtri& is ſhallower, and yields lighter crops. 
The air is dry and extremely healthy. : 

Chronical diſtempers are very rare. Sudden cold or heat, 
or violent exerciſe, ſometimes occaſions fevers, The itch, 
which uſed to be very frequent, has, in a great meaſure, diſ- 
appeared, owing, chiefly, to cleanlineſs of clothing. Del. 
tructive epidemical diſtempers are alſo extremely rare. In- 
oculation for the ſmall-pox, which is beginning to be practi- 
ſed among the lower claſſes, is almoſt always ſucceſsful, in 
preventing the fatal effects of that diſeaſe. 


* 
Rivers. 
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Rivers. None of the rivers are large, nor is it poſſible to 
render them navigable; the channels are often rocky, and 
very uneven ; in ſome places deep, in others ſhallow. Great 
quantities of ſmall ſtones, or of ſand, are carried along by eve. 
ry flood, ſo that the depth 1s perpetually varying ; and the 
rivers frequently ſhift their beds. The flat meadows on the 
banks of the Briarachan are frequently overflowed, and, in 
winter, often covered with water. A fall on the river 
Tummel, called the Lin of Tummel, about 8 feet high, is 
remarkable only for the quantity of water, and the force 
with which it is thrown over the rock ; and for affording a 
convenient pool for catching fiſh. The only lake is Loch 
Broom, ſituated in a hill on the confines of Moulin and Lo- 
gierait pariſhes. 


Fiſh.—The rivers contain trout, eel, par, minnow, but of 
no ſuperior quality, Loch Broom has abundance of trout, 
ſuperior in ſize and flavour to the river trout. Theſe kinds 
of fiſh are caught with the rod for ſport, or for the uſe of pri- 
vate families, but never for ſale. Salmon are found in the 
Tummel and Garry; the fiſhing continues from the begin- 
ning or middle of March, to the middle of Auguſt. The fiſh 
are almoſt all bought up for the London market, at 6. d. or 
Id. the Ib. till the firſt of May; then at 4d. or 41d. the Ib. 
The ſalmon are moſt in ſeaſon in the middle of ſpring, and 
degenerate through the ſummer months. They are caught, 
for the molt part, with net and bait ; ſometimes with a kind 
of ſpear, armed with three or five prongs, barbed at the 
point, which is plunged into the fiſh, while it lies motionleſs 
in ſtill water. Sometimes they are taken in a kind of large 
wicker baſket, placed ſo as to intercept their progreſs up the 

river, 
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river. The rent of the ſalmon fiſhing on the Tummel and 
Garry, within the bounds of the pariſh, is L. 42. 


Minerals. — There is abundance of limeſtone in the pariſh, 
but very little is burnt into lime, on account of the dearneſs 
of fuel. There is a rock on a hill, from which mill-ſtones 
have been ſometimes hewn, and rolled down the hill on an 
axis; the ſtone is of that kind, called by the country peo- 
ple, crow's ſpur. Several pieces of granite, of a beautiful 
kind, have been lately found, 


Animals. — The quadrupeds are horſes, cows, ſheep, ſwine, 
dogs, cats, wild cats, pole-cats, weazels, martins, foxes, bad- 
gers, rabbits, roes, deer, hares in abundance, a ſpecies of 
hare of a light blue colour in ſummer, and perfectly white 
in winter. The fowls are common hens, geeſe, ducks, pigeons, 
wood pigeons, jays, woodcocks, magpies, rails, plovers, he- 
rons, owls, partridges, muirfowls, black cocks, crows, hawks, 
ravens, kites, eagles, and all the Kinds of ſinging birds common 
in the Highlands of Scotland. A kind of brown hawk, which 
neſtles in a rock, half a mile from the village of Moulin, is 
much eſteemed by falconers, who come from different parts 
of Scotland, and even of England, to carry away the young 
ones. The cuckow appears in the woods about the end of 
April, or beginning of May, and diſappears about the begin- 
ning of July; ſwallows appear, and breed in May and June, 
and diſappear the middle of September. The woodcock 


comes about the middle of over, and goes away the 
middle of March. 


Population. By an exact enumeration made in September 
1791, the number of perſons in the pariſh was found to be 
| Males. 
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Mates. Females. Males. Femalh 
Unmar. $506 - - 384 Under 8 yrs 149 143 
Married 292 - - 272 Above 8 yrs 668 3789 
Widowers 39 Widows 76 


— — — —  c— 


817 932 817 932 
817 
Total, 1749 


The annual average of births for the laſt ) years, a 
taken from the pariſh regiſter, is 46. The average num. 
ber of children, produced by each marriage, may be about 
6. The return made, from hence, to Dr Webſter about 
1755, was 2109 ſouls, and the average of births from 
1751 to 1757, incluſive, was 64; ſo that, the population, i 
would appear, has conſiderably declined within the laſt 45 
years. The chief reaſon, ſeems to be, that many cor 
farms, (particularly one whole glen, Glenfernat, which 
contained upwards of 20 families), have been denuded 
of their inhabitants, and converted into ſheep-walks and 
grazings. Probably the preſent high rate of wages may 
have had ſome effect, in decreaſing the population, by ob- 
liging the tenants to keep fewer ſervants than formerly, 
To this it may be added, that numbers of young men and 
women, from 11 years of age to 28 or 30, leave the parilh 
yearly, to go to ſervice, or to learn trades in the low 
countries; ſome of whom, however, enen return tu 
ſettle in their native place. 


Number of Heritors, Farmers, Cc. The number df 
heritors is 14, of whom 7 reſide conſtantly in the pariſh, 
and other 3 occafionally. The number of farmers, aſcer- 


tained by ſurvey, is I94 ; of theſe 89 poſſeſs a plough - gang 
105 
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roß half a plough- gang; the families of the former gene- 
rally conſiſt of the tenant, his wife, 4 children, and a ſer- 
vant, in all 623 perſons; and the families of the latter, 
may be reckoned to conſiſt of man, wife, and 4 children, 
or 630 individuals. There are in the pariſh 28 weavers, 
10 tailors, 8 carpenters, 7 ſhoemakers, 6 ſhop-keepers 
5 blackſmiths, 5 maſons, 4 flaxdrefſers, 4 coopers, 3 
fievemakers, 1 dyer, in all 81. Of labouring ſervants, 
there are 17 males, and 18 females, in gentlemen's families; 
the number of both ſexes, among the tenants, may be 
eſtimated at 89, as tenants who, hold a plough-gang, gene- 
rally keep one ſervant, who is of the female ſex, if any 
of the ſons are able to aſſiſt their father in managing the 
farm ; but if otherwiſe, the tenant is obliged to keep a 
male ſervant, and, in that caſe, can ſcarcely afford to keep 
z female ſervant alſo. There are in the pariſh, 1 clergy- 
man of the eſtabliſhed church, x ſtudent of divinity, and 5 
gentlemen's families, containing 46 perſons, including ſer- 
vants. All the inhabitants are of the Eftabliſhed Church. 


Houſes, &c.— The number of inhabited houſes is 440, 
conſequently the number of perſons in each houſe is, about 
4, at an average; but, it 1s to be obſerved, that many are 
poſſeſſed by widows and widowers, who have no family, 
and by unmarried tradeſmen. There are no houſes unin- 
habited, nor any farms unoccupied. New houſes. are 
frequently a-building, eſpecially near the highways, and in 
the villages ; and ſmall farms are often broken down into 
lingle acres, to accommodate tradeſmen or ſhop-keepers 
with ground for gardens and ſown graſs. There are two 
villages in the pariſh ; one called Pitlochry, ſituated on the 
military road, containing about 30 families; the other 

Moulin, 
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Moulin, three quarters of a mile from Pitlochry, containing 
37 families. 


Natural Productiont.— There are ſome conſiderable oak 
and birch woods on the lower grounds, along the fides of 
the rivers, Some oak bark, for tanning leather, is yearly 
ſold, and, next to linen yarn, is the principal commodity 
which the pariſh exports. The ſoil is, in general, favour 
able to the growth of foreſt and fruit trees. Some plants. 
tions of larch and Scotch firs have been made, on the hill 
and mooriſh grounds, and are ſtill going on, particularly 
on one eſtate, where there are 400 acres planted. The other 
plantations, may be about 3oo acres. Oak woods, within 
the pariſh, are worth, at a cutting, L. 4500. Birch, + 


bout L. 500. 
The ordinary crops raiſed by the farmers are, oats, bear, 
flax, and potatoes. Turnips, and clover, with rye- are 


cultivated by a few gentlemen. Small quantities of rye and 
peaſe are alſo raiſed; but no wheat nor beans. Eſculent plants 
of all kinds are cultivated with ſucceſs. Along the banks df 
the Tummel, where there is good ſhelter from the north, 
the climate is favourable, and vegetation uſually very for- 
ward. In the Strathardle diviſion, where there is leſs ſhel- 
ter, the ſeaſon is more backward. Incloſures are few, but 


they are multiplying yearly. 


Crops.—The number of plough-gangs, in the hands of te- 
nants, is about 141+, and in thoſe of gentlemen, 8; reck- 
oning 13 acres of arable land to each plough-gang, the 
whole number of acres in cultivation, will be about 1950. 
Oats are ſown in April; then lintſeed and potatoes; bear i 


ſown between the middle, and the end of May. The time of 
harveſ 
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harveſt is extremely variable, beginning ſometimes the end 
of Auguſt, and ſometimes not till the roth of October. The 
pariſh ſupplies itſelf with proviſions, except an inconſider- 
able quantity of oat-meal imported from the low country, 
but, which is not equal to the tenth part, of what uſed to be 
imported 20 or 25 years ago, before potatoes were ſo ge- 
nerally cultivated. The quantity of bear, ſold in the pa- 
riſh to whiſky diſtillers, is probably greater than the quan- 
tity of meal imported ; ſo that the quantity of grata, raiſed 


ng 


1 in the pariſh, is greater than the quantity of meal conſumed 
| in it. No articles of proviſion are exported, except mut- 
ly 


ton and beef; and oat-meal and cheeſe are the only articles 
of that kind imported. Conſiderable quantities of marl 
have been found in{different parts of the pariſh, which have 
been uſed in farming by ſome gentlemen, but rarely by 
the tenants. 


Implements of Huſbandry.— The number of ploughs in 
the pariſh is 141, belonging to tenants, and 5 belonging to 
gentlemen, The ploughs are rather ſmall and clumſy, 
drawn by four horſes yoked a- breaſt, and driven by a man, 
who holds the horſes by the halters, and walks backwards. 
The gentlemen, and two or three tenants, make uſe of 
two-horſe ploughs, driven by the man who holds the 
plough. No waggons. A farmer, of the ſuperior order, 
has uſually two pair of pretty good cart wheels, 40 or 42 
inches in diameter, and two bodies of carts fit for any ordi- 
nary kind of load; alſo two pairs of flighter wheels, em- 
ployed only in carrying fuel, or dang to the field. He has 
tour cart bodies, made of cloſe boards, for carrying dung ; 
and as many for carrying peat, made with a light open 
frame interwoven with twigs. The whole number of cart- 
Vor. V. H wheels 
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wheels may be eſtimated at 58x pairs. There is one four. 
wheeled chaiſe in the "_ > 


Rent of Land The valued rent of the pariſh iz 
L. 4026: 3: 10: Scotch; the real rent has been eſtimated at 


nine times that ſum, or ſomewhat more than L. 3000 Ster. 


ling. Single acres of good arable land, in the neighbourhood 
of the villages of Moulin and Pitlochry, pay from 30s. to 
345. of yearly rent. A field of good arable land may pay 
a rent of 22s. the acre. Ordinary land 1s let at the rate 
of 178. the acre. The rent of infield paſture ground is the 
ſame with that of arable. A. horſe's grazing on hill ground, 
is valued at 58. a month; a cow's at 28. 6d. A plough- 
gang conſiſting, at an average, of 13 acres of arable land, 
and hill ground ſufficient for paſturing 4 horſes and 10 cows, 
pays L. 17 of yearly rent. A third part of the landed pro- 
perty has been ſold within the laſt thirty years, but it is not 


. often changing. The average price of thoſe lands may 


have been about 30 years purchaſe ; but they now yield 
in general, a rent equal to 5 or 6 per cent on the purchaſe- 
money. 


Prices of Proviſions, Fuel, £c,—PBeef is 3d. the Ib. but very 


ſeldom ſold in the pariſh. Veal 2 d. the Ib. mutton 3 d. and 


pork 4d.; a live gooſe 2 8. the carcaſe ſtripped of the feathers, 
&c. 1s. 6d. ;z ducks 9d. each, hens 6d. ; chickens 2 d. or 3d. 
each eggs, 2 d. a dozen; milk 2 d. the Scotch pint; butter 
8 d. the Ib. of 22 0z.; cheeſe 58. the ſtone of 22 Ib. Engiiſh. 
At an average, barley ſells at 14s. oats at 14 8. and peaſe at 
12 8. the boll, wheat meaſure. Wool unſcoured, 6s. the 
ſtone; weighing from 20 to 24 lbs. Dutch. Flax, when 
ſold growing, L. x for each peck ſown ; lint, bruiſed and 
ſcutched in the mill, 13s. 4 d. the ſtone, of 20 Ibs. Dutch. 


The fuel commonty made uſe of is peat, turf, and heath; 
ſemeumes 


ſo 
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ſometimes the ſmaller branches of oak, when ſtripped of the 


bark; a cart of peats, weighing about 5 cwt. is ſold at 18. 2d. 


Prices of Labour. —A. day-labourer's wages at ordinary 
work are 6 d.; at hard labour 8d.; a taylor gets 6d. acarpenter 
15. or 15.24. ; a maſon 18. 2 d. Theſe wages are given be- 
ſides victuals. If victuals are not given, an addition of 4d. or 
44 d. is made to the wages. A mill-wright has 2s. the day 
without victuals. The wages of a ſervant man, employed in 
huſbandry, are, from L. 6, 158. to L. 7. the year; ofa woman 
employed in huſbandry, or as a domeſtic ſervant, fron L. 2, 
158. to L. 3. A man engaged during the harveſt ſeaſon r m 
the time the corn begins to be cut down, till it is ſtacked and 
thatched, gets 21s; a woman, during the ſame ſeaſon, 158. 


Expences of a Labourer's Family *.—The following is an 

eſtimate of the expences and earnings of a labouring man, his 

wife, 

Prices of labour, Oc. between the years 1743 and 1756, 
anthenticated by written documents. 


1743. Wages of a man-ſervant for a year, L. I 13 oO 
Wages of a woman: ſervant o 16 6 
17 50. Wages of a man-ſervant, - I 19 o 
1755. Wages of a woman-ſervant, - o 18 10 
Theſe wages were partly in money, partly in different 
articles of clothing. - 


1755. A maſon's pay for building a dry ſtone dike of 1+ ells 
in height, 8 d. the rood, or length of 6 ells, 

1755. Oatmeal at 10 s. 8 d. the boll. 

1756. Bear at 10 s. the boll. 

756. Shoes, 1 8. 14d. the pair, ſingle ſoled; 28. the pair, dou- 
ble ſoled. Linen uſed for ſhirts by the peaſants, 4 d. 
the yard. Coarſe cloth manufactured in the coun- 
try for men's coats, 18. 1x9. the yard. 


* 
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wife, and four children, the eldeſt under eight years, the 
youngeſt an infant. Subſiſtence per week, 3 pecks of pota- 
toes, at 4d. 2 pecks of oatmeal, at 11d. 2 pecks of hear. 
meal at 74d. ſalt, milk, eggs, beer, &c. 6 d.; total 4s. 7d. or 
L. 11:18 : 4 the year; from which, deducting 4 weeks ſub. 
ſiſtence of the man in harveſt, at 1 8s. 10d, the week, or 78. 14, 
there remains L. 11, 11s. Rent of houſe and garden may 
be eſtimatedat 158.; fuel at 208. ; 12 carts of peat at 18.; 8 carts 


of turf at 8 d.; heath or wood 25.8 d.; ſoap and blue for waſh. 


ing, at 4s. 6d.; and oilforlightat2s.; total L. 2: 1: 6. The 
aſhes will dung the garden, and pay the expence of digging 
and planting it with greens or potatoes. Man's clothing, 
coat at 55. ꝗ d. veſt, at 2 s. 4d. the lining of the coat and veſ}, 
and back of the latter, made out of the wife's old clothes; 
breeches and hoſe, 4 s. 2 pairs ſhoes, 7 s. 2 ſhirts 6s. 94d; alſo 
a great coat at 10s. bonnet at 18. and handkerchief at 15, 
6 d.; theſe three laſt articles only once in two years, hence 
6s. 3 d.; total L. 1: 12: 14 the year. Wife's cloathing 
gown and petticoats at 16s. 104 d. 2 ſhifts 5 s. 7 d. hoſe 
8d. 1 pair ſhoes, 4s. neck handkerchief 2s. apron 1 s. 6d, 
bodice 28. 3 d. this laſt article once in two years; hence 
1 8. 14 d.; totalL,1: 11: 9+ the year. Children, 3 pair 
ſhoes, 5 8. jackets 13s. 2 d. ſhirts 48. 11d. total L. 7, 35 
1 d. Bed clothes, and houſehold furniture are ſuppoſed to be 
provided either before marriage, or ſoon after it. It is allo 
ſuppoſed, that the wife has provided fo much body clothes, s 
will reduce the yearly expence of her own and the childrens 
clothing one third. Hence the annual expence of clothing the 


family will be L.3 $9 
Subſiſtence, - - 11 II © 
Houſe-rent, fuel, &c. - * 12 1 


Carried forward, „in 


J 
0 
6 
J 
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Brought over, L. 17 1 3 
The man earns, in 26 weeks, du- 
ring ſpring and ſummer, at 


the rate of 68. the week, L. 7 16 o 
Four weeks in harveſt, (beſides 
victuals), - — 1 
Twenty-two weeks in autumn 
and winter, at 38. 6d. - 317 © 
L. 12 19 © 


The wife earns, by ſpinning * 
or otherwiſe, IS, the week, 2 12 © 
— L. 15 11 © 


— 


— 


Deficiency, - L. 1 10 3 

Although there thus appears to be a deficiency of earn- 
ings, after the charges have been eſtimated in the moſt fru- 
gal, and even ſcanty manner, and no allowance made for 
calual expences; yet it is certain, that, in this country, 
people, who ſeem to have no livelihood but the fruits of 
their daily labour, do, by ſome means or other, bring up 
families, and even give their children ſuch education as 
the neareſt ſchool affords. 

Manufa@ures—The people are in general induſtrious. 
The principal branch of manufacture, carried on in the 
pariſh, is the ſpinning of linen yarn, the ſtaple commodity 
of the country. In winter, it 1s the only employment of 
the women. A woman ſpins, at an average, 16 cuts the 

day, 

A woman, who is a good ſpinner, and employed in nothing elſe 


may earn 3s. the week; but 1s, is a high enough eſtimate of the. 


earnings of a woman, who has a family of 2 or 3 young children to take care 
of, J 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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day, the fize of the yarn being ordinarily a ſpindle or 43 
cuts from a pound of lint. The price of a ſtone of lin 


from the mill, is, at an average, 138. 4d.; and this, whe 


dreſſed or heckled, yields about 11 pounds of lint ; the g. 
fuſe, conſiſting of tow, backings, &c. being equal in valy 
to the price of dreſſing. From theſe 11 pounds of lint, 1; 
ſpindles of yarn are ſpun, which are ſold at the average 
price of 2s. 4d. the ſpindle, or L.1: 5:8; the profit on the 
whole is, therefore, 12 8. 4d. or 18. 14 d. the ſpindle, which 
generally takes three days to ſpin; therefore, the daily 
earning of a ſpinner is 44d. In ſummer the women ſyin 
woollen yarn. Woollen cloths, for common wear, ſuch x 
hooding for mens coats and waiſtcoats, tartan for hoſe, 
breeches, kilts and plaids, camelot for women's gowns, 
plaiding for under petticoats and women's hoſe, are entirely 
manufactured in the country. The art of ſpinning with 
both hands has of late been introduced, and is coming 
faſt into practice. 

A fair, held at Moulin the end of February, has alway 
been the principal market for the fale of linen yam. 
Hither the weavers and yarn-dealers from different parts 
of Scotland uſed to reſort, and buy up, for ready money, the 
yarn which had been ſpun in the preceding 4 months. But 
for ſome years paſt, the yarn has been bought up, in the 
courſe of the winter, by ſhopkeepers and yarn-dealers in 
the country, who ſend it off to their employers 1n manu- 
fafturing towns, ſo that the quantity ſold at the fair is nov 
inconfiderable. The yarn has ſold this winter and ſpring 
1791 at 28. 6d. and 28. 7. the ſpindle, which is reckoned 
a good price . The conſequence of yarn ſelling high is at 


immediate 


* In the preſent ſpring 1791, oat-meal ſells at 1 6. the peck, and line! 
yarn at 2 8. 6 d. the ſpindle. To what ſtraits muſt the people bave bees 
reduced in 1741, when oat-meal ſold at 1 8. 4 d. the peck, and yarn at 1“ 
the ſpindle. 
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immediate riſe in the wages of women ſervants Should 
the machines for ſpinning linen yarn come to be much 
and ſucceſsfully uſed, ſo as to reduce the price of ſpinning, 
that effect will be ſeverely felt in this country. Single 
women may, perhaps, find employment in ſome other 
branches of manufacture; but it does not appear in what 
other way married women, who muſt ſit always at home 
with their children, can contribute any thing to the ſup- 
port of their families. 


Exports — The principal export is linen yarn, which 
may be eſtimated thus: The women, from 10 years old 
and upwards, employ themſelves in ſpinning linen yarn, 
almoſt wholly for ſale, from the beginning or middle of 
November, till about the end of March, a period of 2x 
weeks. Of the 789 females above 8 years of age, 272, 
who are married, may be ſuppoſed to ſpin at the rate of 
one ſpindle the week. From the remainder, 517, one 
fifth part, 103, may be deducted, confiiting of girls, old 
women, &c. whoſe work cannot be reckoned of any ac- 
count. The reſt, 414, may be ſuppoſed to ſpin at the 
rate of two ſpindles. Hence the quantity ſpun in the a- 
bove period of 21 weeks, will be : 


| Spindles. 
272 ſpinners, at I ſpindle the week, ſpin . $712 
414 ditto, at 2 ditto, ditto, - 17388 
23100 


Thus it may be reckoned, that 23, ooo ſpindles, ſpun 
for ſale, during the ſpinning ſeaſon, and ſold out of the 
pariſh at 28. 4d. the ſpindle, bring a return in caſh, of 
L. 2683: 6: 8. This quantity of yarn exhauſts about 
2200 ſtones of lint, in the ſtate it comes from the mill. 

8 The 


* 
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The remainder of the produce is either ſpun in ſummer, {6 
home wear, in the intervals of other labour, or ſold t 
neighbouring diſtricts, leſs fertile in producing flax. 

The oak woods are valued at L. 4500 at a cutting. Be. 
ing cut once in 20 years, they are worth at the rate f 
L. 225 a-year. The oak bark, by itſelf, is eſtimated a 
the ſame price, as the wood 1s allowed to the merchant 
to defray the expence of cutting, peeling and carriage, 
Sheep, ſold yearly, may be worth L.goc. Black cattle, 
L. 300. Wool, gooo fleeces, at 8d. worth L. 300. One 
half of the wool is manufactured in the pariſh, and the 
other half exported. | 


Mills. —The number of mills in the pariſh is 10 meal- 
mills, 3 falling mills, and 7 lint-mills. The number of the 
latter is much more than ſufficient for the quantity of flax 
raiſed; this is, however, a conveniency to the people, as they 
get their flax all dreſſed at the proper time for ſpinning tt. 
The rate of multure paid at the meal-mills 1s, 1n general, one 
eleventh part of the victual that is ground. 


Language.—The language principally ſpoken is the Gae- 
lic. Moſt of the people, however, underſtand ſo much df 
Engliſh, as to be able to tranſact ordinary buſineſs with ther 
neighbours of the low country. The reading of Gaelic hs 
come to be much more taught and ſtudied in this part of the 
country than formerly, ſince the publication of the late Gat- 
lic verſion of the ſcriptures. There can be no doubt, that thi 
publication will have a powerful effect, in arrefting and pre 


| ſerving pure the Gaelic language, which has been for manf 


ages yielding gradually, to the encroachments of the Eng 
liſh, It was once thought an object worthy of political i 


tention 


CA 
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tention to uſe means for eradicating this language from the 
Highlands of Scotland 5. It is to be preſumed, that the legiſ- 
jature now entertains different views; for experience has by 
this time ſufficiently evinced, that induſtry and good order 
are not incompatible with the uſe of the Gaelic, and of 
tartan philabegs. | 

All names of places in the pariſh, whoſe a 
can be traced with certainty, are Gaelic, 


Ecelgſiaſtical State.—The ſtipend is L. 29: 7: 6 in mo- 
ney, 73 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks, 1 lippie of victual, half 
bear, half oat- meal, which, at an average of 148. the boll, 
makes L. 51: 14: 55; with a glebe of 4+ acres of good ſoil, 
L. 8, and L. 1: 13: 4, the legal con verſion of graſs ſuffi- 
cient to maintain two cows and a horſe; total L. 9o: 1 5 43. 
It is uncertain when the church was built; a ſtone, which 
ſtood over a window, has 1613, diſtinctly emboſſed on it. 
The front wall was taken down, and the church widened, 
in 1704; the inſide repaired, and new-ſeated, the windows 
enlarged, the walls plaſtered and the roof cieled, in 1787. 
The manſe was built in 1758. 


Schools. —In the parochial ſchool there are about 50 
ſcholars, of whom 7 are taught Latin. The reſt learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and fome 
branches of mathematics. The ſalary is 300 merks Scotch, 
(L 1621 3: 4 Sterling), of which 200 are paid by the 

Vor. V. 1 heritors, 


* « Foraſmeikle that the Ingleſhe toung may be univerſallie planted, 
* and the Iriſhe language, which is one of the chieff and principale cauſes 
* of the continuance of barbaritie and incivilitie, among the inhabitants of 
the Ifles and Heylandis, may be aboliſhed and removit,” &c, Act of the 


Privy Council of Scotland, anent the ſettlement of Gs. December 10, 
615, 


4 


[ 
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heritors, and 100 given out of the confiſcated biſhops 
lands. The ſchool fees are, each quarter, 1 s. 3 d. for reading, 
1s. 6d. for writing and arithmetic, 28. or 28. 6 d. fq 
Latin, and 3s. for Greek. Beſides the ſtated fees, the 
maſter receives ſome ſmall gratuity, generally 2 d. or 3d 
from each ſcholar on handſel Monday, or ſhrove Tueſday, 
As ſeſlion-clerk, he has L. 1, 1s. of ſalary, 2 8. for regiſter. 
ing every marriage, and 3d. for each baptiſin. There are 
5 other ſchools in different parts of the pariſh, taught by 
perſons who have undertaken that employment of their 
own accord, where children learn to read Engliſh and 
Gaelic, The number of ſcholars in theſe laſt mentioned 
ſchools, from the beginning of November to the end oi 
March, is about 180. The parochial ſchool is the only 
one kept up in ſummer, but the number of ſcholars is then 
inconſiderable, becauſe almoſt all the children of both ſexes 
are then at ſervice; very few remaining in the neighbour: 
hood, the greater part going, at that ſeaſon, to the low coun. 
try, where they are employed in herding, or tending cattle 


Poor.— The number of the poor, who receive regula 
ſupplies, is about 16, and thoſe who receive occaſional aflif. 
ance are about 16 more. The capital of the poors fund 
is L. 234, made up from legacies, donations, and favingy 
under the management of economical truſtees, yielding a 
annual income of L. 8, 14s. The annual amount of collection, 
fines, &c. is, at an average, about L. 18, 10 s. ſo that the whole 
produce of the funds comes to L. 27, 4s. Out of this 1s to 
be deducted the fees of Synod, preſbytery, and ſefſion-clerks, 
officers, &c. equal to L.2: 3:6; which leaves the revenue 
of the poor about L. 25: 0: 6. A conſiderable riſe i 
the collections at church, took place in 1788, when the 
church was newly repaired and ſeated. The heritors, ob. 

ſerving 
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ſerving that the weekly collections had long been very 
ſmall, intimated to their reſpeQive tenants, that if they 
would make a decent contribution for the poor, they would 
have their ſeats in the church free ; that, otherwiſe, every 
tenant would be charged with a ſmall yearly ſeat rent, to be 
applied to the uſe of the poor. This intimation, accompanied 
with ſome exhortations to charity, by the miniſter, which, for 
the credit of his people, he is willing to ſuppoſe, had ſome 
influence, increaſed the yearly collection from an average 
of L. 6, 6s. to L. 15, 125. in 1788, and L. 15, 28. in 1789. 
From 1775 to 1784 incluſive, the heritors aſſeſſed them- 
ſelves in 20 bolls of oat- meal annually, for the ſupport of 
the poor; but ſince the year 1784, this contribution has 
been diſcontinued as unneceſſary. In 1782 and 1783, the 
people were much diſtreſſed from the ſcarcity of proviſions, 
particularly oat- meal, the price of which roſe to 18. 3 d. 
and 1 8. 4 d. the peck. In 1783, the kirk- ſeſſion and heri- 
tors diſtributed 40 bolls of meal among the poor of the 


pariſh, 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.——The general ſize of the men 
is 5 feet 5 or 6 inches; of the women 5 feet. The talleſt 
man now living in the pariſh 1s 6 feet 4 inches; and the 
oldeſt man now alive is about 95 years of age. The people 
have no idea of a ſeafaring life, and are very averſe to 
a military one. They are humane, very obliging, well 
enough contented ; enjoy the neceſſaries of life in a toler- 
able degree, and the comforts of ſociety in abundance ; are 
frugal in their diet, but ſtudy a neat and ſhowy appearance 
in their dreſs and furniture. None are known to have 
emigrated beyond ſea from the pariſh ; there are no in- 
ſtances, for many years paſt, of any perſon dying for 
want; and but one has been baniſhed, 

? Advantage s 


| 
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Advantages and Diſadvantages.— The pariſh is totally 
free from the baneful conſequences of religious controverſy, 
Some years ago there were a few Epiſcopalians ; but theſe 
now join in communion with thoſe of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church. The name of Seceder is unknown. The 
juſtices of peace, in the diſtrict, hold regular quarterly 
meetings, for the purpoſe of deciding differences among 
their tenants, One obvious good effect of this meaſure is, 
to put a ſpeedy end to their diſputes, and to fave them the 
heavy expenee of attending the tedious proceedings of x 
ſheriff-court, at the diſtance of 30 miles. The pariſh en. 
joys the benefit of good roads, and an eaſy acceſs to the 
low country, and to the neareſt market towns, Dunkeld 
and Perth. A few farms are ſtill intermixed together, in 
the way called run-ridge ; that is, the ridges of arable land 
belong alternately to different tenants, a moſt incommo- 
dions and abſurd arrangement. Much time and labour i; 
ſpent in procuring fuel, and loſt to agriculture. This di- 
advantage is yearly increaſing, becauſe the moſſes which 
uſed to ſupply the people with peat, are in ſome parts 
exhauſted, and thoſe which remain, either lie at a greatet 
diſtance, or are of more difficult acceſs. Some parts of the 
pariſh muſt ſoon labour under a ſcarcity of fuel, an incon- 
venience which will not eafily be remedied; for coal is a 
a great diſtance, there is no water carriage, wood is deat, 
and wood plantations neither extenſive nor much advanced 
in growth. One cauſe which accelerates a ſcarcity of fuel, 
is the diſtilling of whiſky ; for one fill conſumes as much 
peat as would ſerve five families. 


Dillilleries, Alehouſes, dg e.— There are 2 licenſed ſlill of 
30 gallons each in the pariſh, and 24 licenſed retailers of ale, 


beer, and other exciſeable liquors. The number of diſtiller 
and 
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and retailers may be conſidered as a circumſtance unfayour- 
able to the health, and the morals of the people. How- 
ever, it cannot be ſaid, that the people are addicted to 
drinking. Even at weddings, and on holidays, inſtances 
of perſons drinking to exceſs are few, and a drunken ſquab- 
ble is extremely rare. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
among people who hardly know how to make a bargain, 
or pay a debt, except over a dram of whiſky, moderation 
ſhould be ſo generally obſerved; particularly when it is 
conſidered, that at the fairs, every houſe, hut, and ſhed in 
the reſpective villages, is converted into a dram-ſhop. 


Antiquities — An old ruin ſtands in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Moulin. It appears to have been nearly a ſquare, 
meaſuring 76 feet by 80, and had a round turret at each of 
the four corners. It ſtood within a ſmall lake, which has 
been drained : The veſtiges of a cauſeway, leading from 
the building to the neareſt riſing ground, a diſtance of 110 
yards, are quite diſtin. A part of the ſouth wall, 5o feet 
in length, 25 in height, and 5 in thickneſs, are {till ſtanding ; 
\ alſo ſome fragments of the north and weſt walls, and moſt 
of the north-weſt turret. The ſtones of the wall are placed 
in regular horizontal rows, but not hewn, pinned with 
imall flat ſtones, and cemented with lime and ſand, which, 
maſons ſay, muſt have been mixed with water to a thin 
confiſtence, and then poured in among the ſtones, as each 
row was laid. One fide of a window, or ſome {ſuch open- 
ing, is to be ſeen in a part of the turret which remains; 
there is no appearance of an aperture of any kind in all the 
reſt of the wall. No authentic accounts whatever, reſpect- 
ing this building have ever been found. Some ſuppoſe it 
to have been a religious houſe, as the lands about it are 
known to have been church lands. It is ſaid to have be- 

| a longed 
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longed ſome time to the Cummins, who were earls d 
Atholl and Badenoch in the 14th century. A tradition 
prevails, that a number of perſons, infected with the 
plague, were ſhut up, and afterwards buried in it, 
Hence it is thought unſafe, by the country people, to re. 
move any of the ſtones, leſt the infection break forth. It 
has been known, for many years back, by the name of 
the Old Caſtle of Moulin. The veſtiges of ſmall circular 
buildings ſuppoſed to have been PiQtiſh forts, are to be 
ſeen in different parts of the pariſh. Two or three 
Druigical places of worſhip are diſcernible, each having the 
veſtiges of a circular, or an elliptical ſtone fence, and a 
fingle tall ſtone in the centre, or the focus. 


Foffils —The ſcull of a large horned animal was found, 
ſome years ago in a marl pit, half a mile from Moulin, and 
is preſerved at Atholl Houſe. The head 1s ſhaped like that 
of an ox; the horns are loſt, but the pith is entire; the 
length of the ſcull, from the edge of the bone between the 
horns, to the extremity,of the upper jaw, 1s 26+ inches; 
the greateſt circumference of the pith, 13 inches; the dia- 
meter of the eye ſocket, 3+ inches; and the diſtance be- 
tween the eyes, 10+ inches. It is ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to one of thoſe animals which Cæſar calls Uri, and 
which were found in the Hercynian foreſt in Germany“. 


Battle.—There was a battle fought in this pariſh, on the 
17th July 1689, between King William's troops, com- 
manded by General Mackay, and a body of Highlan- 
ders, headed by Graham, Viſcount Dundee, which 
known by the name of the battle of Killicrankie. A 
ſmall mount, on the ground where the battle began, is call- 

ed 


Bell. Gall. lib. 6, cap. 26. 
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ed in Gaelic Tomb Clavers, that is, Mount Clavers; a num- 
der of human bones were found in it, in digging for gravel, 
At this ſpot, it is ſaid, Lord Dundee fell; but it is believed 
chat he was afterwards carried to Blair, where he died of his 
wounds. The ſkeleton of a man was found in the garret 
of Mr Stewart of Urrard's houſe, which ſtands near the 
place where the battle was fought, ſome years afterwards, 
ſuppoſed to have been the bones of a ſoldier, who had ta- 
ken refuge in the houſe. 


Eminent Men. — Captain Campbell of Finnab was born 
here. This gentleman is renowned for the gallant defence 
he made of the Scotch colony at Darien, and the honour- 
able terms of capitulation he procured for the garriſon, 
when that ſettlement was evacuated. , 


gow Ld 1 1 * pry ow * 


Roads. The great road from Perth to Inverneſs paſſes 
through the pariſh, and is always kept in good repair, by 
the ſtatute· work of the country, together with the occa. 
fional aſſiſtance of military parties. The croſs roads are 
few, and are kept in pretty good repair, by the attention of 
the country gentlemen, in applying the ſtatute-work where 
it is moſt needed. The ſtatute-labour is generally exacted in 
kind, though ſometimes a commutation is allowed at the 
rate of ſixpence for a day's labour. There are no turnpikes, 
nor does there ſeem to be any occaſion for them. The on- 
ly bridge of note is that over the Garry, at the ſouth end 
of the paſs of Killicrankie, built by ſubſcription, and finiſh- 
| ed in 1770. There was formerly a ferry on the ſame ri- 
er, near the place where the bridge was built, after the 
\ W'*r5-boat was loſt, on the evening of a Fair day, in Fe- 
- bruary 1569, and eighteen perſons drowned, among whom 
j were four men with their wives. Soon afterwards a ſub. 
| ' ſcriptian 
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ſcription was opened for building a bridge, and the contri 
butions were liberal. 


Remarkable Cuſtoms, &c.—A. number of trifling ceremo 
nies, which had their origin in ſuperſtition, are {till cont. 
nued at chriſtenings, burials, and other ſolemn or feſtive occa 
ſions; but they ſeem to be retained rather from an attach. 

ment to old uſages, than from the belief, that the obſer. 
vance or omiſſion of them is attended with any important 
effect. It is obſervable that thoſe gymnaſtic exerciſe, 
which conſtituted the chief paſtime of the Highlanders 40 0 
50 years ago, have almoſt totally diſappeared. At every 
fair or meeting of the country people, there were conteſs 
. at racing, wreſtling, putting the ſtone, &c.; and on holidays 
all the males of a diſtri, young and old, met to play a 
football, but oftener at nt %. Theſe games are now prac. 
tiſed only by ſchool-boys, having given place to the more ele- 
gant, though leſs manly, amuſement of dancing, which 5 
become very common, eſpecially on holidays. A ſbooting 
match, for ſome ſmall prize, occupies part of the day ; and 
in the evening, they repair to a ball, in a barn or tap-room, 
where they enjoy all the pleaſures of rural feſtivity. 


- 


* Shinty is a game played with ticks, crooked at the end, and balls 
wood. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE of the PARISH of 
MovuLin. 


Population, anno 1755, 2109 
—— anno 1790, 1749 


Decreaſe, 360 
Average of Births, for | 
7 years preceding 
1790, 46 
Inhabitants in towns, © 
— in villages, 268 
in the coun- 
try, 1481 
Number of Males, 817 
— — Females, 932 
Perſons under 8 years 
of age, 292 
Above that age, 1457 
Houſes inhabited, 440 
Ditto uninhabited, 2 
Widowers, 39 
Widows, 76 
Proprietors reſiding, 10 


- —— non-refiding, 4 
Number of Clergymen, 1 
——— of ſchoolmaſters, 6 
—— Farmers, 194 
—— Shopkeepers, 6 


Number of innkeepers, and 


retailers of ale, &c. 24 
Smiths, 5 
—— Maſons, 8 
ä Carpenters, 8 
—— Weavers, 28 
Shoemakers, 7 
Tailors, 10 
— Flaxdreſſers, 4 
Coopers, 4 
Sievemakers, 3 
Dyer, 1 
——- Jervants,male 
and female, 124 
Poor, 32 
Capital of their 


funds, L. 234 o 0 
Ann. income, 27 4 © 
Young perſons taught 

Engliſh, Writing, &c. 230 
Latin, 7 
At the Univerſity, x 
No. of Wheel-carriages, 1 

— Carts, 581 


— — Ploughor 146 


* 
L. 8. D. 


Valued rent, in Scotch money, 
Real rent, anno 1791, in Sterling, 


Stipend, &c. 
Vo. V. 


4026 3 10 
3000 © 0 
90 15 42 


K VALUE 


E 32 S. S 38S 


VALUE OF LIVE STOCK. = 
„ = „ 
Number of tenants horſes, 564 valued at 0 0 each. - - - Total 2820 © © Q 
Saddle and carriage horſes, 20 16 © © — - - - — — 320 © © 
Beſt cattle, 52 0 — - —— 104 © © = 
Inferior ditto, - 1410 — 1 14 © — — - — 239 — 28 
Beſt ſheep, 2400 — 8 © — - . - — 800 © © 
8 Inferior ditto, 7000 — — 8 8 — — — - — 1925 0 © A 
H Goats, ſwine, &c. ſuppoſed worth in all, +» „ - - - 1000 © © 
| D Total value of ſtock, L. 9366 o © 
8 ANNUAL PRODUCE, IF © 
S Number of Acres | Produce Price per | Total price per | Total produce. | Total Value. 
3 CROPS. under each. | per Acre. Boll. Arre. 
J ii | z. „ „ . 5. » | Boats [[k « & 
8 Oats, - - => 41 14 0 8 0 4590 3213 © © 
Bear, 656 4 14 © 2 16 © 2624 1836 16 © 
2 Peaſe, — os 3 by 0 I 16 © 192 115 4 © 
S Potatoes, - — — 75 25 8 8 6 8 1875 625 © © 
GH | STONES | PER STONE. STONES. 
Than, -- ; - - 75 36 13 4 24 0 © 2700 1800 © © 
Meadow hay, or 1 | — 
natural graſs os We : 47 8 BY Jus N 
Sown graſs, | - a 60 — - | — 8 © © iy 480 © © 
Straw at 38. per boll of corn, - 8 -® 5 — 1023 6 © 
Paſture at 35s. per horſe; 20s. per cow; ad 2.8. - ſheep, - 2 3385 0 0 
Annual produce of woods and plantations, about TT 225 0 0 
Fiſheries, total value caught, about > 0 - | 200 © © 
4 Total Value of Annual Produce, L. 13,007 9. 4, 
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NUMBER IV. 


PARISH OF LOGIERAII. 


(COUNTY OF PERTH.) 


By the Rev. Dr Taomas BIssEr. 


Situation, Oc. 


2 pariſh is ſituated in the ſhire of Perth, in the 
preſbytery of Dunkeld, and in the Synod of Perth 
and Stirling. Its eaſtern extremity 1s about half a mile 
below the junction of the rivers Tummel and Tay. The 
principal part of the pariſh is of an irregular triangular 
ſhape, lying either between theſe two rivers, or on the 
north ſide of the Tummel. The tract extending along the 
Tay, is denominated Strath-Tay. South of Tummel, is 
Sleſbeg, or the narrow country. Theſe two diſtrits are 
ſeparated by a ridge, which is terminated on the eaſt end 
by precipitous rocks, and is interſected at five or fix miles 
diſtance from theſe rocks, by another chain croſſing it ob- 
liquely, from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt. The diſtance be- 
tween Tay and Tummel, may be about ſeven miles. One 
detached part of this pariſh ſtretches about a mile ſouth of 
Tay, upon the road to Taymouth. - Another diviſion of it is 
lituated in Rannoch, at thirty miles diſtance, 
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Scenery, Hills, Lakes, Rivers, Fc. —A rock, not aboys 
a mile from the church, commands a proſpect of a grey 
part of the pariſh. The windings of the rivers, the rich 
vales, the ſloping corn fields and paſtures, the hanging 
woodlands, and the awful mountains which riſe at a di. 
tance to confine the view, form, all together, one of the 
nobleſt landſcapes, for extent, variety, beauty and gran. 
deur, that the eye can behold. The land upon the banks 
of the rivers is chiefly arable ; much of the riſing ground, 
too, which confines the vales, is alſo cultivated, where the 
declivities are not too ſteep for the courſe of the plough, 
About the middle of Strath-Tay, and in ſeveral places on 
both fides of the Tummel, the woodlands extend to the 
very brink of the river. The hills are partly covered with 
heath; but in ſome parts exhibit nothing but bare rocks, 
The lands, wherever arable, are moderately fertile. The 
air is dry, and not unhealthy, The water through the 
pariſh is abundantly pure and wholeſome. Beſides the ri- 
vers Tay and Tummel, there are ſeveral ſmall lakes; and 
ſome farms belonging to Logierait, border upon Loch Ran- 
noch, a body of water ten miles in length, and, from a mile, 
to a mile and a half broad. The rivers frequently over- 
flow their banks; and on ſuch occaſions never fail to en- 
large their channels, by breaking down ſome part of their 
banks, in one part or another. The greateſt floods that 
have been known here, within the preſent century, hap- 
pened in the year 1761. « 


Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals.—Our rocks have no- 
thing ſingular in their compoſition or aſpect. They afford 
indeed a variety of talc ; which is found in many other places 
through the north of Scotland. On one fide of Strath-1ay, 


too, are ſeveral ſtrata of lime-ſtone. Foſſil wood is occa- 
| | ſionally 
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gonally dug up in our moſſes. The woods growing through 
this pariſh, occupy about 800 acres of ground. The trees 
ire oaks, aſhes, elms, beeches, planes, poplars, birches, 
urches, allers, willows, the Scotch and the ſpruce fir, the 
iburnum, and the walnut-tree. The foil and fituation are 
friendly to fruit trees, and equally ſo to the currant and the 
gooſeberry buſh, and to other ſhrubs of a ſimilar character. 
The vegetables cultivated here, as articles of crop, are bar- 
ley, oats, rye, peaſe, potatoes, and in our gardens, the com- 
mon pot herbs. 


Agriculture —Of the lands in this pariſh, between 2500 
ind 3000 acres may be arable. Several thouſands of acres 
are waſte, and in common ; 200 acres are annually planted 
with potatoes; 50 may be covered with rye and peaſe ; 
200 are kept for paſture in gentlemen's incloſures; about 
1200 are ſown with oats; 100 acres have been ſown with 
artificial graſs feeds, of which the farmers made the firſt 
trial in 1790; 200 are ſown with flax; and the reſt of the 
ground which is annually plowed, is ſown with barley. 
The fields, whether in crop or in paſture, are in general 
open; but of the advantages of incloſures, we are all fully 
ſenſible. About 200 ploughs are employed in the cultiva. 
tion of our lands; on the uplands, the plough is drawn by 
4 horſes yoked a- breaſt, and the driver walks backwards, 
On the plains, when 4 horſes are employed, they are yoked 
two and two; and in fome inſtances, 2 horſes draw the 
plough, without a driver; 400 carts are uſed in the pariſh, 
although 3o years fince, we had not 50 among us. 


Exports and Imports, —An hundred ſtone weight of but- 
der, 200 ſtone weight of Scotch, and from 3 to 4000 lbs 
« Suffolk cheeſe, are annually OI in this pariſh, in 

addition 
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addition to ſuch quantities of theſe articles as are produced 
in it. We need an yearly ſupply of about 300 bolls of 
oat- meal. Formerly, we required at leaſt four times 2 
much. But ſince potatoes have been introduced among yz 
and have come to be generally uſed as an ordinary article 
of food, we uſe much leſs meal than before. In the 
diſtillation of whiſky, we uſe 100 bolls of barley, above 
what is produced in the pariſh. But in return, we annual. 


ly ſell off, for the conſumption of other parts, 400 wedder, | 


200 hogs, about 100 lean cows to the ſouth country gra 
ziers in ſpring, and a great quantity of poultry. We ma- 
nufacture alſo a conſiderable quantity of whiſky, for the 
ufe of the low country. But our ſtaple article of manu- 
facture and export, is linen yarn. 


Population,—The population of the pariſh of Logierait 
bears no unequal proportion to the quantity of its land 
which is cultivated. It has continued nearly the ſame, for 
theſe many years, though, on the whole, there has been a 
decreaſe ſince 1755, when the return to Dr Webſter was 
2487 ſouls,. whereas, at preſent, they do not exceed 2200. 


Population Table of Logierait, anno 1791. 
Reſident in the country, = - 2000 Souls. 
In the village of Logierait, about - 200 


2200 

Under 10 years of age, - - 450 
Of the age of 96, - - 3 I 
Farmers, - - — 200 
Their children and ſervants, — — 1009 
Artiſans, with their apprentices, = - 60 
Fiſhermen, with occaſional ſervants, - 10 


Male ſervants hired for the year, «= HOES 
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Female ſervants, - - E 280 
Day-labourers, - - —- 100 
Students at Univerſities, from this pariſh, — 2 
Shop- keepers and travelling chapmen, - 12 
Gentlemen reſident in the pariſh, + - 6 
A clergyman of the Eſtabliſhed Church, - 'T 
Another of the Epiſcopal Communion, — 1 
perſons belonging to the Eſtabliſned Church, 1800 
| To the Epiſcopal Communion, - - | 390 
Roman Cathalics, - - * 10 


Did not numbers emigrate, every year, to the lowlands, 
our population would rapidly increaſe. The annual births 
are, to the whole population, nearly in the proportion of x 
to 29. The proportion of the annual marriages to the 
whole population, is that of x to 110. The deaths are 
not regiſtered. Not the 20th man, in the pariſh, remains 
unmarried at the age of 35,—As many men, but few fe- 
males, leave the country for life, the old maids are more 
numerous than the bachelors. Twice or thrice, within 
theſe 30 years, numbers have been ſwept away by a putrid 
fever. A fever, accompanied with a ſore-throat, has, at 
times, been very mortal, The common epidemical diſeaſes 
prove occaſionally fatal among the children. But, fince the 
practice of inoculation has been introduced among us, we 
ſulfer much leſs than formerly from the ſmall-pox. 


State of Property.—The proprietors of this pariſh, of 
whom the Duke of Athol is the principal, are 17. There 
ae alſo 9 ſmall feuars. Five of the great heritors, and 6 of 


} 
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the feuars reſide conſtantly in the pariſh. The whole rent 
of the lands and mills, in the pariſh, may amount to aboy 
L. 3000. The rents of the ferries, fiſhings, and houſes, that 
are ſet ſeparate from the lands, do not exceed, altogether, 
L. 100. 

The beſt incloſed ground is let for L. 1, 10 8. an acre; 
but a few acres bring even L. 2. Land of an inferior qu. 
lity i is rented at from 15 8. to L. 1 an acre. A farm conſiſting 
of as much arable ground as can be cultivated with one 
plongh, affords, upon an average, through this pariſh, L. 18 
of yearly rent. 


Church and Pooy.—The value of the living, with the 
glebe, may be about L. o a- year. The Duke of Athol i 
patron. A broken croſs upon the church, indicates it to 
have been built in the times when Popery was the eftz 
bliſhed religion of the kingdom. The manſe was built in 
1756. Forty poor perſons receive the alms diſtributed by 
the ſeſſion; and a few more beg. The weekly collections, 
made at the church, produce about L. 14 a-year ; the other 
funds afford L. 6 more; and this is all the ſeſſion have to 
diſtribute. 


School. — There is a parochial ſchool, with a yearly falary 
from the pariſh, to which there is added 100 merks per an. 
num, given by the truſtees for managing the rents of the 
biſhoprick of Dunkeld. The church dues may be about 
L. 5 Sterling. The ſcholars pay from 1s. to 15. 6 d. 
quarter. | 

There is x charity ſchool in the pariſh, and another prin. 
cipally for its uſe, though it be ſituated in a detached pa" 
of another pariſh. In the winter months, there are 4, 5 


or 6 private ſchools kept up by the tenants. The whole 
number 
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number of ſcholars may exceed 300, of which ſcarcely a 
third are girls ; as from the age of 8 or g, the girls are em- 
ployed in ſpirining. 


Manners, General Character, &6c:— The general character 
of the people of this pariſh 1s ſufficiently reſpectable. The vir- 
tues of humanity, frugality, and induſtry, the beſt ornaments 
of human nature, flouriſh among them. In the war, which 
terminated happily in the beginning of his preſent Majeſty's 
reign, many became ſoldiers, and were diſtinguiſhed for 
their valour. But the military life has no longer the ſame 
charms in their eyes. In an inland place, ſuch as this, there 
are few temptations to a ſeafaring life, In winter, the wo- 
men fit cloſely at their wheels; in ſummer, they are em- 
ployed in feld work. The men labour hard in ſpring, 
ſummer, and harveſt; in winter they enjoy ſome relaxa- 
tion. The ordinary ſtature of the men, in this pariſh, 1s 
about 5 feet and a half; none exceed 6 feet 2 inches. 
The modes of dreſs, and of living, in general, have altered 
and improved within theſe laſt 20 years. No part of the old 
highland dreſs is retained, except the philabeg, and the tartan 
hoſe. The coat has ſhort ſkirts. Great coats are now more 
generally uſed than plaids. The Sunday veſts are com- 
monly of ſtriped cotton. Many of the young men wear 
watches. Many of the young women have printed cotton 
gowns, and duffle cloaks. And ſeveral of the farmers and 
handicraftſmen have now clocks in their houſes: Many of 
the young women are now taught to ſew and knit ſtock- 
ings. Cleanlineſs is more carefully attended to, than it was 
20 years ſince; and cutaneous diſorders have accordingly 
ceaſed to prevail among them. Although abundantly ſen- 
ible of the beneficial influence of law, as the guardian of 


property, they are now leſs diſpoſed to litigation, than they 
Vox. V. 88 once 
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once were. Twenty years fince, they were univer fally J ads 


bites ; they are now, however, well affected to the preſent g * 
vernment. The language ſpoken here, is a corrupted dials by 
of the Gaelic. The Saxon dialect of the lowlands is, ho; hi 
ever, pretty generally underſtood here. The natives of tu ene 
pariſh are acute and ingenious; and it muſt not be omitted WF non 
that Dr Adam Ferguſſon, ſo reſpectable for his literary u chu 


lents, his learning and eloquence, was born here. 


Roads and Bridges —The intercourſe has not yet hen 
ſo conſiderable, any where through this pariſh, as to ſuggel 
the idea of making roads, with money borrowed upon the 
ſecurity of tolls to be eſtabliſhed upon them. The rod 
lying north from the river Tummel, was firft made at the 
expence of government, and is kept in repair by the f 
tute labour, with a little occaſional aſſiſtance from the {al 
diers ſtationed in the country. The bridges upon that rive 
were built, and are ſtill occaſionally repaired by goven- 
ment, The road leading through Strath-Tay was made 
and continues to be kept in repair, by the ſtatute labour; 
it is good in ſummer, but in many places deep and min 
in winter. The bridges upon the Strath-Tay road, were 
built by the county, with the aſſiſtance of a ſubſcription 
and are at preſent in complete repair. The ſtatute labour 
has not been yet converted into money ; and perhaps ths 
fact may ſerve better than any other, to mark the ſtate of Wl cl 
induſtry, and the progreſs of the ſubdiviſion of labou BW in 
among the people. fi 
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Super ſtitious Opinions and Practices.— In this pariſh, aui U 
in the neighbourhood, a variety of ſuperſtitious praftics . 1 
ſill prevail among the vulgar, which may be in part the Wl | 
remains of ancient idolatry, or of the corrupted Chriſtianity Will * 
of the Romiſh church, and partly, perhaps, the reſult df 
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the natural hopes and fears of the human mind, in a ſtate 
of fimplicity and ignorance. Lucky and unlucky days are 
by many anxiouſly obſerved. That day of the week upon 
which the 14th of May happens to fall, for inſtance, is 
eſteemed unlucky through all the remainder of the year ; 
none marry, or begin any ſerious buſineſs upon it. None 
chuſe to marry in January or May; or to have their banns 
proclaimed in the end of one quarter of the year, and to 
marry in the beginning of the next. Some things are to 
be done before the full moon ; others after. In fevers, the 
illneſs is expected to be more ſevere on Sunday, than on 
the other days of the week; if eaſier on Sunday, a relapſe 


is feared. 


Immediately before the celebration of the marriage cere- 
mony, every knot about the bride and bridegroom, (gar- 
ters, ſhoe-ſtrings, ſtrings of petticoats, &c.) is carefully looſen- 
el. After leaving the church, the whole company walk 
round it, keeping the church walls always upon the right 
band. The bridegroom, however, firft retires one way 
with ſome young men, to tie the knots that were looſed 
about him ; while the young married woman, in the ſame 
manner, retires fomewhere elſe to adjuſt the diſorder of her 


dreſs. 


When a child was baptiſed privately, it was not long fince 
cuſtomary, to put the child upon a clean baſket, having a 
cloth previouſly ſpread over it, with bread and cheeſe put 
into the cloth; and thus to move the baſket three times 
ſucceſſively round the iron croo#, which hangs over the fire, 
from the roof of the houſe, for the purpoſe of ſupporting 
the pots when water is boiled, or victuals are prepared. 
This might be anciently intended to countera& the ma- 
lignant arts, which witches and evil ſpirits were imagined 


to practiſe againſt new born infants. 


' Recourſe 
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Recourſe is often had to .charms, for the cure of diſcaſy 
of horſes and cows, no leſs than in the human ſpecies. [ 
the caſe of various diſeaſes, a pilgrimage is performed tos 
place called Strathfillan, 40 miles diſtant from Logierait, 
| where the patient bathes in a certain pool, and perform 
ſome other rites in a chapel which ſtands near. Ity 
chiefly in the caſe of madneſs, however, that the pilgrimage 
to Strathfillan is believed to be ſalutary. The unfortunate 
perſon is firſt bathed in the pool, then left for a night bound 
in the chapel, and if found looſe in the morning, is expeddel 
to recover. 

There is a diſeaſe called Glacach by the Highlander, 
which, as it affects the cheſt and lungs, is evidently of 1 
conſumptive nature. It is alſo called, © the Macdonald' 
6 diſeaſe,” becauſe there are particular tribes of Macdon- 
alds, who are believed to cure it with the charms of their 
touch, and the uſe of a certain ſet of words. There mul: 
be no fee given of any kind, Their faith in the touch of 
a Macdonald is very great. 

On the iſt of May, O. S. a feſtival called Beltan is an. 
nually held here. It is chiefly celebrated by the cow-herds, 
who aſſemble by ſcores in the fields, to dreſs a dinner for 
themſelves, of boiled milk and eggs. Theſe diſhes they 
eat with a ſort of cakes baked for the occaſion, and having 
ſmall lumps in the form of nipples, raiſed all over the fur- 
face. Tne cake might perhaps be an offering to ſome 
deity in the days of Druidiſm, On the evening of the gill 
of October, O. S. among many others, one remarkable 
enough ceremony is obſerved, Heath, broom, and dreſ 
ſings of flax, are tied upon à pole: This faggot is then 
kindled ; one i. 2 upon his ſhoulders, and running, 
bears it round the village; a crowd attend: When the fil 


faggot is burnt ont, a fecopd is bound to the pole, and 
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kindled in the ſame manner as before. Numbers of theſe 
blazing faggots are often carried about together, and when 
the night happens to be dark, they form a ſplendid illumi- 
nation. This is Halloween, and is a night of great feſtivity. 
Theſe ſeveral particulars, if conſidered ſeparately, may 
appear trifling ; but, taken all together, they form no incon- 
fiderable part of what, (with only ſome ſlight variations,) 
the religion of the vulgar will always be, in every age, and 
in every ſtage of ſociety, and indeed, whatever be the religion 
which they profeſs, unleſs they are ſo groſsly ſtupid, or ſo fla- 
gitiouſly immoral, as to be incapable of feeling the reſtraints 
of any ſyſtem of religion, whether rational or ſuperſtitious. 


Curious Remains of Antiquity.-—None of the ſtones called 
obeliſks remain bere ; but many of thoſe. ſtones which are 
faid to have belonged to Druidical places of worſhip. 'The 
ruins of ſome Popiſh chapels are ſtill to be ſeen. A Roman 
urn was found at the diſtance of 8 miles from the village 
of Logierait. A medal (of Trajan it is believed) was 
found in this pariſh, and has been given to Profeſſor Fer- 
guſon of Edinburgh. A flint arrow-head, found near the 
village, was given to the late Duke of Atholl. In ſeve- 
ral places through the pariſn, cairns of ſtones, which are 
believed to have been the ſepulchral monuments of the 
rude ages, in which they were raiſed, were lately to be 
ſeen. ' But the ſtones of many of them have been ſince 
carried away, and uſed in building walls. On the top of 
« rock, 2 miles from the manſe of Logierait, are the ruins 
of a building, which is thought to have been intended as a 
place for giving ſignals by fires. About half a mile from 
the village, upon a high bank, near the ferry of Tummel, 
are the ruins of a caſtle, which is ſaid to have been the re- 
idence of Robert II, after he gave up the adminiſtration of 
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the government into the hands of his brother, the Dub be! 
of Albany. The fituation commands a noble proſped, ug 
The 5 is ſtill pretty entire. The area within, is of ur 1 
elliptical figure, having its long axis parallel to the fem 
of Tummel. Near the caſtle is a field, called Cannon-bry, 
upon which, if we might believe tradition, was a battery, 


Remarkable Natural Phenomena.—A bout thirty years agg 
a ſhock of an earthquake was felt here; its direction vn 
from eaſt to weſt; its duration about a ſecond or two. 01 
the 25th of June 1778, a water ſpout did conſiderable d. 
mage upon a farm belonging to this pariſh, but fituated n 
Rannoch, It was accompanied with a tremenduous thun. 
der-ſtorm. The air was, at the ſame time, darkened, al 
was felt to be ſultry and ſtifling, at the village of Logierai, 
but without thunder or rain. The globe of fire, which vn 
feen in many places about eight or ten years fince, paſſe 
very rapidly through our horizon, 


Seaſons of Famine.—In 1782, the crop was bad, and the 
karveſt late; and, to add to the misfortune, the potatoes 
were generally deſtroyed by froſts, which came on, in that 
ſeaſon, earlier than uſual. Accordingly, in the ſummer d 
I78 3, oat meal, made of bad foreign oats, was ſold for 13 
5d. a- peck; and bear meal for 1s. a-peck. We receivel 
16 bolls x peck of barley meal, from the grant voted by 
Parliament, for the relief of the Highlands. The kirk 
ſeſſion, with the conſent of the heritors, advanced a part of the 
mortified money under their management, in the way of loan, 
for the ſame purpoſes ; and in better ſeaſons, it has been 
fince repaid. Great humanity was ſhewn to the begging 
poor. Potatoes were ready for uſe, earlier in that ſeaſon 
than uſual. And linen yarn happened luckily to bring, 4 

the 
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he fame time, 2 very high price. By the beginning of 
\uguſt, the general diſtreſs was greatly relieved. In 1756, 
x 1757, corn and meal were nearly as dear as in 1783; 
wut the price of yarn one third lower; and the poor, by 
onſequence, ſuffered more in that ſeaſon, than in 1783. 
It might have been mentioned before, that as the pre- 
lent language of the pariſh is Gaelic, the proper names 
f places are all of Gaelic derivation. Logierait, for in- 
tance, is compounded of the two Gaelic words, Logan, a 
lou place; and Reite, the ending of differences ; and the place 
zems to have received the name from its low ſituation, 
id from its having been the ſeat of the regality court of 
\tholl. The farm next adjoining to that, properly called 
ogierait, has received the name of Ballintoin, or Marſb- 
own, from its fituation, and the nature of the ground in it. 
Another, Ballinearn, or Aertown, becauſe ſurrounded with 
ruſh-wood of this ſort. Another farm, which once belong. 
d to the old Abbacy of Cupar, bears, in the ſame man- 
er, a Gaelic name, expreſſive of that circumſtance. 


Improvements ſuggeſted. —It would tend much to the ad- 
antageand cultivation of this country, if the ſervices perform- 
d by the tenants were converted into money. At preſent 
ey perform many carriages to a diſtance ; make the peats 
ad carry them home: In part they till the ground of the pro- 
netor in ſpring, and cut down his corn in harveſt. The eſta- 
liſbment of manufactures ; the enlargement of the farms, 
d as to enable every farmer to keep a plough for himſelf; 
he incloſure of the fields; the diviſion of the commons; the 
raghtening of the ridges in plowing; the giving up the 
revalent practice of run-ridges; and the ſpreading of plan- 
ations of larches and Scotch firs over the wild and barren 
8, would, no. doubt, contribute greatly to improve the 
dition, and increaſe the population of this pariſh. 
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PARISH OF GORDON; 


(COUNTY OF BERWICK.) 


By the Rev. Mr ALEXANDER DUNCAN. 


* 


| Name, Situation, and Extent. 


T is ſaid that ſeveral perſons of the name of Gorda 

came to Britain with William the Conqueror, one <> 
whom, having viſited Scotland during the reign of Malcoln 
Canmore, and having fortunately killed a wild boar, that 
had greatly infeſted this neighbourhood, received, as a r. 
ward, a grant of certain lands in Merſe or Berwickſhire, to 
which he gave his own name of Gordon. From him the Dukes 
of Gordon are deſcended, and in memory of this gallant a- 
tion, the white boar makes a part of the family arms. The 
Duke of Gordon is ſtill ſuperior of ſome lands in the paril. 
Thoſe of Eaſt and Weſt Gordon, Huntly, and Huntly-wood, 
belonged in property to his anceſtors; one of whom, how- 
ever, having obtained very confiderable poſſeſſions in the 
north, was thence induced to change his place of refidence, 
and to live in that part of Scotland. 

The pariſh was formerly of very large extent; but hs 
ſince been diſmembered, and part of it called Durringtot- 
laws, annexed to Longformacus, 12 miles diſtant. Out of i, 
about the year 1647, was alſo erected the pariſh of Wel- 


rruther, or Woolſtruther, comprehending Bafſendean, * 
| church 
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church and pariſh, formerly in the preſbytery of Melroſe. 
Gordon is fituated in the county of Berwick, in the preſby- 
tery of Lauder, and in the ſynod of Merſe and Teviotdale. 
The church ſtands at Weſt Gordon, 33 miles diſtant from 
Edinburgh, and 23 from Berwick. The great road from 
Edinburgh to London, by Greenlaw and Cornhill, runs 
through the northern part of it, for about two miles. 
Gordon is ſtill a pariſh of great extent, being 7 miles long 
from W. to E. but unequal in its breadth, one half being 
about 2 miles, the other half 4 miles broad; the figure is con- 
ſequently irregular. 


Soil, Climate, Rivers, £c.—The ſurface is uneven. There 
are three or four riſing grounds, or hills, one of which is of 
ſome height, and is not yet entirely cultivated, though two 
fides of 1t are plowed; the others are all cultivated to the 
top. There are many pieces of good arable land, ſome of 
it elayey, but more light and ſandy. There are alſo great 
tracts of moor, of moſs, and bog. The air is not unwhole- 
ſome, though, from the quantity of moſs and bog, damps 
mult ariſe. Some years ago agues were prevalent. Of 
late conſumptions have been more common than former- 
ly. The river Eden runs through this pariſh from N. to 
S. and Blackadder runs on the north fide for a mile or two, 
both ſmall rivers, in which there are ſome trouts and eels. 
There are whinſtones in great abundance, and ſome white 
and red freeſtone. The former are on the ſurface, the latter 
dug out of the ground ; both are uſed for building. 


Cattle. Improvements in the breed of ſheep and cattle 
have made rapid progreſs, ſince the turnip huſbandry com- 
menced 15 or 16 years ago. At that time ſheep were ſold, 
at a year old, for fix or eight ſhillings. By raiſing for them 
Yor. V. K better 
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better food, and mending the breed by croſſing with Mr Cyl. 
ley's rams, they have, this year, been ſold at the ſame age, 
for fifteen and fixteen ſhillings. Black cattle alſo are greatly 
improved in number and value. In winter 1775-6, there 
were only 11 beaſts fed with turnips for the butcher, and in 
winter 1781-2, at the diſtance of only fix years, there were 
200 fattened in the pariſh, beſides ſome ſcores of ſheey, 
| This buſineſs is till continued and increaſed, though not { 
much in the numbers of cattle fed, as in feeding them to 
greater value, L. 10 was, at that time, reckoned a great 
price; now they are fed to L. 15, L. 18, and even L. 2 
value. 


Population. — Since the erection of the pariſh of Weſtn. 
ther, the pariſh of Gordon has been conſidered as conſiſting 
of about 600 examinable perſons. The returns to Dr Web- 
ſter, in 1755, was 737 ſouls. In 1971, when the firſt liſt d 
examinable perſons was taken by the preſent incumbent, 
they conſiſted of 630, in 1778, of 530. In 1790, they role 
to 676, and, in 1791, a particular liſt of all deſcriptions and 
ages having been made, the number of ſouls was found to be 
912. Oftheſe 472 are females, and 440 males. The number 
of inhabited houſes is 217, ſo that there are more than four 
to each family. Although a regiſter is kept, as appointed 
by act of Parliament, of marriages, chriſtenings, and bw 
rials, it is ſo inaccurate, that no confidence can be placed i 
it. The ſeflion-clerks, in place of taking 3 d. for each mar 
riage, take it for each proclamation of banns ; ſo that a col 
ple, proclaimed in the pariſhes where each refided, and 
married in a third pariſh, have paid three times inſtead d 
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Tue following, however, is the amount, ſuch as our re- 


\ſters afford, for the laſt three years, of 


Marriages, Births, & Deaths. 


In 1788, there were - 2 27 14 
In 1789, 5 , 7 16 11 
In 1790, « : 4 21 17 
13 64 42 

average thereſore appears to be 4 21 14 


Though there ate no remarkable inſtances of longevity, 
any perſons have died, aged from 70 to go. One or two 
are now alive aged 92 years. The number of Seceders 
mount to 130. There are neither Epiſcopals nor Roman 
Jatholics in the pariſh. The diminution of the number of in- 
abitants, from 1771 to 1778, was owing to two or three 
mall farms, in different places in the pariſh, having been let 
to one tenant. The increaſe of population from 1778 to 1790, 
vas viſibly owing to feuing ground by a plan for a village 
at Weſt Gordon, where, though purchaſers have built good 
houſes for themſelves, and ſome for tradeſmen and day-la- 
dourers, the farms being better cultivated, yet the tenants 
ave been obliged to build houſes to accommodate their ſer- 
ants and labourers. Many of the tenants and their ſervants 
have 6 or 7, and ſome 8 and 10 children by one wife. A 
armer died this year, who had 15 children by one wife, 9 
of whom ſurvived him. A mealmaker died lately, who had 
been twice married, and was the father of 18 legitimate 
children, ꝙ of whom ſurvived him. A labouring man died 
a few years ago, aged 80, who had been the father of 20 le- 
gitimate children, of theſe only 3 ſurvived him. He bad 


deen thrice married. FO ar” 
griculture. 
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Agriculture. Since the turnip huſbandry commence 
much greater quantities of corn have been raiſed in the py 
riſh. In the year 1775, one farm produced no more rough 
bear, than what was neceſſary to ſow the ground again, pe 
the ſervants their proportion of wages, and maintain the ft: 
mily. The ſame farm, within theſe three years, produced 
barley for theſe neceſſary purpoſes (which is ſuperior to ben 
28. 6d. or 3s: the boll,) and from it were ſold 240 holl, 
in the Lothian markets, at 18s. the boll and upwards. The 
proprietors, ſenſible of the induſtry and activity of their te 
nants, have adopted a wiſe plan to promote further improve. 
ments, by giving them a renewal for 21 years, ſeveral yea 
previous to the expiration of the ald leaſes. 


Church.—The king is undoubted patron of this pariſh, l 
1767 the Earl of Home claimed the patronage, and raiſe 
an action of declarator, when, after a litigation of 11 
months, his claim was diſmiſſed for want of evidence. The 
incumbent, in conſequence of that deciſion, was ſettled in 
1770. The number of heritors is 8, None of them refide 
in the parith, 


Poor.—The poor are regularly ſupplied by a meeting d 
the heritors, miniſter and elders, who aſſeſs the pariſh hall 
yearly for that purpoſe. Their numbers have been from 1! 
to 24, young and old, yearly, In 1783 oat-meal was at 25 
6d. and upwards, the ſtone, bear and peaſe-meal were ſcarce- 
ly to be had, The heritors of the pariſh gave money to the 
kirk-ſeffion, to enable them to fell oat-meal to poor houle- 
holders at a diſcount of 8 d. and 6 d. the ſtone, which was di 
great uſe to preſerve them from want. White peaſe were 
imported at Leith and Fiſherrow in ſpring and ſumme!. 


The farmers and miniſter brought white peaſe from Leith, 
RCs 
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&c. carriage free, and then ſold the meal at the prime coſt of 
the peaſe at Leith, to all in the pariſh who had no horſes 
of their own; this was continued for five months. 


Wages, Fuel. Men ſervants wages are L. 6 and L. 7 a- 
year; women's L. 3 and L. 4. day: labourers get 1 s. a- day, 
more or leſs according to ability; maſons 18. 8 d. car- 
penters Is. 6 d. tailors 15. Peat and turf is the common 
fuel, but from the expence of labour to obtain them, coals 
are more uſed than formerly, though purchaſed at 18. the 
hundred weight, or brought 24 miles from the Lothians, 


Antiquities —There are two farms in the pariſh, called 
Rumbleton and Rumbletonlaw, which, tradition ſays, is a 
corruption of Romantown and Romantownlaw. At the 
latter farm, there were lately appearances of extenſive forti. 
fications on a law or hill, which is now all plowed over, 
and incloſures made with the ſtones. At Huntly there are 
remains of walls, like ſome caſtle or fortified place. Near 
the manſe, appearances of fortifications ſtill remain, and the 
place ſtill retains the name of the Caſtles. There it would ap- 
pear the anceſtors of the Duke of Gordon's family had for- 
merly reſided. 


Manufaftures and Commerce. There have been, for many 
years, three corn mills driven by water, employed in grind- 
ing corn for the Lothian markets; which have manufactu- 
red more than ten or twelve thouſand bolls in one year. The 
mill maſters, and many other people called meal-makers, 
drive the meal to Edinburgh, Dalkeith, Muſſelburgh, Preſ- 
tonpans, &c. Formerly they uſed to carry it on horſes backs; 
but, for upwards of 25 years paſt, fince the turnpike roads 
were made through Berwickſbire, they have carried it in 

WT carts, 
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carts, drawn by two horſes, and, in return, they bring fal. 
coals, merchant goods, oyſters, iron, wood for building, an 
great quantities of burnt limeſtone, which greatly forward 
the improvements in huſbandry. 


Miſcellaneous facts and Obſervations. — During more tha 
30 years, only one eſtate has been bought or ſold. The re 
have all gone by ſucceſſion. By the ſale of that eſtate ani 
ſucceſſions ſince, the property has been in five different hand 
during the courſe of 24 years. Some families have hee, 
for many generations, in the ſame farms. One of them hal 
been proprietors of the land they now rent: Another d 
theſe families ſay, that their forefathers have been in the 
farm for 200 years, and the other two, that their anceſtor 
have been zoo years in the farms *, 

The roads are repaired by converting the ſtatute !abou, 
according to an act of Parliament paſſed 16 or 18 years ag». 
But there 1s {till little amendment made, conſequently they 
are in very bad order. The beſt land is let at 20 8. a guinez, 
and L. 1, 3s. the acre. The inferior at all prices, according 
to comparative value: 1 10 acres of moor lands were feued; 
or 4 years ago, the beſt quality at L. 5 the acre, the ſecond 
beſt at L. 3, and the worſt at L. 1 16s. with 15s. the acre d 
feu annually. The people are ſenſible of the great beneft 
of incloſing land. 

A rage for raiſing tobacco prevailed in 1782, and many 
acres of the beſt land were occupied with it, which diminiſh 
ed the crops of corn. But a bill, paſſed in parliament in 1783 

cured 


* A great grandmother of one of the preſent tenants, in one of thel 
farms, told his neighbour, who died not many years ago, that ſhe ſtood in 
her own door, and ſaw the walls of Home Caſtle beat down by Olive! 
Cromwell's cannon. | | 
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b ared the frenzy. That bill allowed only 4 d. the pound for 
" e tobacco, though it was no illicit trade; whereas, to many, 
rd 


g the pound would ſcarcely have paid the price of land rent, 
e expence of labour, &c. | 

The manner of living, dreſs, and manners of the people 
re greatly improved, within theſe laſt 20 years. Learning, in 
articular, is more generally diffuſed than formerly, in proof 
ff which it may be remarked, that ſeveral of the farmers 
ere, have become ſubſcribers to the public libraries in the 
deighbouring town of Kelſo, by which they are enabled to 
xcquire an extent of knowledge and information, to which, 
other wiſe, they could not have had acceſs, 
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NUMBER V. 


PARISH OF PITSLIGO. 


(COUNTY OF ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. Mr James GREIG, Minifter of that Pariſh, 


Situation, and Extent. 


1 pariſh belongs to the preſbytery of Deer, and 9. 

nod of Aberdeen *. It lies along the Murray Frith 
in a rectangular form, its eaſtern extremity being two mils 
welt from Kinnaird's head, a conſpicuous point in Aber. 
deenſhire, where a light-houſe was lately erected by g- 
vernment. It extends 3 miles and a half in length well 
ward, and is 3 miles broad in every part, from the ſea-coal 
to the ſouth. A public road, leading from Fraſerburgh wel 
ward to Banff, interſects it nearly in the middle, from whid 
there is a gentle declivity on each fide, to the ſouth ant 
north. | 


Soil, Climate, &c.— The face of the country is, in genera 
level, there being no hill in the pariſh ; neither is there a 


river or lake in it, nor ſo much as a conſiderable ſtream. 
la 


It is the laſt erected pariſh within that preſbytery. The lands of Pit 
tendrum were formerly in the pariſh of Fraſerſburgh, and a few farms be. Qu 
longed to that of Tyrie, but the greateſt part of it to Aberdour, from which ho 
it was disjoined, upon an application from; Lord Pitſligo, in 1634, about th 
time when he obtained his patent of peerage. 
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jn ſummer, the mills can ſcarcely perform any work, owing 
to a deficiency of water; but there is a ſufficient ſupply of 
that valuable element for the common purpoſes of life. As 
were is little marſhy ground in the pariſh, there are ſeldom 
any fogs in it. The air is dry and wholeſome, but the nor- 
therly ſtorms are ſometimes hurtful to the crops, as the coun- 
try is deſtitute of trees, and every kind of ſhelter. On the 
ſouth fide of the road above mentioned, the ſoil is generally 
black and light; very well adapted for graſs, but not fit for 
producing weighty crops of grain. Towards the north, the 
foil is generally a yellow clay, which produces barley of a 
good quality, and is moſtly all in tillage. In this quarter, 
the farmers make uſe of ſea ware as a manure. They have 
likewiſe the advantage of an inexhauſtible bank of ſea ſhells, 
which extends along the whole coaſt; and a due quantity of 
which, when laid on the fields, produces the ſame effect as 
lime, marle, or any other calcareous ſubſtance. This pariſh 
abounds with ſtones of all fizes, and is therefore extremely 
well adapted for being laid out in incloſures. 


Cairus—On the fide of the high road, from Fraſerſburgh 
to Banff, are ſomę cairns or tumuli, about 60 feet in circum- 
ference at the baſe, compoſed of round ſtones, piled up in a 
conical ſhape to the height of 30 feet. There are ſeveral 
fmilar cairns in the neighbouring pariſhes, and they are evi- 
dently monumental repoſitories of the dead. On opening 
one of them ſome years ago, large flag ſtones were found 
placed in the ground, in the form of a cheſt or coffin, and 
containing aſhes of burnt bones. Some arrow heads of flint 
vere alſo found, but no weapons of metal of any. kind ; 
hence it may be conjectured, that they are of great anti- 
duty. Tradition fays, that they are the burying places of 
boltile invaders from Denmark or Norway; who were de- 

Vol. V. N feated 
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feated in that neighbourhood, and ſeem to have been Purſue] 
with ſlaughter a great way along the coaſt, where fevery 
ſuch tumuli are ſtill to be ſeen. 


Trees.—It has been a generally received opinion, thy 
trees will not grow in this neighbourhood, by reaſon of th 
ſea ſpray being hurtful to their vegetation ; but with mor 
probability, becaufe of the N. W. winds, which ſweep the 
whole face of the country, and check them in their growth, 
Yet it is certain, that the greateſt part of this country mul 
have been once covered with wood, as appears from the 
roots of very large oaks, ſtill exiſting in moſſes nigh th 
coaſt. Sir Willtam Forbes of Pitſligo has planted, within 
theſe few years, a piece of ground with foreſt trees of al 
kinds, adjoining to the old houſe or caſtle of Pitfligo, ani 
within about a mile of the fea, which hitherto ſeem to thrin 
very well And this experiment will probably determint 
whether the prejudice, againſt the poſſibility of rearing tin 
ber upon this coaſt, be well or ill founded. 


Manufa@ures, Fiſheries, &c.—A. conſiderable quantity d 
kelp is made upon the ſhore of this pariſh, which is about 
32 miles in extent. At the diſtance of half a mile from 1 
eaſtern extremity, is the fiſhing town of Pittaly, belonging 
to Sir William Forbes, which contains 23 houfes, and 11 
inhabitants. It ſends 4 fiſhing boats to ſea, with 6 men u 
each. Two miles further weſt is the fiſhing town of Roſe 
hearty, which employs 7 boats, with the ſame number of me! 
in each. From autumn to the end of January, haddoch 
are the moſt valuable fiſh, being then in greateſt perfectia 
When bought upon the ſhore, they coſt xs. the dozen, 
though 4 years ago, they were ſold at 6d. This rife in tit 
price is aſcribed to the greater ſcarcity of fiſh, to their bein 
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of a larger fize, and to the advanced price of proviſions in 
general. The worſt ſeaſon for fiſhing is from January to 
March, little elſe being then caught but ſmall cod. But in - 
ſummer, beſides cod, both ſkate and ling are taken in great 
abundance. In July and Auguſt, the greateſt attention is 
paid to fiſhing for ſea dogs, which are chiefly valuable for 
their oil, The value of lobſters has increaſed greatly of 
late. They are caught in numbers, and are ſold at 2d. or 
24d. a- piece for the London market. The fiſhermen ſalt up in 
caſks the haddocks and cod taken during the winter, and in 
April, or, as ſoon as the ſeaſon will permit, take them out 
and dry them. Theſe, with what fiſh are caught and dried 
during the ſummer, they carry about in large boats, and 
diſpoſe of among the different towns on the Frith of Forth, 
and bring home cargoes of coals and falt. It is ſaid, that they 
get even lower prices for their fiſh in the ſouth country, than 
at home; but to this the fiſhermen reply, that as they can- 
not diſpoſe of the whole at home, 1t 1s of little advantage to 
ſell a part ; that they with to make up a cargo, and receive 
a ſum of money at once. Thus the price of the article is 
kept up in this part of the country. 


=. 2. 


Village of Roſehearty.—Four miles weſt from Fraſerſburgh, 
upon the ſea coaſt, is the village of Roſehearty, which 
belongs to Lord Gardenſton; and contains 42 houſes, 
and 213 inhabitants. There are ſeveral ſhopkeepers in it, 
and mechanics, ſuch as joiners, black ſmiths, coopers, turners, 
ſhoemakers, &c. Two merchants have ſhares of ſloops, 
and import wood from Norway ; they likewiſe bring groce- 
ries from the ſouth country. 


en, | | | 
the Agriculture, Farms, 9c.— This pariſh is divided into 
in farms of various extent. There are ſome of 200 acres, but 


tae generality are much ſmaller. Some part of the land is 
the 
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the beſt in the country ; other parts of it are very indifferent, 
ſo that it is not eaſy to aſcertain the average rent. The 
beſt land, nigh the ſhore, where ware can eafily be obtained, 
is let at from 20s. to 30 8. an acre. Excepting one or two 
farms in the ſouth part of this pariſh, the foil is not fit ſot 
producing oats: it yields more proſitable crops of barley and Wl own 
beans, which laſt is prevailing generally; and a newly intro. ll ides 
duced practice, of drilling and hoeing them, is a great im- Bar 
provement to the crop and to the ſoil. Beans and oats a: if pric 
ſown as early as the ſeaſon will permit, commonly in the be. 64. 
ginning of March; after which, the time is taken up h 4 fit 
dunging and plowing the land for barley, which is the prin-W ſton 
cipal crop nigh the coaſt, and which is fown during the H farr 
three weeks of May. The month of June is occupied i is li 
preparing the ground for turnips, and ſowing them. Te in e 
remaining part of the ſummer is employed in making hay, line 
drying and leading home peats, and repairing the highway: 

until harveſt, which laſts commonly through the months d J 
September and October. Moſt of the farmers ſow ſma 3d. 
quantities of flax, which they ſell to manufacturers, when lane 
ſpun into yarn, or employ for the uſe of their own families con 


Cattle, Produce, c. The chief articles, which the farme ma; 
has to diſpoſe of, are, firſt, black cattle, which, for ſome year 
have ſold high, and have been of conſiderable advantage i 
this country. The number kept upon each farm has, d 
late, been as large as it will maintain. The higheſt pric 
of an ordinary ox is L. 10 Sterling, but the prices are vel 
various, bearing proportion to'the quality, and the demand 
which may be at the time. Moſt farmers rear what horte 
are neceſſary for themſelves, but they do not pay ſo great a 
tention to the breeding of horſes for ſale, as of black cattl 


As this pariſh contains no extenſive paſtures, there are bu 
jel 
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few ſheep'in it. The common kind are ſold at 10's. each; 
thoſe of the Engliſh breed are reckoned worth double that 
fam. The next principal commodities, which the farmers 
» i diſpoſe of, are meal and grain. A ſmall proportion only is ſold 
«WT ja the country, as moſt of the inhabitants have crofts of their 
own, Meal'is exported to Norway, or ſold in the weſtern 
iſles; grain is commonly diſpoſed of in the Frith of Forth. 

Barley weighs from 16 to 20 ſtone the boll, of 16 pecks; the 
price is from 8 d. to 10 d. the ſtone. Beans are fold at 125. 
64. the boll of 3 firlots, oats at from 10 8. to 128. the boll of 
4 firlots ; and oat meal at from 108. to 138. the boll of 8 
tone. Butter and cheeſe are alſo articles for which the 
farmers draw a conſiderable ſum yearly. Some advantage 
is likewiſe deri ved from the labour of women ſervants with. 
in doors, who are employed, eſpecially in winter, in ſpinning 
liven yarn, or making cloth. 


Wages.—The wages of a labouring man in ſummer is 
$4. the day. Moſt of theſe labourers rent a ſmall piece of 
land, at about L. 2 Sterling yearly, upon which they keep a 
cow, and raife grain to aſſiſt in ſupporting their families. 
Thus they live pretty comfortably. But no complaints are 
made by fuch-as have not this advantage, except when they 
have large families, or are viſſted with fickneſs. The daily 
wages of a maſon are 1s. 4 d.; of a joiner 15.; but other me- 
chanics are commonly paid, not by the day, but by the piece. 
The wages of 'a man ſervant are L. 5 Sterling yearly, and of 
a woman, L. 2, 10 s. beſides victuals. 


Fuel —One of the moſt expenſive articles in this place is 
fuel, the moſs, where peats are got, being five miles diſtant. 
Peats are eſtimated by the leet, which is a fold body, piled 
up Uke bricks, 24 feet long, and 12 feet broad at bottom, and 


12 
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12 feet high. This quantity is not ſufficient for an ordinary 
farmer one year; it coſts L. x, 108. for cutting it out and qr. 
ing it in the moſs, and when brought to this place, it is wort 
about L. 5 Sterling. The farmers bring home their pea 
with their own horſes, in the end of ſummer ; but it is à h. 
borious and expenſive work, and detains them long from the 
improvement of the land. Engliſh coals are ſold here x 
55. the boll of 36 ſtone; Scotch coals at 4s. 6d. The high 
duty upon coals, which are brought to the north country, i; 
juſtly complained of, as an zmproper and partial tax. Were 
that article furniſhed at a moderate expence, it would he 
one of the moſt important*advantages which this country 
could receive. In this caſe, the more judicious farmers would 
ſhew an example of the uſe of coals to others, and devote 
their time more cloſely to the cultivation of the ſoil, But 
whatever improvements are or may be propoſed here, either 
with reſpe& to agriculture or manufactures, the dearth of 
fuel, is, and muſt continue to be an obſtacle, which, without 
the aid of the Legiſlature, can never be removed. 


Population.—The number, returned to Dr Webſter in 
175 5, was 1224, The number of people, at preſent in thus 
pariſh, (anno 1791) is 1300, viz. of males 600, of female 
700. There is therefore anincreaſe of 76; of theſe there are 
under 10 years of age 400; above it, goo, With reſpect to 
religious perſuaſion, there are 50 Epiſcopalians, and 20 vect- 
ders. The annual average of births for ſame time paſt ha 
been 34, of deaths 18, and of marriages 9. 


Heritors, Rent, 9c.—The manfion-houſe of Pitſligo, 
(now in ruins,) the gardens and adjoining farm, the feat a 
the ancient Lords of Pitſligo, to the extent of 2 miles along 


the coaſt, belong to Sir William Forbes of Pitſligo, tit 
repreſentative 
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repreſentative of that family. The remaining part of the 
eſtate of Pitſligo, extending about a mile and a half along 
the ſea-coaſt; belongs to Lord Gardenſton. The lands of Pit- 
taly and Pittendrum belong to Sir William Forbes, having 
deen lately purchaſed by him, from the deceaſed William 
Cumine, Eſq; of Pittaly. The reſt of the pariſh is the pro- 
perty of Lord Saltoun, and of Alexander Fraſer, Eſq; of 
strichen. The valued rent of Pitſſigo is L. 2400 Scotch. 


Eminent Men. — The firſt miniſter of this pariſh was Mr 
Andrew Cant, who had formerly been chaplain in Lord 
Pitſligo's family. From this place he removed to Aber- 
deen, where he is ſaid to have preached before K. Charles II. 
after his return from the continent, but before his Reſtoration. 
The Spectator mentions this Mr Andrew Cant, No. 147, 
where he ſays, that he was miniſter of an illiterate part 
in the north of Scotland, and derives the term canting from 
his name, though it ſeems more probably to have been de- 
rived from the Latin. ; 


Church.—The King is patron. The manſe was built a- 
bout 22 years ago; but the church ſtands much in need of 
reparation, which, it is hoped, will take place in a ſhort 
time. The value of the living, including the glebe, is 
about L. 65 Sterling. | | 


Poor.— The capital of the poor's funds belonging to this 
pariſh, is about L. 100 Sterling, the greateſt part of 
which is lent at intereſt; and the weekly collections amount 
to L. 22 Sterling yearly. The number of poor, at preſent 
receiving charity, is 28, to each of whom the kirk. ſeſſion diſ- 
tributes yearly 16s. ſometimes more or leſs, according to 
weir neceſſities, This cannot ſupport the poor; it only 
aſſiſts 
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aſſiſts them. There are ſome, however, in greater neceſſij 
who receive yearly more than twice that ſum. The Poor 
in Sir William Forbes's lands, and in other parts of the yy 
riſh, have been greatly aſſiſted for ſome time paſt, by liberi 
denations of meal and money from that gentleman. 
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Improvements Suggeſted. —This pariſh preſents a very ob 
vious means of improvement in agriculture, which is, 1 
divide and incloſe the ground with ſtone dikes, or other fen. 
ces. There is no ſpot in the country better adapted for that 
purpoſe. The incloſures ought to be fo contrived as to con 
tain water in them; and if proper terms were concerted be. 
tween the heritors and their tenants, for incloſing the field; 
it would contribute greatly to the convenience of the far. 
mer, and the melioration. of the ſoil. The heritors ſeem to 
be ſenfible of the propriety of this improvement, and are ti. 
king meaſures for carrying it into effect. Sir William For- 
bes has lately, at his own expence, incloſed and laid out in 
graſs about 100 acres of his lands in this pariſh, Mr Willian 
Gordon has incloſed about the ſame extent of a farm, which 
he holds in leaſe from Lord Gardenſton, and has, in a very 
few years, brought the land into a ſtate of high improve. 
ment *, | 

Another improvement, which this place ſtands greatly 
need of, is the introduction of manufactures, by which em- 
ployment might be given to more hands, and more mone) 
brought into circulation, Between Peterbead and Band, 
which is a diſtance of nearly 40 miles, there is no manufac 
ture of importance. Hence the large towns have increaſe. 


greatly, and the country is drained of people and of money: 
| | Might 


* An error ſill prevails, among many farmers in this place, of keeping 9? 
many ſmall horſes, and doing no work with oxen, which art on many t 
counts more profitable, 
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Might it not be proper for the heritors of the pariſh, who 
are all very reſpeQable gentlemen, and diſtinguiſhed for at- 
tention to the intereſts of their country, to attempt the eſta- 
blihment of ſome ſuitable manufaQtures in it? In a place 
where living is cheaper than in large towns, they certainly 
might be expected to ſucceed, with very little encourage- 
ment. 

The laſt improvement, which the pariſh ſtands much in 
need of, is the making of a harbour at Roſehearty. There is 
already 2 quay, or one fide of a harbour at that place, 
where loops lie between April and September. But even 
then, ſo changeable is the weather, that they are in danger of 
ſuſtaining great damage. This brings an additional expence 
upon trade, as goods muſt be brought from Fraſerſburgh, 
the neareſt port, by land carriage. Lord Gardenſton has 
generouſly ordered a conſiderable ſum of money to be laid 
out in the improvement of this harbour, and meaſures will 
ſoon be taken for carrying that public ſpirited intention in- 
to effect. This is a neceſſary and important alteration ; and 
it is hoped it will be the means of introducing other eſſen- 
tial improvements. 
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NUMBER VII. 


PARISH or SCOONIE. 


(COUNTY o FIFE.) 


By the Rev. Mr DaviD Swan. 


Name, Situation, and Extent, 


O ſatisfaQtory account can be given of the origin of the 

name. In old records, it is written Suni. The ol 
church was ſituated upon a ſmall eminence, like an artificid 
mound, {till employed as a burying ground, with a deey 
hollow on all ſides. Such as are acquainted with the Et 
language may, perhaps, be able to trace ſome connection be. 
tween the name and ſituation. Like the names of many 
other places in this country, it is probably of Celtic origin. 
The pariſh is fituated in the county of Fife, and preſbytetj 
of Kirkcaldy ; from which place it is 9 ſtatute miles diſtant, 
It is about 5 miles long, from ſouth to north; and nearly two 
miles in breadth. At the N. E. extremity, the three pa- 
riſhes of Scoonie, Largo, and Ceres, and the three preſbyte. 
ries of Kirkcaldy, St Andrew's, and Cupar, meet in one 
point. 

The ground riſes by a gentle {lope, all the way from the 
Forth, nearly to the north end of the pariſh; and almol 
every part of it commands an extenſive and beautiful vie 
of the Forth, Leith, Edinburgh, and the Lothians, fron 


St Abb's head to the Queensferry : The greateſt part of 
the 
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the pariſh is incloſed with ditch and hedge: There are no 
hills, but ſeveral ſwells or riſings of the ground, which, 
with belts and clumps of planting, afford a finely variegated 


proſpect. 


Soil, Climate. There are not 10 acres of unarable ground 

in the whole diſtri, but the ſoil is of different kinds: The 

ſouthern and lower part of the pariſh, comprehending about 

two thirds of it, conſiſts partly of a dry ſharp ſoil, yielding 

good crops of all ſorts of grain, and of excellent quality, ex- 
cept in very dry weather ; and partly of a rich heavy loam, 

yielding large crops in all ſeaſons. The northern and higher 
part of the pariſh 1s a moiſt black ſoil, of which a large pro- 
portion is generally in paſture, for which it is well adapted; 

and when broke up, after lying 8 or 10 years, yields two 
or three very heavy crops. The climate in the lower part 
of the pariſh is, in general, very mild and temperate ; but 
the E. and S. E. winds, blowing from the ſea, are, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring months, extremely ſharp and penetra- 
ting. In the northern part of the pariſh, the climate is more 
unkindly, and the harveſt two or three weeks later, owing 
to the greater moiſture of the ſoil, and its more elevated 
ſituation. The inhabitants are, in general, healthy, and not 
ſubject to any epidemical diſeaſe. Inoculation has not yet 
become ſo general as in ſome other parts of the country, but 
the people's prejudices againſt it are gradually ſubſiding. 


Produce, Apriculture.—The crops in the lower part of 
the pariſh are wheat, peaſe and beans, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, turnips, cabbage, flax and graſs. Almoſt all the 
ground, defigned for paſture, is ſown with artificial graſs. In 
the higher part of the pariſh, the crops are, barley, oats, po- 
tatoes, a ſmall proportion of peaſe, ſome turnips and flax. 

| There 
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There is ſcarce any flax raiſed, excepting what is for yr, 
vate uſe. The produce of oats, peaſe and potatoes, is who, 
ly conſumed in the pariſh, and a conſiderable quantity 
ogt meal is brought from the inland parts of the county, 
There is no fixed mode of cultivation. Wheat is ſometims 
ſown after fallow, drilled beans, potatoes, or graſs that hx 
lain a year or two. Some fields produce wheat and bean 
alternately, and generally yield very good crops. Every far. 
mer raiſes a conſiderable quantity of turnips, which are noy 
employed rather for rearing young beaſts, than in feeding ca. 
tle for the market. Since the price of black cattle has been 
advanced to ſuch a rate, the farmers have reared a mu< 
© larger quantity than formerly. Such as occupy a farm d 
200 acres or ſo, raiſe annually x4 or 16 calves, which ar: 
ſold at 2, 3, or 4 years old. Veal is now become a ver 
rare article in our markets. 

Within theſe 20 years, there is a very great alteration in 
the mode of plowing. In place of 4 horſes, or 4 and ſome- 
times 6 oxen, yoked in one plough, the land is now ge. 
nerally plowed with 2 horſes ; one man holding the plough 
and managing the horſes. 


Rent.—The valued. rent of the pariſh is L. 4692, $5. 
Scotch, and the real rent L. 2000 Sterling. Land lets at from 
L. 1, 10s. to L. 3 Sterling per acre. In large farms with 
old leaſes, the rent is from 5 s. to 15 s. But as the leaſes ex- 
pire, there is always a very conſiderable rife. Paſture 
grounds let at from L. 1, to L. 1, 108. per acre. 


River and Fiſhing.—The river of Leven, which hath is 
ſource from the lake of that name, runs along the ſouth 
fide of this pariſh, from weſt to eaſt, and takes a turn to the 


ſouth, about a quarter of a mile before it is diſcharged into 
the 
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the ſea. It abounds with excellent trout of various kinds; 
and at the mouth of the river, there is a ſalmon fiſhing, which 
belongs to the eſtate of Durie. The greateſt part of the 
ſalmon caught here is carried over land to Perth, or New- 
burgh, where they are ſhipped for the London market. On 
this river there are from 36 to 40 mills, of different deſcrip- 
tions, within the ſpace of 11 or 12 miles, 


Population. —The return to Dr Webſter in 1755, was 
1528 ſouls. The number of inhabitants in this pariſh at 
preſent ; (anno 1791,) is 1675; conſequently the increaſe 
amounts to 147. 

Abſtract of marriages and births foo the laſt 7 years. 

Years. Mar. Males baptiſed. Fem. Total baptiſed. 


1784 16 25 2 21 - — 43 
1785 11 21 20 - - 4 
1786 8 26 — 20 - - 46 
1787 18 1 5 — 16 - - <2 
1788 10 19 13 - -. 42 
1789 8 24 27 - — 
1790 I 4 3 23 . 


Of deatlis no accurate regiſter can be kept, the dead be- 
ing interred in different burying grounds in the neighbour- 
hood, and no account given of them. It iñ to be obſerved, 
that the number of births and marriages has not increaſed 
in proportion to the increaſe of the groſs number; which 
muſt therefore be aſcribed to the great influx of young 
people, of late years, employed in the manufactures. Of the 
whole inhabitants, there are not above 150 ſeparatiſts from 
the eſtabliſhed church, of whom nearly the one half are 
Burgher Seceders ; 35 Antiburghers; 34 of the Relief So- 
eiety; 2 Independents, and 3 Epiſcopalians. 


| — _— -. F- 
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Heritors.—There are ſeven large proprietors in the pati. 
and two ſmall ones: Only two of the greater heritors refig 
in it, viz. Mr Chriſtie of Durie, and Mr Tullidelph d 
Kilmux. The proprietor of Durie poſſeſſes above thre 
fifths of the valued rent of the pariſh. The houſe of Du. 
rie is an elegant modern building, ſituated on a rifny 
ground, about a mile north from the Forth, and commanding 
a moſt delightfal proſpect; with an extenſive policy, laid 
out in very good taſte, Few places in the country can boat 
of a more eligible ſituation, No eftate in the pariſh is un. 
der entail. 


Eminent Men.—Ti1ll within theſe few years, the eſtate d 
Durie had been, for near two centuries, the property of the 
reſpectable family of Gibſon, ſome of whom were particular. 
ly eminent in the law department, One of that family was Lorl 
Regiſter, and another a Lord of Seſſion. Of the latter an anec. 
dote 15 reported, which ſtrongly marks the barbarity of the 
times, There being an 1mportant cauſe between two noble- 
men, in dependence before the Court of Seſſion, Lord Durie, 
while taking an airing on the ſands of Leith, was forcibly 
carried off by one of them, in order to prevent him from 
giving his vote at the deciſion of the cauſe, which the party 
apprehended would be unfavourable to his intereſt. 

But of all the eminent men born in this pariſh, none ha 
been more remarkable for genius and learning, than Mr Je 
rome Stone. His father, (a reputable ſeafaring man, ) dying 
abroad, when Jerome was but three years old, the mother, 
with her young family, was left in very narrow circumſtan- 
ces. Jerome, hike the reſt of the children, having got the or 
dinary ſchool education, reading Engliſh, writing and arith- 
metic, betook himſelf to the buſineſs of a travelling chapmal, 


But the dealing in buckles, garters, and ſuch ſmall articles 
not 
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not ſuiting his ſuperior genius, he ſoon converted his little ſtock. 
into books, and, for ſome years, went through the country, 
and attended the fairs as an itinerant bookſeller. There is great 
reaſon to believe, that he engaged in this new ſpecies of traf- 
fic, more with a view to the improvement of his mind, than 
for any pecuniary emolument. Formed by nature for li- 
terature, he poſſeſſed a peculiar talent for acquiring lan- 
guages with amazing facility. By a ſtrange predilection, 
he firſt applied to the ſtudy of the Hebrew and Greek ; and, 
by a wonderful effort of genius and application, made him- 
elf ſo far maſter of theſe languages, without any kind of aſ- 
ſtance, as to be able to interpret the Hebrew Bible and 
Greek Teſtament into Engliſh ad aperturam libri. At this 
time he did not know one word of Latin. Senſible that he 
could make no great progreſs in learning, without the 
knowledge of Latin grammar, he made apphcation to the 
then pariſh ſchoolmaſter, Mr John Tuſcan, (who is ſtill 
alive), for his aſſiſtance. Some time after, by the countenance 
and patronage of the late Reverend and learned Principal 
Tullidelph, an heritor of this pariſh, he was encouraged to 
proſecute his ſtudies at the Univerſity of St Andrew's. An 
unexampled proficiency in every branch of literature recom - 
mended him to the eſteem of the Profeſſors : and an uncom- 
mon fund of wit and pleaſantry rendered him, at the ſame 
time, the favourite of all his fellow ſtudents, ſome of whom 
ſpeak of him to this day, with an enthuftaſtic degree of ad- 
miration and reſpect. About this period, ſome very humo- 
rous poetieal pieces of his compoſition were publiſhed in the 
Scots Magazine. Before he had finithed his third ſeſſion at 
St Andrew's, on an application to the College, by the 
Rector of the ſchool of Dunkeld, for an aſſiſtant, Mr Stone 
was recommended as the beſt qualified for that office; and 
about two or three years aſter, the Rector being re- 

moved 
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moved to Perth, Mr Stone, by the favour of his Grace the 
Duke of Atholl, who had conceived a high opinion of his 


abilities, was promoted to the rectorſhip. + 
When he firſt went to Dunkeld, he entertained but an u. * 
favourable opinion of the Erſe language, which he conſidet. fan 
ed as a barbarous gibberiſh : But in order to inveſtigate the I on 
origin and deſcent of the ancient Scots, he applied to the pio 
ſtudy of their primitive language. Having, with his uſu ye: 
aſſiduity, endeavoured to maſter its grammatical difficult, At 
ne ſet himſelf to diſcover ſomething of its true genius ant 
character. He collected a number of ancient poems, the pro. 
ductions of Iriſh or Scottiſh bards, which, he ſaid, were d. ver 
ring, innocent, paſſionate and bold. Some of theſe poens upc 
he tranſlated into Engliſh verſe; which ſeveral perſons non It « 
alive have ſeen in manuſoript, before Mr Macpherſon pub WW of 
liſhed any of his tranſlations from Oſſian. * 
He died while he was writing and preparing for the preb this 
a Treatiſe, entitled an Inquiry into the Original of the WW +a; 
Nation and Language of the ancient Scots, with conjeQure late 
about the primitive ſtate of the Celtic and other Europeu WW oa 
« nations ;” an idea which could not have been conceived by WW the 
an ordinary genius. In this treatiſe, he proves, by ti AW bou 


cleareſt reaſoning, that the Scots drew their original, as wel 
as their language, from the ancient Gauls. Had Mr vton: 7 
lived to finiſh this work, which diſcovers great ingenuity, WW one 
immenſe reading, and indefatigable induſtry, it would have The 
thrown much light upon the dark and early periods «WM befi 
the Scottiſh hiſtory, as he opens a new and plain path, far 

leading us through the unexplored labyrinths of antiquity: N 
But a fever put a period to his life, his labours and bis ufo the 
fulneſs, in the year 1757, being then only in the zoth yer of a 


of his age. He left, 1 in manuſcript, a much eſteemed | be e 
| * mor 
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well known allegory, entitled “ the Immortality of Au- 
« thors,” which has been publiſhed, and often reprinted 
fnce his death, and will be a laſting monument of a lively 
fancy, ſound judgment, and correct taſte. It was no ſmall 
ornament of this extraordinary character, that he paid a 
pious regard to his aged mother, who ſurvived him two 
years, and received an annual penfion from the Ducheſs of 
Atholl, as a teſtimony of reſpect to the memory of her ſon. 


Village of Leven. — The only village in the pariſh is Le- 
ven, which belongs to the barony of Durie, and is fituated 
upon the eaſt bank of the river, where it runs into the ſea. 
[t contains 335 families, and 1165 inhabitants. The rents 
of houſes are from 10s. to L.8 Sterling. There are 6 
trading veſſels of from go to 140 or 150 tons, belonging to 
this port, employed moſtly in the Holland and Eaſt ſea 
trade, There is no port on the coaſt of Fife better calcu- 
lated for the timber and iron trade, having eaſy acceſs, by 
roads perfectly level, to a populous adjacent country; and 
the head of the river affording a ſafe and commodious har- 
bour, The beach is ſandy, and the ſhore quite flat. 
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Commerce. There is a fair in the ſpring for lintſeed, and 
one every month, from May to October, for white linen. 
There are two inns in the town, and fix ſmall beer brewers, 
befides four or five ale and porter houſes, &c. 


— 2 , .. 


LA 


Mineral. There are very extenſive ſeams of coal in 
the eſtate of Durie, which have been wrought for upwards 
of a century. One ſeam is of an excellent quality, anduſed to 
be exported from Leven to Holland, where it mer with a 


more ready ſale, than moſt of the other coals carried from 
Vox. V. 1 this 
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this part of the country. This ſeam, ſo far as it could be 
drained by the preſent water engine, is now exhauſted, 
The ſeams now working are of an inferior quality, but an. 
{wer for land fale, and furniſh fuel for two or three ſalt 
pans, which are very productive. By an additional engine, 
the proprietor will have the command of a large field of the 
principal or better ſeam. 


Mani fuctures.— The chief manufacture in the pariſh i; 
that of brown linen, from 8 d. to 10 d. a yard. A conſiderable 
quantity is whitened, and ſold at from 10 d. to 20 d. and ſome 
of a finer texture from 28. to 48. a yard. There are about 
x40 looms in the pariſh, moſtly employed in that manufac. 
ture. In the near neighbourhood of Leven, there is an er- 
tenſive bleachfield, which may employ about 16 or 19 
hands. The buſineſs is yearly increaſing, as the people's 
prejudices againſt public bleaching are daily wearing off. 
There is alſo a conſiderable roperie eſtabliſhed at Leven, 
and a good number of ſhoemakers are conſtantly employed 
in making ſhoes for public ſale. 


Church.—The church, a neat and modern building, witt 
a ſpire, was erected about 16 years ago, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Leven, being more convenient for the 
greater part of the pariſh, than the old ſituation at Scoonie, 
which is about half a mile diſtant. The Manſe has been in- 
habited above 15 years, and is ſituated within an hundref 
yards of the church. The right of patronage, which belonged 
formerly to the priory of St Andrew's, is veſted in the 
Crown. The ſtipend conſiſts of 54 bolls of bear, 44 


bolls meal, 294 oats, and 4 bolls wheat, with L. 25 Sterling 
4 | it 


in 1 
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in money, and L. 3:6: 8 for communion elements, beſides 
the manſe and glebe “. 


Poor. There are no begging poor in this pariſh. About 
15 or 16 families receive from 6d. to 18. of weekly ſup- 
plies, according to their reſpective circumſtances. Three or 
four have a ſmall monthly allowance, beſides occaſional cha- 
rities given to families in diſtreſs. The members of the 
kirk · ſeſſion are very careful, in guarding, on the one hand, 
againſt impoſitions, and, on the other, that no neceſſitous 
perſon be neglected. The only funds for the ſupport of the 
poor, are the weekly collections at the church doors, amount- 
ing to about L. 26; the collection at the communion, diſ- 
penſed twice a year, L. 11; ſeat rents L. 4, and a trifling 
ſum ariſing from the mort- cloth, amounting all together to 
about L. 45 or L. 46 Sterlng per annum. 


General Character. — The people in this pariſh are, in ge- 
neral, ſober, induſtrious, and thriving. If any behave in an 
irregular and diſorderly manner, they are avoided by their 
neighbours, 1t bein g reckoned diſcreditable to be ſeen in 
their company. They are ſocial in their tempers, liberal in 
their ſentiments, reſpectful to their ſuperiors, and hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers; regular in attending upon the public inſtitu- 

tions 


* 43 a tribute to the memory of a worthy clergyman, it may be proper to 
mention, that Mir Thomas Melvill, the late. incumbent, who was ſettled in 
1718, being, by years and infirmity, laid afide from duty, was obliged to 
employ an aſſiſtant; and, underſtanding that the admiſſion of his aſſiſtant to 
be his ſucceſſor, would be acceptable to the pariſh, he, to make way for his 
acceſſion, although he had no natural connection with him, readily and ge- 
nerouſly reſigned his charge in 164, ending his days 3 years after, in a ſtate 
«the moſt chearful tranquillity. 
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tions of religion, and remarkable for external decency i 
the houſe of God. Few people are more compaſſionate io 
the indigent, or contribute more liberally to their ſuppon, 
not only by their public collections, but by private dom 
tions, Such as ſeparate from the eſtabliſhed church, hay; 
little of that reſerve or moroſeneſs, which is the generi 
characteriſtic of ſeparatiſts of almoſt all denomination, 
There have been, as in all ſocieties, ſome idle worthlek 
perſons among them; but in the memory of man, there hz 
not been one convicted of a capital crime. 


Schools.—There is one eſtabliſhed grammar ſchool in the 
pariſh. The maſter, who 1s fully qualified for his office 
teaches Engliſh, Latin, Greek, writing, arithmetic, book 
keeping, the practical parts of mathematics, and navigs 
tion. There is a commod1ous ſchool, and ſchool-houſe fur. 
niſhed by the heritors. The ſalary is L. 200 Scotch, and, 
with the other emoluments, may amount to L. 40 Sterling 
a year. There are, beſides, two or three ſmall ſchools, in 
which young children are taught to read Engliſh, at the ve. 
ry eaſy rate of 1d. per week. 


Antiquities —The only antiquities this pariſh can boi 
of, are ſome ſtone coffins, which have been found to the 
eaſtward of the river, with human bones, ſuppoſed to have 
been depoſited there in the gth century, when a battle ws 
fought upon theſe grounds between the Scots and the Dans. 


Advantages. —It'is no ſmall advantage to this pariſh, par. 
ticularly to the town of Leven, that they have no connectim 
with corporation or borough politics, which, for the mal 
part, are attended with ſuch bad effects upon the induſtry ani 


morals of the people. The manufacturers have the _ 
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of a ready money market for their cloth, as ſoon as cut from 
the loom, without travelling 100 yards from their own 
doors. It is alſo a matter of great conveniency to have a 
Poſt-office at Leven, with an arrival every day from Edin- 
burgh, Monday excepted, and a departure every day, ex- 
cept Saturday. The turnpike road, from Kirkcaldy to the 
eaſt coaſt of Fife, interſects the pariſh in a ſtraight line from 
weſt to eaſt, at the diſtance of about half a mile from 
the town of Leven, and the turnpike road from Kirkcaldy 
to Cupar, by Cameron bridge, runs diagonally through the 
northern part of the diſtrict. In a ſhort time, there will be 
an excellent road from the ſhore of Leven to Cupar, the 
county town, which is diſtant about 10 ſtatute miles. The 
principal advantage of the pariſh, is, the having abundance 
of coal in the near neighbourhood, the ordinary fuel of the 
pooreſt families. Peats are a ſort of rarity, of which ſome _ 
families purchaſe a ſmall quantity yearly, for their conve- 
niency. To all theſe advantages, it may be added, that eve- 
ry perſon in health, may, with moderate induſtry, earn a 
comfortable livelihood. 


Diſadvantages. —As Leven is a thoroughfare from the 
welt to the eaſt coaſt of Fife, the inhabitants are much op- 
preſſed with beggars and vagrants. Largely as they contri- 
bute to the ſupport of the indigent among themſelves, they 
complain, that they give three or four times more to ſtran- 
ger poor. It is an obvious defect in the police of this coun- 
try, that no effectual method is deviſed for reſtraining va- 
grant beggars, who lay the public under ſuch heavy contri. 
butions. It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that the people are not 
obliged to ſerve them : But ſuch as are acquainted with the 
ſtate of the country, know well, that while theſe vagrants are 
permitted to go about, the people mit give them ſomething. 

| Tt 
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It is a conſiderable inconvenience to this pariſh, that they 
is no.bridge upon the Leven, nearer than Cameron, aboy 
2 miles up the river. But there are two good fords in th 
neighbourhood, always paſſable, except i i h flook 
or for an hour or two at high water, during ſpring tide; 
and near the town, there is alſo a coble or boat for paſſe. 
gers. It is likewiſe a very great inconvenie ce, not onh 
to this pariſh, but to travellers in general, that there i 
no bridge over Scoonie river, upon the great turnpike roz 
to the eaſt caaſt. The water s often regorged with {ud 
banks of ice upon each fide, that there is no paſſage for cr 
riages, but with manifeſt danger. Though in ſummer it is a 
moſt dry, yet the water ſometimes riſes to ſuch a height, x 
not to be fordable with ſafety. Some years ago, a farmer and 
his wife attempting to croſs upon horſeback, were carried: 
conſiderable way down the ſtream ; the woman not leſs tha 
400 or 500 yards. Had they not been ſeen, and opportunely 
aſſiſted by the neighbourhood, both of them muſt inevitably 
have periſhed. 
It is to be hoped, for the credit of the gentlemen 
of the diſtri, that this inconveniency will ſoon be n. 
medied. The want of good free-ſtone quarries has beet 
a great diſcouragement to building in this pariſh, as ſtones 
cannot be got, but with much labour and expence. Never 
theleſs the greater part of this pariſh have reaſon to acknov- 
ledge with gratitude, the goodneſs of a wiſe and gracious 
Providence, which hath rendered their ſituation, upon thi 
whole, ſo eaſy and comfortable. 
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NUMBER VII. 


TOWN AND 


PARISH or DUMERIES. 


w 


Drawn up from the Communications of tbe Rev. Mr W1LLtAn 
BURNSIDE, one of the Miniſters of that Town, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Irixs, towns and villages, generally owe their origin 

to ſome natural or accidental advantage of ſituation, 
The bottom of a bay, the mouth of a river, a fertile plain, 
the protection of a fortreſs, or the ſanity of a place of re- 
ligious worſhip, invite men, even in the rudeſt times, to aſ- 
ſemble and ſettle together. Where any numbers of man- 
kind meet, it unavoidably happens, that they muſt often 
mutually compare, combine, and oppoſe their abilities and 
exertions, Human induſtry and genius, become, in theſe 
circumſtances, more vigorous and active; and what was, at 


& ſavages, comes, by degrees, to be improved into a ſplen- 
Ud or commodious city. < 
Situation 
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iſt, disfigured by the ſcattered huts of a few rude and help- 
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Situation of Dumfries —The town of Dumfries is {, 
ated in 55? 8 30“ of northern latitude; and, as nearly a 
has been aſcertained, 4 25' 15” from Greenwich. It and 
upon the banks of the river Nith, about 9 miles abort 
where the river diſcharges itſelf into the Solway frith, | 

is the capital of the ſhire diſtinguiſhed by its name, and th 
ſeat of a preſbytery and of a ſynod. | 


Antient State _Of the preciſe period, at which it ws 
founded, no record has been preſerved. The Selgovæ, wh 
ſeem to have been a tribe of the Cumbri, the moſt ancien 
inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of Britain, were found by 
the Romans in the tract of country, comprehended in the 
preſent ſhire of Dumfries, and in the S. E. part of the ſtewu. 
try of Kirkcudbright. The Roman province of Valenti, 
bounded by the two walls between Solway and Tyne, and 
between Forth and Clyde, extended over Dumfries-ſhir 
and Galloway, with the other intermediate counties be. 
tween thoſe boundaries. After the Romans had relinquil- 
ed Britain, a new kingdom, founded by Ida and the Angle, 
in 1547, ſpread its authority from North Cumberland, ore 
the ſouthern and weſtern parts of Valentia. The Pids pe 
netrating to the N. and N. E. diſmembered Galloway an 
Dumfries-ſhire from the Northumbrian monarchy, and e- 
tabliſhed themſelyes in theſe diſtricts, in the end of the 8 
century. 

But, although the ſituation of the town of Dumfries bt 
nearly at the moſt ſouthern part, where the Nith has er! 
been fordable, and conſequently at the very place where, 
is likely, that this river would be paſſed moſt generally, i 
travelling between the north of England and the welten 
parts of Scotland; yet the authors, who have commem® 


rated the above particulars, concerning the ancient inbabi 
p tant 
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tents of the neighbouring country make no mention of any 
town or village exiſting in thoſe times, that can be thonght 
o have been the ſame with Dumfries. Ptolemy, in his geogra- 
phy of Britain, ſpeaks of the Novios, by which he is eafily 
diſcerned to mean the Nith ; but ſays nothing of any town 
ſeated any where upon the banks of this river. 


Conſtitution of the Burgh.—Dumfries is, in its municipal 
tonſtitution, a Royal Burgh. The mechanics are divided 
into 7 different incorporations. A. deacon from each of theſe 
corporations, with 12 merchant councillors, a treaſurer, a 
dean of guild, 3 bailies, and a provoſt, making altogether 
25 members, compoſe the town-council. The deacons of the 
trades are annually{choſen by the freemen of the ſeveral in- 
corporations. The new council are elected by their prede- 
ceſſors in office. The mode of election is ſomewhat particu- 
Jar, Previous to the election of magiſtrates, the old council 
chooſe four merchant councillors in addition to the irnumber, 
Theſe, with the ordinary members of the council, make up 
22, excluſive of the deacons of the trades. At the election, 
although there be only 7 deacons of incorporations, the 
trades enjoy, (in conſequence of a con tract, entered into in 
1623, between the merchant councillors, and the repreſen- 
tatives of the trades), no fewer than 11 votes, which are half 
s many as are given by the other members of the council. 
Although the election be annual, the ſame perſons are uſual- 
ly continued for two years in office. But 4 of thoſe who 


Vor. V. have 


It has been alledged, that when this contract was executed, the dyers, 
bonnet-makers, maltſters, and waukers, might alſo enjoy, or at leaſt claimed 
the privileges of diſtin&t corporations, which they have fiuce loſt, 


1 
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have been merchant councillors, muſt be every year ex. 
cluded, and 4 new members ſucceed in their room. The 
newly elected office · bearers, therefore, with the 7 deacong 
of the corporations, and the 4 new merehant councillors 
proceed to purge the council, by the excluſion of 4 ofthe 
old members. 


Armorial Bearing. — The ancient arms of the town are 
ſaid to have been a cheveron, with 3 fleurs de lis, which 
are ſtill to be ſeen on the front of the priſon. The ſtone 
which bears them may have been a part of the old priſon, 
which is ſaid to have been built 350 years ago. But in- 
ſtead of theſe arms, St Michael, (who was venerated in Po- 
piſh times as the tutelary ſaint of Dumfries,) repreſented 
with wings, a paſtoral ſtaff in his hand, and treading a 
ſerpent under his feet, has been uſed for thefe many years, 
as the armorial bearing of the burgh. The motto Alorburr, 
is now unintelligible ; nor can its etymology ever be cer- 
tainly traced. It is believed to have been a watchword. 
Some think it is a corruption of the French words ALots 
BIEN ; but 1t 15 more generally ſuppoſed to mark the place, 
where the townſmen of Dumfries uſed anciently to aſſemble 
in arms, (upon the approach of an enemy from the borders 


of England,) by the fide of a rivulet, which ſtill retains the 
name of the /ower or lorburn. 


Markets.—The community of this burgh, among their 
other privileges, are empowered to hold 2 weekly markets, 
upon Wedneſday and Friday; and three annual fairs, one on 
Rood day in October, and the other two in the beginning of 
February and July. The fair in July, and the weekly 
market upon Friday have, indeed, fallen into diſuſe. 

Brie ves, 


MEE „ 
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Brie ves, however, are ſtill executed on Friday, as a market 
day. | 


Revenue. The revenue of the town may be eſtimated at 
L. 1300 Sterling a-year, beſides L. 220 annually raiſed, in 
virtue of an act of parliament lately obtained, for the better 
regulation of the police in Dumfries. The latter fund is 
placed under the direction of a particular council, or com- 
mittee, confiſting of 16 members, 3 of whom are choſen from 
the town-council, and as many from among the citizens at 
large. The provoſt preſides at their meetings. 


Streets —The principal ftreet of Dumfries extends full 
three quarters of a mile, the whole length of the town, in a 
direction parallel to the Nith. Towards the middle of the 
town, this ſtreet may be nearly 100 feet wide. Beſides this, 
there are 7 or 8 other ſtreets, and 5 or 6 lanes. The 
breadth of the town is, for two thirds of its length, from 
2 quarter to the third part of a mile. The houſes being 
built of brick and red free-ftone, have alight and airy appear- 
ance, The ſituation of the town, riſing gradually from the 
river, is beautiful and advantageous. It is allowed by 


firangers to be neat, and well built. It is very well light- 


ed, and the pavements are likely to be, in a ſhort time, 
much improved, by the application of the police tax to that 
purpoſe, | | | 


Public Buildings. —The town hall forms part of a build- 


ing, erected about the beginning of this century, and ra- 


ther incommodiouſly placed in the middle of the high ſtreet. 
Vader the hall are the weigh-houſe and town-guard hduſe. 
This ſtructure is alſo adorned with a ſteeple and ſpire. 
Nearly adjoining is the priſon. The council chamber, in a 
ſeparate 
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ſeparate building, is decorated with portraits of King Wil. 
liam and Queen Mary, and of the late Duke of Queenſber. 
ry; the latter, a fine painting. A houſe of correction ha; 
been lately built. The gentlemen of the county meditat 
the erection of a new priſon, A. playhouſe is now build. 
ing. The inhabitants are already accommodated with an 
elegant ſuit of aſſembly rooms. There are 2 churches fi 
the reception of the parochial congregations, belonging to 
the Eſtabliſhed Church; an Epiſcopal chapel, and a Metho- 
diſt, a Relief, and an Antiburgher Meeting-houſe. The 
bridge over the Nith, with occaſional repairs and alter. 
ations, has been kept up for theſe 500 years ®, It is nar- 
row, and begins to be ruinous; but the foundation is now 
Jaid of a new bridge, which will be much more ſpacious and 
elegant. The fleſh-market is a ſquare, ſhaded around, with 
proper conveniencies behind for ſlaughter. The Infirmary 
is a neat building. In a ſquare, nearly in the middle of the 
town, there is a handſome Doric column, which was erected 
on a plan of Mr Robert Adams, 10 years ago, by the gen- 
tlemen of the county, to the memory of the late Duke ci 
Queeniberry. | 


Commerce.—The induſtry of this town is employed 
rather for the immediate accommodation of its own inha- 
bitants, and of thoſe of the adjacent country, than in any 
conſiderable manufacture of articles for diſtant markets, or 
in any extenſive commercial tranſactions. Almoſt every 
branch of mechanical or commercial induſtry is, however, 

practiſed. 


# The toll paid for cattle, paſſing along the bridge, affords the town at 
yearly revenue of L. 200 a- year. It is levied at the rate of 3 85. 4 d. a {cor 


Half the cattle that paſs are Iriſh. 
. ' ö ' © of ah 
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iſed. Leather is made in 2 or 3'tan-works, which ſeem 
to ſucceed pretty well. Some ſtockings and hats too, and 
ſome ſmall. quantities of linen, and coarſe woollen cloths 
have been manufactured here, with ſufficient advantage. 
Such quantities of flour, meal, and barley are made in the 
mills belonging to the town, as to enable the tackſmen to 
pay L. 400 of yearly rent. Theſe mills were lately burnt 
down, and have been rebuilt upon an excellent plan of Mr 
Meikle's. A company from Glaſgow have of late attempt- 
ed a tambour manufacture here, the ſucceſs of which is gene- 
rally and earneſtly wiſhed, It may be mentioned too, that 
there are from 1500 to 2000 dazen of hare ſkins annually 
ſold in Dumfries. 2 


Bants.— Branches of three different banks are eſtabliſhed 
here, in which tranſactions to a very conſiderable amount 
are carried on. 


Trade and Shipping, —The port of Dumfries extends 
from Southwick, in the pariſh of Colvend, up the Solway 
frith, to the foot of Sark water. In this whole track of 
coalt, veſſels receive and diſcharge cargoes no where, except 
in the river Nith, below Dumfries, and at Annan, where 
only a very ſmall ſhare of buſineſs is done. About 8 or 
10 coaſting veſſels belong to this town, beſides two or three 
which are employed in the Baltic, and in the wine trade. 
The annual entries and clearances, are, at an average for 
three years, ending the 5th of January 1989, as ſtated in the 
hooks of the Cuſtom-houſe, as follows : 


Entered. 
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| Entered. | 
Coaſting veſſels, 167, whole tonnage, 5778 4 hands, 37 
Foreign veſſels, 20 4 — - 1793 % — 100 


Cleared. 
Coaſters, I527 - 54641. — 364} 
Foreign, 1 - 4803, — 3 


Forty years ago a confiderable tobacco trade was carried 


on from Dumfries. At an average of four years, 125: 


hogſheads were then annually imported. It is alledged, tha 
the importation was confiderably greater, and that in conſe. 
quence of the detection of ſome attempts at ſmuggling, the 
trade in this article came to be diſcouraged. The coaſting 
veſſels bring in lime, coals, and merchant goods of various 
forts; they export potatoes and grain. 

Upon fair days, and upon the firſt Wedneſdays aftet 


the terms of Martinmas and Whitſunday, great quantities of 


horſes and black cattle are ſold on the ſands of Dumfries 
Even on ſeveral of the other market days, cattle are to be 
bought here. Many thouſands are annually fold. 


Inn, Cc. —As Dumfries enjoys the advantage of a very 
confiderable thoroughfare, it has 2 principal inns, a col 
fee-houſe, and ſeveral taverns. But, upon an average, n0 
fewer than 75 perſons take out licences for the ſale of ſpiti- 
tuous liquors, and about 20 more may be annually fined tor 
ſelling theſe without licences. The London mail coach 
paſſes through Dumfries every day of the week, and a daily 
poſt between Edinburgh and Port Patrick. 


Printing Office —A. printing-houſe is eſtabliſhed here, and 
2 newſpaper publiſhed weekly. Beſides circulating public 


news, this paper is now found to be very uſeful, as a veb- 
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de for advertiſements, to facilitate the tranfaQtions of buſineſs 
throughout the country, 


$:bools The eſtabliſhments for education in Dumfries 
have long been in conſiderable reputation. There are 
ſchools for Latin and Greek; for writing, French and draw- 
ing; for arithmetic, and the various branches of mathema- 
tics; for Engliſh reading, and for dancing. Theſe are al- 
moſt all public eſtabliſhments, under the protection and pa- 
tronage of the magiſtrates, who, on every vacancy, are at 
great pains to fill the ſchools with teachers of character and 
ability. There are alſo two or three boarding ſchools for 
the education of young ladies. 


Courts, Wc.—As the capital of the county, Dumfries is 
naturally the ſeat of the Sheriff and of the Commiſſary 
Courts. The Commiſſioners of the land tax hold their 
meeting here. It has been already menttoned as the ſeat 
of a Preſbytery and of a Synod. The Juſticiary Court fits 
here during the ſpring and autumn circuits. Aſſemblies are 
held at theſe ſeaſons, and never fail to bring together a con- 
ſiderable diſplay of elegance and beauty. Here, too, the 


Juſtices of the Peace for the county hold their quarter ſeſ- 
hons, 


Infirmary.—The Dumfries Infirmary is an eſtabliſh- 
ment, which it in ſome meaſure owes to the circumſtance of 
its being the county town. It was eſtabliſhed at firit, and is 
till maintained by ſubſcriptions, from the town and county 
of Dumfries, and from Galloway. It was opened in 1777, 
and the patients reſorting to it, have, fince that period, been 
gradually and uniformly increafing. Dr Gilchriſt and 
Mr Alexander Copland, ſurgeon, have attended them, with 
A 
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a degree of generous care, that does honour to the medics 
profeſſion; and the inſtitution ſeems to have hitherto fully 
anſwered the expectations and benevolent intention of its 
promoters. 


Roads. The toads paſſing through this town and neigh. 
bourhood, are, in general, in very good condition. Tol 
bars have been erected on thoſe leading towards Edin- 
burgh, Annan, and Lochmaben, within 4 or 5 miles of this 
town. The firſt of theſe roads was made 20 years ago, 
from a fund raiſed by ſubſcription, at the head of which 
was the late Duke of Queenſberry. About the beginning 
of the preſent century, a gentleman from England purcha- 
ſed a quantity of tobacco here, and paid down the money for 
it, but went away without directing whither it ſhould be 
ſent. Every enquiry after him proved fruitleſs. In con- 
fequence of this, the town at length obtained leave from 
the court of Exchequer to diſpoſe of this tobacco, and apply 


the price, to the purpoſe of making a road, through Locker- 


moſs, towards Annan. The other roads in the pariſh have. 
been made, and are kept in repair, by the ſtatute labour 
This was converted into money, in 1777, at the rate of 125. 


the hundred merks of valuation from the county heritors, 


and of 1s, 6d. from every houſeholder in town, who pays 
155. of yearly rent.— The advantages arifing from the im- 
proved ſtate of the roads, within theſe 20 or 30 years, have 
no where been more ſenſibly felt, than in this pariſh and 
neighbourhood. 22 


Prices of Provifions —Butcher meat and poultry of 
all Kinds, are ſold at double their price twenty years ago. 
The natural progreſs of luxury, the increafing circu- 
lation of paper money, the additional taxes, and, of courſe, 
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the raifing of the rents have all concurred to produce this 
gradual riſe on the price of proviſions, 

A pound of beef, of 16 ounces, is ſold from 3d. to 5d.; 
mutton 3 d. to 44 d.; veal 3 d. to 43 d. lamb 3d.; pork 3d. 
to 4 d.; geeſe, each, from is. 6d. to 28. 6d.; ducks, from 
6d. to 8 d.; a pair of chickens, d. to 8 d.; a pound of butter, 
24 ounces, 7 d. to 9d.; Scotch cheeſe, 3 d. The fiars of this 
county are ſtruck by the peck. At an average for the fix years 
ending in 1790, from the ſtatements in the books of the 
Sheriff clerk, the value of the peck of wheat is 4s.; of 
barley 25. 9 d.; of oats 18. 10 d. The Dumfries peck of 
oats and barley is accounted better than the Wincheſter 
buſhel, The ſame meaſure of wheat one third leſs. The 
Wincheſter buſhel of the beſt wheat weighs 60 Ib. of 16 
ounces each; barley 521b.; and oats 38. The Dumfries 
peck of wheat weighs only 45 lb. 


Prices of Labour. A labourer's wages are 1 8. a- day; for 
a few months in winter, he receives 2 d. or 3d. leſs. Car- 
penters and maſons have from 18. 6 d. to 2 8.; tailors 6 d. and 
their victuals. Till within theſe very few years, the wages 
of carpenters, maſons, bricklayers and ſlaters were 2 d. a- 
day leſs than at preſent. This riſe has been occaſioned, in 
a great meaſure, by the building of a number of new houſes 
in the neighbourhood within theſe few years. 


Fuel —The fuel uſed is coals from Sanquhar, or by water 
carriage from Cumberland, and peats from Locher-moſs. 
The coals coſt from 7 d. to 9 d. per cwt, and are, after all, 
a cheaper article of fuel than the peats. 


Servant's A ploughman's wages are from 7 to 
$ guineas a-year, with his board. Dairy maids have L. 3 
Vor. V. R © or 
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or L. 4, and maid ſervants in town from 508. to L. 4. Ma 
ſervants in town receive from L 7 to L. 9. 


| Wheel Carriages.— No waggons belong to this tay, 
The Carliſle waggon, drawn by fix horſes, comes hither ong 
a - week and returns. Eight or 10 poſt- chaiſes are kept x 
the inns for the road. Five families in the pariſh keep exc 
a four-wheeled chaiſe ; and four have whilkies. 


Country Pariſh.—Beſides the town, the pariſh of Dun. 
fries comprehends a conſiderable extent of country. The 
whole length, including the ſpace occupied by the town, 5 
about fix miles; the breadth, at an average from 2 to 
The Nith, bounding it on the W. and S. ſeparates it fron 
Holy wood, from a ſmall part of Terreagles, and from Tro 
quire. On the N. W. and N. it is bounded by the paris 
of Kirkmahoe and Tinwald; on the N. E. by Torthot. 
wald; and on the E. and 8. E. by Mouſwald an 
Caerlaverock pariſhes. This tract of country may be con 
ſidered as an extenſive vale, ſpreading from the N. W. to. 
wards the Solway frith. A ridge of low hills, indeed, ie 
at the 8. E. end of the town, and runs towards Caerlaverock 
in a direction nearly parallel to the river. The hills, in ge- 
neral, which bound this plain, are either cultivated to the 
ſummit, or planted with clumps of wood; and the whole 
ſcene is very pictureſque. 
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Soil, Lochermoſs.—The ſoil of the N. E. fide of the paril 
is a reddiſh earth, upon a freeſtone bottom; but that on the 
S. W. is, in general, a pretty ſtrong clay. Near the confns 
of Torthorwald lies Lochermoſs, an extenſive moraſs, intet- 
ſected by Locher water. The moſs, except where cults 
tion has gained a few fields from it, is one great dead fu, 
ſpreading from the head of the pariſh, along its N. * 1 
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E. fides, down to the Solway frith; and is at leuft ro miles 
long, and from 2 to 3 broad. It ſeems to have been once 
in inlet from the Solway frith. A ſtratum of ſea ſafid is 

foul at certain depths; pieces of veſſels, dug up in various 
parts of it, have been ſeen by perſons who att ſtill alive. A 
kind of a canoe, with an iron anchor or grapple, is ſaid to 
bare been Found as far up as Tinwald-houfe. Large pieces 
of the roots and trunks of trees are alſo found in it, betwixt 
the furfice and the fand. Indeed, many large trees, chiefly 
fr, Have been found in this moſs, and uniformlytlaid with 
their tops to the N. E. From theſe circumſtances it ſhould 
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Some have thought, that the Nith may have formerly 
emptied itlelf into the Frith, either in part or entirely by 

this channel. The ſumtner of the year 1785 being very 
of the moſs was, for a great way, dried tke a common 
peat ; and having been accidentally kindled, it burnt for a 
gteat extent, proceeding in a direction againſt the wind, till by 
the coming on of heavy rains, it was at length extinguiſhed. 


Air ann Maurer. The air here is rather moiſt; but the 
dryneſs of the ſoil, and the high winds, which oceaſionally 
prevail, obviate, in a great meaſure, the ill effects which 
might otherwiſe be produced by the moiſture of the atmoſ- 
phere. There are here and there in this pariſh a few fmall 
ſprings, and one in particular in the middle of Lochermoſs, 
called Crichton's well, having a pretty ſtrong impregnation 
of erl. There are 2 or 3 inconfiderable lakes. The Nith 
s navigable to the town in ſpring tides for veſſels of 30 
bt 30 tons. A canal was once propoſed to be drawn through 
Lochermoſs, which, beſides draining the moſs, might 


de meld to Solvay frith. The eſtimate of the expence, as 
given 


ſeem that this track muſt have been once covered with wood. 


have afforded navigation for ſmall boats from the head of 
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given by Mr Smeaton in 1754, amounted only to * L. 2941, 
At the foot of the pariſh the Nith is about one third of: 
mile in breadth. The ſhore is there flat and ſandy, ani 
conſiderable quantities of ſleech are carried from it to he 
uſed as manure. 


Singular Rock. About a mile eaſtward from the tom 
is a craig or rock, curiouſly hollowed, known by the nam: 
of the Maiden-bower crag. It is ſaid to have been famom 
in the times of druidiſm; and may have received its name, 
from being the ſcene of ſome rites practiſed as a teſt of yi. 
. Ent ye | 


Fiſh.—The river Nith produces ſalmon, trouts, flo. 
ders, pikes, eels, and a ſpecies ſomewhat larger than her: 
rings, called hirlings. The flounders are, however, taker 
rather in the pariſh of Caerlaverock, at the mouth of the 
river. From ſpring to the middle of ſummer, ſalmon are 
fold in the town, at from 6d. to 22 d. a-pound ; the flounders 
are-ſold at from 4d. to 1d. a-pound. Cod from the Solway 
frith have, for theſe three winters, been ſold in Dumfries, ſo 
low as at 1d. or even a halfpenny a- pound. The improve: 
ment of the adjacent lands, by the quantity of lime employ: 
ed, is ſaid to have rendered the fiſh in the rivers leſs 
bundant. The price of ſalmon is now almoft double what i 
was 12 years ago. 


Duadrupeds—The breed of horſes has been greatly in. 
proved here within theſe 20 years; and the black cattle ar 

of the well known Galloway kind. There are few ſheep, 
but 


* Smeaton's report, among Commiſſary Goldie's papers. 
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but many milk cows. A conſiderable number of hogs are 
ed through the pariſh. Theſe hogs are killed on the ſpot, 
and ſent to the borders of England to be cured. In this ar- 
ticle ſome perſons in the neighbourhood deal to the extent 
of ſeveral hundred * per annum. 


Agriculture —The improvements in agriculture have, 
within theſe 30 years, been very great. Oats were ſown 
in 1790 upon 720 acres of land in the pariſh, barley upon 
240, wheat upon 180; and, at leaſt, 200 acres were planted 
with potatoes; 20 or 30 acres were ſown with peas, and 
nearly as many with turnips. Confiderable quantities of 
flax are raiſed in the pariſh. Within 8 miles of the town, 
there are no fewer than 5 or 6 lint mills, which are all well 
employed. To the cultivation of this article, the attention 
of the truſtees, &c. has greatly contributed. About a third 
of the arable land may be reſerved for paſture. Graſs ſeeds 
are carefully ſown, Wheat is ſown here between the mid- 
dle of September and the middle of November; oats, from 
the middle of March to the middle of April; barley in A- 
pril, and in the beginning of May, iſthe ſeaſon has been fa- 


vourable. Wheat and barley are reaped here in Auguſt, 
and oats in September. 


Mood. Several plantations are ſcattered through the pa- 
riſh; oak, elm, beech, aſh, and fir, are the moſt common 
trees. Around the town there are numerous. incloſures, ſur- 
rounded with trees, which have a delightful effect. 


Rents and Valuation. The valuation of the lands within 
the royalty, in the ceſs books, is L. 2243: 9: 8 Scotch; 
that of the houſes, L. 12,293; the country part of the pariſh 
is valued at 4017 merks, 65. 8d. Scotch. The ſalmon fiſhing 
way be valued at L. 100 Sterling a- year. The rents have 
; riſen 
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riſen greatly within theſe 40 or 56 yeats, Tt Heil 


the country part of this = yields from 16 s. to 398 
acre of yearly rent. burgh toods, confifting of abort 


Fos acres, are let at from L. 2 t6 L. 3 an atte. Befides thip 


the land rent of the coutitry part of the pariſh is full L. 33% 
Sterling. The whole rental of the town is about L. 620, 
A houſe of 3 rooms and à kitchen, the apartments 42 fee 
by 14, yields L. 10 or L. 12 a- year. The burgh roods 4k 
parcelled out among many fmall heritors and feners. Th 
country part of the pariſh belongs to 12 or 14 different fs 
prietors, of whom only 3 are reſident. : 


0 burches, Ce. — The town of Dumfries, with the tat 
of country parochially connected with it, forms only dt 
pariſh. The whole charge was, for ſome time after the Re. 
formation, under the care of one miniſter. After ſeyert 
ſucceſhons, Dumfries became, i in 1658, for the firſt tin 
a collegiate 2 Till 172), both miniſters continued ti 
officiate in St Michael's church. This had been original 
a Popith chapel, in which religious worſhip began to be & 
lebrated, Toon after (FW excommunication and demolition d 
the friary ; and was kept up, with various reparations and 
additions, till 1745, when it was taken down and rebuilt 
In 1727, that which is called the New Church was fit 
opened. 

The miniſter of St Michael's, or the Old Church, enjoys: 
living, the value of Which, mchudiag the manſe and glebe, 
may be computed at L. 200 a- year. The miniſter of the 
New Church has neither manſe nor glebe ; his ſtipend 
I. 140. Both are under the patrotiage of the Crown. 
The preſent miniſter of the Old Church is Dr Thoms 
Mutter, who is married, and has five daughters. Dr Bun. 
fide, miniſter in the New Church, is alſo married, and his 
fix daughters and two ſons, 
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Poor. There are at leaſt 150 poor perſons who receive 
ams from the public funds. From 45 to 50 are ſupported 
in a poor's houſe, eſtabliſhed in the town. Such as chuſe to 
go about begging, are ſupplied with badges to diſtinguiſh 
them as the only mendicant poor belonging to the town; a 
precaution which, however, does not hinder it from being 
infeſted with numerous vagrant beggars. The whole funds 
for the maintenance of the poor, whether ariſing from col- 
lections or mortifications, amount to nearly L. 400 a- year. 
The inſirmary has already been taken notice of. 


Population. From the circumſtances already mentioned, 
reſpeting the town and pariſh, it will naturally be inferred, 
that the population cannot be inconſiderable. In a ſort of 
conjunct act of the town and the preſbytery, dated in 1727, 
the examinable perſons in the town alone, of the age of 10 
years and upwards, are ſtated at 2039. Since that period, 
this number has been greatly augmented. In 1755, the 
number of ſouls, as returned to Dr Webſter, was 4517. 
The preſent population of the town, as appears from an e- 
numeration lately taken, may be Þ. eſtimated at 5600 
fouls, The inhabitants of the counR@y part of the pariſh 
are 1400; total 7200 ſouls; ſo that the increaſe within theſe 
35 years amounts to 2483 ſouls. The number of ſeparate 
families in the town, is from 1400 to 1500. The families 
in the country are ſomewhat above 300. The numbers of 


the different incorporated trades in the town are reſpective- 
ly follows: 
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Free of the Journeymen. Apprentices. Tot 


| Corporation, 

Hammermen, 40 16 14 1 
Squaremen, 86 84 50 220 
Tailors, 45 20 20 & 
W eavers, 42 15 2 59 
Shoemakers, 110 84 42 236 
Skinners and glovers, 14 5 4 23 
Fleſhers, | 23 (all the journeymen 10 33 


free) 


To theſe may be added of tanners, nailers, plaiſterer, 
braſs-founders, filverſmiths, watchmakers, dyers, and othen 


not incorporated, 5 105 
The bakers, maſters and apprentices, Wwe, >. 6 
Gardeners, ditto, - — - 50 
Stockingmakers, ditto, - - 30 
Hatmakers, ditto, + - - I; 
Seamen and fiſhermen, - - 10 or 11 
Students, - K E ' 
Writers, beſides clerks aw apprentices, - - 3 
Phyſician, 5 . - - 
SUrgeons, 0 4 P 1 
Apothecaries, f 
Perſons of the Epiſcopal communion within the pariſh, 
of all ages, - 150 
Perſons above 15 years of age, da in England and 
Ireland, - REES - 40 
Antiburgher Seceders, - - 210 
Of the Relief communion, befides occaſional hearers, 200 
Roman Cathohcs, - . 3b 


Beſides the two clergymen of the Eſtabliſhed Church, there 
are an Epiſcopal, an Antiburgher, a Relief, and a Metho- 
diſt miniſter. A Roman Catholic prieſt occaſionally refds 
and officiates here. 


The 
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The annual average of births, from the neglect of regi- 
tration, cannot be ſtated with “ perfect preciſion; but will 


be about, - — — 200 
The deaths, * 5 - I50 
The marriages, * * — 50 


The females reſiding in town, by an account taken in 1780, 
were, to the males, in the proportion of nearly 3 to 2. 
The latter leave the place in conſiderable numbers, in pur- 
ſuit of more lucrative employments, than any that are to 
be found in the town or neighbourhood. Within theſe 10 
years, the population has very rapidly inereaſed. In a di- 
ſtrict belonging to the new church, the inhabitants were in 
1780, only 550; but in 1790, they were found to have in- 
creaſed to 750. This is indeed the quarter to which the 
lower claſſes chiefly crowd. The natural progreſs of in- 
duftry and population, the advancement of agriculture, and 
the improvement of intercourſe through all the adjacent 
country, the termination of the war in 1783, and the reco- 
very of the town and neighbourhood from the ſhock ſuffer- 
ed by the failure of the Ayr Bank, are the moſt general 
cauſes, to which the increaſe of numbers, during the late 
years, may, with the greateſt probability, be aſcribed. 


Climate,—If the extent, population, and manufactures of 
Dumfries be not very conſiderable, it is exempted in a 
great meaſure, from thoſe evils of which, in large cities, a 
high degree of luxury, ſedentary labour, and confinement 
in unwholeſome air, are productive. Though not regular- 

Vor. V. 8 ly 


From iſt January 1797, till iſt January 1792, there died 
in the pariſh exactly - - - 156 
Marriages, regular and irregular, — — 52 
Baptiſed by one of the eſtabliſhed clergymien, - 124 
Of thoſe, 72 were males.— The other baptiſms in the pariſh 

would make the number altogether about - 260 
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ly built, 'the town is open, and on the whole, well venti⸗ 
lated; and there is a ſufficient deſcent to the river from il. 
moſt every quarter. The ground on which it ſtands is 1 
gravel or ſand, and the Nith, with a good current, and of a 
conſiderable wideneſs, runs pretty cloſe to it. It may be ex. 
pedted- therefore, that the town and pariſh- ſhould be, a 
they certainly are, abundantly healthy. From their fa. 
vourable ſouthern expoſure, and from being defended by 
high lands, or mountains to the north, the town and neigh- 
bouring country partake of that mild temperature of the 
air, and often enjoy thoſe mild winters, which in general 
are obfervable from the Solway Frith, all along the coal 
of Galloway. The ſtate of the weather in winter is, for 
the moſt part, very different in this tract, from what it 5 
in places which lie 40 or 50 miles to the N. and E. of us. 
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. Diſeaſes —Conſumptions and rhenmatiſms are frequent 
here, as they are indeed in all variable climates, eſpecially 
when due pains are not taken to defend the body, by ſuit- 
able clothing, againſt the bad effects of fudden changes ofthe 
weather, 
| The prevalence of the palſy, and of inſanity, has, of late, 
been particularly taken notice of amongſt us. Whether or 
not they are really more frequent than they were 20 or 30 
years ago, it would not be eaſy to determine. The ets 
bliſhment of the Infirmary of this place, where patients have 
been received for theſe 15 years paſt, has brought within 
our knowledge and obſervation, a conſiderable number d 
_ perſons unhappily labouring under both theſe diſorders. A 
good part of them mightnot have been heard of here, if 
Infirmary had not been eftabliſhed. The debilitating effet 
of ſome cold and wet ſeaſons, may, perhaps, have contribu 
ted to the frequency of the palſy. Some old people tell u 
(and there may be ſome truth in the Rn) oy 
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have not now thoſe warm ſummers, which they remember 
fifty years 480. | . 

With reſpect to inſanity, that moſt deplorable evil, there 
were received at the Infirmary here, in the courſe of the 
Iich year from its inſtitution, ending April 1788, 13 lu- 
natics. In the 12th and 13th years, there were received 14 
each year; and in the 14th year, ending April 1791, 20. 
Theſe proportions are far greater than they were previous 
to 1788; but this muſt in a conſiderable degree be aſcribed, 
to the increaſed reſort of patients to the Infirmary, in con- 
ſequence of what had been experienced, of the beneficial ef- 
feds, of regular treatment and ſafe cuſtody. The exceſſive 
and increaſing. uſe of ſpiritous liquors, amongſt the lower 
ranks of people, is juſtly to be conſidered as a great cauſe of 
this, as well as of other diſeaſes, to which they are liable. 

The practice of inoculation for the ſmall pox became 
frequent here, as ſoon, or ſooner than in many other parts 
of Scotland. It began as early as the year 1733, about ſe- 
ven years after its introduction into Britain; and has, in ge- 
neral, been attended with its ordinary good effects. Agues 
were very prevalent here 40 years ago, but now occur but 
rarely amongſt us. Since the year 1623, it is not remem- 
bered that Dumfries has ſuffered, in any extraordinary degree, 
from any epidemical diſtemper. The ſmall- pox was indeed 
very fatal in 1734; and the death of at leaſt 100 perſons by that 
diſeaſe, in a few months, might contribute towards the encou- 
ragement of inoculation, then beginning to be introduced, 

Many perſons in Dumfries and the neighbourhood have 
attained to the age of 0 and 80 years; and two or three 
are now living who have paſſed their goth. 


Language.—A. conſiderably pure diale& of the Engliſh 


language is ſpoken here. Of the names of places, ſome are 


evidently of Saxon origin; others may probably be traced 
in 
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in the Celtic. The name of the town is, by ſome, ſuppoſed 
a compound of Gothic or Celtic, with a Roman word, 
Drumfriars; by others, it is confidered as more entirely 
Celtic, Drumfre/h, a hill or rifing ground, clad with fur 
or ſcroggy buſhes. It is a curious circumſtance, that the 
Saxon names of places in this neighbourhood, ſeem to be 
confined, in a great meaſure, to the eaſt fide of Lochermoks, 
This might lead us to think, that the ancient Northumbrian 
monarchy muſt have been bounded upon this fide by that 
extenſive moraſs; did not Bede relate ſo diſtinctly, that it 
comprehended Galloway, and even ſome part of Ayr. 
ſhire; and were not various other Saxon, or at leaf 
Gothic names to be met with, in advancing weſtward along 
the coaſt of Galloway. 


Eminent Men.—Amongſt the eminent men, that have be. 
longed to Dumfries, may be mentioned Mr Alexander Cairn- 
croſs. He was miniſter here 1n the laſt century, in the ſhort 
reign of Epiſcopacy, and was aftenwards tranſlated to the 
ſee of Brechin, of Glaſgow, and of Raphoe in Ireland, 
where he died, and where his memory is ſtill reſpected. A 
Mr George Campbell, too, in the laſt century, after being 
miniſter here, became Profeſſor ef Divinity in the Univer- 
fity of Edinburgh. The late Dr Ebenezer Gilchriſt, who 
died in 1774, was a man of conſiderable eminence in his 
profeſſion, and highly diſtinguiſhed for general literature. He 
publiſhed An eſſay onthe uſe of ſea voyages in conſumptive caſe, 
which was favourably received. The late Commiſſary John 
Goldie, who died in 1976, is allowed to have been one of 
the moſt reſpectable inferior judges in Scotland. The late 
Andrew Croſbie, Eſq; of Holm, advocate, and Dr William 
Wight, late profeſſor of divinity in Glaſgow, both natives 
of this place, well deſerve to be enumerated among thoſe 
whoſe talents have done honour to their profeſſion. 
| Antiquities, 
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Antiquities —Of our antiquities, the ancient caſtle of the 
Comyns, and that of the Maxwells, more remarkable in 
the courſe of our hiſtory, have already been mentioned. 
Notice has alſo been taken of the convent of Franciſcans 
which ſtood anciently here. The ftreet in which it ſtood, is 
Gill called Friar's Fennel. A. ſmall part of what is thought 
to have been the kitchen or dormitory is ſtill to be ſeen. 
The bridge over the Nith, founded at the ſame time, has 
never yet been taken down; and amidit all the repairs 
which it has fince received, ſome conſiderable part of the o- 
riginal work muſt ſtill remain. In the ſquare, in which the 
monument to the late Duke of Queenſberry has fince been 
erected, there ſtood formerly a ſtrong building, called the 
New Wark, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtories, with vaults under 
ground. The date of its erection is ſaid to have been in 
1583 or 1585. There is a tradition, which its centrical ſi- 
tuation renders not improbable, that the inhabitants of the 
town uſed formerly to convey their moſt valuable effects hi- 
ther, as to a place of ſecurity, when threatened by the bor- 
derers, or alarmed by the feuds between the Johnſtones 
and Maxwells. About the time of the Revolution, the 
vaults are ſaid to have been uſed as a magazine for the mi- 
litary ſtores belonging to the town. No veſtige of this 
building now remains; but it is remembered by all the old 
people in town; and the vaults were found, within theſe 
12or 15 years, in digging for the foundation of the Duke's 
monument. 1 | 
At the entrance into the town from the N. E. are ſtill to 
be ſeen the remains of the foundation of an old chapel, na- 
med the Chryſtal, or more properly St Chriſtopher's chapel. 
It was built by Bruce, as a place in which maſs might be 
lad for the ſoul of his father-in-law, Sir Chriſtopher Seton, 
who was hanged on this ſpot by order of the Engliſh mo- 
| . narch, 
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narch, King Edward I. * The walls of this chapel were de. 
moliſhed in 1715, and the materials employed in the tem: 
porary works then raiſed for defence againſt rhe rebels, 
A field near the Caſtle-dykes, formerly mentioned, ſtill te. 
tains the name of Kingholm, which may either have been 
impoſed upon it by Bruce, after the {laughter of Comyn, ot 
may have been gradually formed by corruption from Co- 
myn's holm, a name which it once bore. At the oppoſite 
end of the town, and upon the bank of the river, is another 
field till called Nunholm, as lying adjacent to the nunnery 
which was once eſtabliſhed at Lincluden. 

Towards the lower end of this pariſh, and correſponding, 
as is thought, to another ſimilar one, near the caſtle of Caerls. 
verock, and within that pariſh, is an eminence, called Tro. 
haughton, which has been noticed by Pennant, as a Roma 
ſtation. Hard by this town, is a third eminence, ſeeming. 
| ly of the ſame nature, called the Kirkland Moat. Theſe, 
in the time of the border feuds, may have been ſtations for 
the communication of intelligence. , 

An antique, ſuppoſed to be a Roman ſandal, which wa 
found towards the eaſt end of this pariſh, is now in the pol- 
ſeſſion of Mr Riddel of Glenriddel. In the ſame gentleman'; 
collection 1s alſo a ſmall gold coin, ſcarcely ſo broad as a fix- 
pence, but nearly as thick as a half-crown, and bearing the 
inſcription AuGusTus, round the impreſſion of a Roman 
head. It was found, 3 or 4 years ago in the Nith, nearly op- 
polite to the town mills. In digging for the foundation of 
houſe, ſeveral years ſince, near the Duke's monument, there 
was an earthen pot found, which contained a leathern bag 
much decayed, and within it ſeveral old filver coins, with 
four or five broaches or fibulz, linked together. Two df 
theſe have appeared, upon compariſon with the plates in 

'  Anderſons 

#* Mackenzie's Lives of Scots writers, vol, iii. p. 208. 
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Anderſon's Numiſmata Scotiæ to be of John Baliol, and Ro- 
bert III. 

It is worthy of being mentioned, that, behind the New 
Church, and what 1s ſtill ſtiled the Caſtle Garden, there is yet 
to be ſeen the deep tract of a road, leading for a ſpace of 
200 or 300 yards, down to the Nith. A cauſeway had been 
formed acroſs the river here, by which the family at the 
caſtle could come and go, between it and their ſeat at 
Terreggles, without paſſing through any part of the town 
ov its ſuburbs. | 


As to remarkable natural phenomena in this e 
hood, few permanent curioſities of this ſort are to be ſeen 
here, unleſs the Maiden bower craig, and ſome rocks adja- 
| cent to it, be confidered as ſuch. Theſe rocks preſent bold 

precipices to the N. E. and decline gradually to the S. W. 
in a manner which ſeems to ſuggeſt, that they muſt have 
been caſt into their preſent order and form by ſome con vul- 
fion of nature.—-A. ſtorm of wind in 1758, unroofed ſeveral 
houſes here, and a part of St Michael's church. The meteor 
upon the 18th of Auguſt 1783, was diſtinctly ſeen here. 
That in November 1758, deſcribed by Sir John Pringle, 
in the TranſaQtions of the Royal Society of London, was 
alſo obſerved in Dumfries.—A. ſhock of an earthquake was 
felt here on the 11th of Auguſt 1786. 


Character and Manners —The town of Dumfries ſer- 
ving in ſome meaſure as a capital, not merely to this ſhire, 
but alſo to Galloway, and having ſuch eaſy and regular 
intercourſe with London, with Edinburgh, and even with 
the capital of Ireland, has thus become remarkable as a pro- 
vincial town for ele gance, information, and varied amuſe- 
ment. The gentry from the neighbouring country, are thence 
often inclined, either to prefer it as a place of reſidence, or to 
Pay it occaſional viſits. Its eſtabliſhments for education hold 

| our 
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out conſiderable inducements to perſons of moderate for. 
tune, who may wiſh their children to enjoy the advantagy 
of a well conducted public education, without being remo. 
ved from under their own immediate inſpection. The cn. 
racter of the inhabitants, is allowed to be, in general, very 
reſpectable. They are charitable and benevolent, hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers, and mix frequently amongſt themſelves in do. 
meſtic intercourſe. In their diſpoſition and manners they 
are ſocial and polite; and the town, together with the 
neighbourhood a few miles around it, furniſhes a ſociety, 
amongſt whom a perſon of a moderate fortune may ſpend 
his days, with as much ſatisfaction and enjoyment, as, per- 
haps, in any part of theſe kingdoms, 
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NUMBER VIII. 


PARISH or MENMUIR: 
(counNTY OF FORFAR.) 


By the Rev. Mr Jon Wavecn. 
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Origin of the Name. 


F Men or Mun in the Celtic, as has been ſaid, means a 
moſs or bog, then Menmore will fignify the great moſs, 
which etymology receives conſiderable credit from the face 
of the pariſh to the ſouth, and the remains of marſhy grounds 
in that quarter. 

The name was anciently Menmure and Menmore, the 
lt ſyllable of which is well known to be a common 
termination to names of places in this kingdom, ſuch as 
Strathmore, the great valley, Kenmore; the great head, and 
Benmore, the great hill. It ſhould ſeem, not only from le- 
gendary report, but from a fine ſpring which ſtill goes by 
his name, that in the times of Popery, the church here had 
been dedicated to St Aidan, which appellation was alſo 
given ſometimes to the pariſh itſelf. This, holy man was 
Britiſh; his name appears in ſome of our kalendars ; he flou- 
tiſned in the th century, and is ſaid to have been Biſhop 
of Lindisfarne before that ſee was transferred ro Durham, 
Under the auſpices of Oſwald, king of Northumberland, he 
converted his ſubjects to the Chriſtian faith. That he was 
in deſerved eſteem in that country, along with Bede and St 
Cuthbert, there is no doubt, 
Vor. V. 25 
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Situation, 
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Situation, Extent, Surface and Soil. This pariſh is ſitu- 
ated in the ſhire of Forfar, in the preſbytery of Brechin, and 
Synod of Angus and Mearns, It is rather more than 
Engliſh miles in length, and about 2, at a medium, in 
breadth. The general appearance of the country is flat, e. 
ſpecially to the ſouth and eaſt, except the northern diviſion 
of the pariſh, which is hilly and covered with heath. The 
reſt of the grounds, particularly on the ſlopes, are very fer. 
tile: The ſoil ſeems to be a ſandy clay, not very deep, and 
towards the water fide ſharper, with leſs loam and more gre 
vel intermixed. | 


Climate and Diflempers.—The air may be called healthy, 
though, from the vicinity of the hills, it is cold, and very 
often in the ſummer evenings after ſun-ſet, there is a chilly 
breeze from that quarter. In the low lands it 1s rather mar- 
thy, and the air is moiſter, which, with the nature of the 
food, may encourage the ſcurvy and King's evil. This 
latter complaint, with the flow inflammatory fever, are the 
prevailing diſtempers. The diſeaſe called $:bb:ns, and de- 
feribed ſome years ago by Dr Gilchriſt, has made its ap- 
pearance once or twice in this pariſh ; and this diſtemper, 
called, in the account of a neighbouring pariſh, the louping 
gout, was firſt noticed here. 


Mineral Spring.—On a farm called Bathall there was 2 
mineral well, which was in conſiderable repute ſome years 
ago; but is now very little reſorted to. It is of the chaly- 
beate kind, and good for ſtomachic complaints. But the 
poor people in thoſe diſeaſes, for which Spa waters are re- 
commended, commonly prefer that of Panana or Arbroath. 


Population.—The number of people in this pariſh, accor- 


ding to Dr Webſter's ſtatement, amounts to 743 · By * 
very correct liſt taken laſt ſpring, (1791,) there were 900 
| ſoub, 
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forks, viz. 432 males and 468 females, which makes an in- 
creaſe of 157; although, from examining the regiſter of 
baptiſms for a conſiderable time back, it appears, that the 
population is rather on the decline. The births are, at an 
annual average, nearly 27, deaths 22, marriages 8. Of the 
two latter no exact records are kept, and conſequently the 
calculations may not be ſo perfectly correct. The number 
of farmers is 36; of manufacturers, the weavers, who are 
the only people of that deſcription that are here, 12, The dif- 
ferent ſectaries or diſſenters, are about 60, viz. 2 Roman 
Catholics, who do not properly belong to the pariſh, but 
come from the north ; 10 Seceders, who attend a meeting 
in Brechin; and 48 Epiſcopalians. 


Farming and Produce, c.— There are 55 ploughs in the 
pariſh and 100 carts. The old Scots plough is commonly 
uſed, On 2 farms they ſtill uſe oxen. In ſome places the 
ſmall plough is introduced. The pariſh ſupplies itſelf with 
proviſions, excepting butcher meat and ſmall groceries, 
which people in a country ſituation need from market towns; 
but in return for theſe they ſend in fat cattle, and export 
pretty large quantities of grain, efpecially oats and rough or 
Cheſter bear. On ſome of the larger farms, where they 
have a greater proportion of paſture, a good deal of cheeſe 
and butter is made and fold at Brechin or Kirrymuir. The 
foil, in ſeveral places, ſeems peculiarly favourable for raiſing 
flax. Fonr or five perſons have lately obtained premiums 
for this article; and this ſummer, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Board of Truſtees, a mill for dreſſing lint has been erected 
on the water Cruick, which, it is to be hoped, will meet 
with encouragement. Peas and oats are ſown here as ſoon 
after Candlemas as the weather will permit, though, in ſome 
late ſeaſons, they are hardly finiſhed by the middle or even 
che end of April. Flax is ſown about the beginning of that 
month, and through the whole of it. When it 1s a dry 
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ſpring, the farmers wiſh to get their bear earlier 
than in more ſouthern or in leſs expoſed ſituations, as thy 
cold nights and froſty air of October have frequently injutel 
this grain of late years. Barley is little cultivated, though 
rather coming in; both it and the Cheſter bear will ſons 
times anſwer very well, when the ſummer is warm, thoug 
not ſown till near Whitſunday. Turnips begin to be ſom 
after that is over, which thrive very well here, ſeldom mii. 
give, on account of the fly and ſlugg, as they do in Eng. 
land, and are univerſally ſown with the hand or a machine 
in drills, and afterwards cleaned repeatedly with the com- 

mon plough. A good many potatoes, red cabbage, bor 
cole, and ſome yams for horſes, are cultivated with ſucces 
in the ſame way: Theſe are reckoned a profitable crop, be 
ſides preparing the ground for oats. By this intermediate 
produce, and the ſucceeding one, with the help of manure, 
being very plentiful, the farmers reckon themſelves greater 
gainers than thoſe who raiſe wheat at the expence of ex- 


hauſting their land, and loſing a crop by fallow. 


Diſadvantages.— The improvements in agriculture, and 
the pariſh in general, lie under certain diſadvantages, which 
deſerve to be mentioned. There is neither lime nor mal 
in the pariſh, and it is a great labour, and occupies a good 
deal of the ſummer's work to bring them from pits or hill 
at 4, 6, and even at 12 miles diſtance. Another hindrance 
to improvement, and a great diſadvantage to the parilh, 5 
the Kind of fuel and the manner of obtaining it. There a 
few peats; turf is the principal bring. Theſe are none of 
the beſt, tedious in caſting, winning and leading, in wet fez- 
ſons very difficult to dry; and by the cultivation of walt 
lands, the whins, di vot and room, Are almoſt worn out. 
Thus, the poor houſeholder, after all his fatigue, has ſowe- 
times nothing but his labour for bis pains, and is obliged 
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bay coals from the ports of Arbroath and Montroſe, the 
rſt 15, the other 10 miles from Menmuir. Theſe coals, to 
{ach as have them to purchaſe, will come to 128. and 13s. 
the cart-load. If they go to Arbroath, the diſtance is very 
great; if to Montroſe, they are x 8. 6d. or 2 8. the bolldearer, 
from the heavy duty that is exacted whenever ſea coal paſ- 
ſes a little promontory called Redhead. So heavy is this 
burden, that it is found to be more fragal to burn ſmall 
coal from Newcaſtle, than what comes from the Frith of 
Forth. This grievance, which hurts the poor, and checks 
very much all ſpirit of enterpriſe and manufacture, might 
be removed by a new tax on ſome leſs needful commodity, 
or by an equalization of the duty; perhaps an additional 
halfpenny levied in general on Fife and Lothian coal might 
anſwer the end. 


Heritors and Rent.— There are 6 heritors, only two of 
whom reſide in the pariſh. The valued rent is L. 283: 3: xx 
Sterling. The real rent is L. 1599 a-year. The average rent 
of farms may be L. 50. The general rent of the beſt ara- 
ble land is about 12 8. the acre. The farmers are convinced 
of the advantages of incloſures, although they are as yet but 
rare. In ſeveral new jacks the tenants have bound them- 
{elves to incloſe with dry ſtone-dikes, for which they are to 
receivs 195. a rood at the expiration of their leaſe. The 
victual raiſed annually amounts to 5704 bolls. There are 
218 horſes ; 1030 black cattle, and 1447 ſheep. 


Wages—A. ſtout day-labourer may be hired for 8d. 
with viduals. In winter wages are leſs. In harveſt a 
man's wages are 18. a-day, and a woman's 10 d. Day-la- 


bourers, when induſtrious, can bring up their families with- 
out difficulty. The wages of domieftic ſervants, at a me- 
dum, are L. 6 for a man, and L. 3 for a woman. The wa- 


ges 
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ges of artiſans vary much: Some carpenters will be guts 
8 d. a-day, others can hardly be hired for 18. 6 d. Th, 
caſe is ſimilar with regard to tailors. Some of them only 
demand 4d. and others 8 d. a- day, juſt as they happen to h 
dextrous at their trade, or much employed. | 


Poor, — There are 10 at preſent on the funds. The a. 
nual amount of contributions for their ſupport is, at an ave. 
rage, L. 14; beſides which, L.6, 105. ariſes from funds ly. 
ing in the heritors hands, at the intereſt of 5 and 41 jy 
cent. 


Cburch.— The church was built in 1567. The ſtipend 
varies with the price of victual. It conſiſts of 6 chalden, 
viz. 32 bolls of bear and 64 of oats, with L. 25 Sterling, u 
which it is chiefly paid. Including the glebe, which i 
ſcarcely 6 acres, but very good ground, the ecclefiaſtical be. 
nefice is, communibus annis, rather above L. 90 a. yen. 


The patron is John Erſkine, Eſq; of Dun. 


School.—There is but one ſchool in this pariſh, and that 
but ill attended. There are hardly 10 ſcholars in ſummer, 
and in winter the greateſt number never exceed 30. The 
- encouragement given to the maſter is extremely poor. A 
paltry bouſe, about 100 merks of ſalary, and the emolu- 
ments not above L. 2, 


Antiquities —On the top of a hill called Caterthun 
there are the remains of a very remarkable fortreſs. It 
conſiſts of an immenſe quantity of looſe ſtones, ranged 
round the ſummit of the mountain in an elliptic form. 
Whether theſe are the ruins of a ſtupenduous wall, or whe- 
ther they were at firſt only heaped together, does not cer- 
tainly appear; though, from their preſent ſtate, one ſhould 


imagine the latter was the caſe. It is ſuppoſed by anti- 
quarians, 
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- ns, that this was a Daniſh or a Pictiſn camp; and what 
puts this hypotheſis beyond doubt, is, rt, plain indications 
of a foſſe or ravin all around; and, 2d/y, on the next hill, a 
fortification of the ſame figure, but of leſs note, being com- 
poſed of earth; whereas, in Caterthun, the great curioſity 
:; the vaſt number of ſtones, Whether we confider the 
tze of ſome of theſe, the whole maſs in cumulo, the height 
to which they have been conveyed, the diſtance from which 
tis likely they were brought, there being no quarry or rock 
in the adjacent moors z or, in fine, whether the curious reſt 
en one, or on all theſe circumſtances, this ſtrufture, rude as 
it is, may well excite wonder, and affords much ſubject for 
reſearch, Some travellers, who have narrowly examined 
theſe ſtones, tell us, that on ſome of them they diſcovered 
coarſe outlines of birds, beaſts, &c. Within the ring or oval 
circumference, the earth is covered with ſoft graſs and 
bent ; whereas, without the ing, the heath and moſs is ve- 
ry luxuriant over the hill. The ſpace incloſed by the 
ſtones may be near two acres. Among theſe ſtones ſome 
herbs appear, but the Digitalis or foxglove is moſt conſpicu- 
ons. There are up and down flight eminences, or ſtall 
tufty hillocks, underneath ſome of which, 'tis not improba- 
ble, lie concealed arms, bones, urns, or ſome notitiæ of the 
original formation of theſe remarkable ramparts. But 
there is another object viſible at firſt glance, which muſt be 
mentioned. It cannot be better deſcribed than by borrow- 
ngſome of the words of a writer, who obſerves, when ſpeak- 
ing of the“ appearances on the top of Craigphadrick, 
Within this inner ſpace, there are other marks of artificial 
i WH PPeration, viz. a portion of ground, ſeparated from the reſt, 
„den the weſt fide. This is in the ſhape of a parallellogram, 
5 ' the dike and ditch of the incloſure eaſily to be diſcerned. | 
. But what has been the intention of this piece ſet apart, tis 

q difficult to determine. It might, perhaps have marked 
1 

Sy 


| be reſidence of thoſe of high rank, or been a place appro- 
« priated 
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© priated to religious uſe As Caterthun, at 2 little d 
ance, appears to be of a conic ſhape, and has a range 
of ſtones about its ſummit like a crater, ſome traveller; 
imagine it to have been formerly a voleano. This may be 
the caſe with ſome other hills in the north of Scotland; by 
the ſtructure in queſtion is plainly a work of art, and not af 
nature. There is nothing like lava which might point out 
the operation of internal fire; nothing like the vitrification 
of theſe Highland caſtles formed by artificial fuſion, neither 
is there any mark of maſonry ; ſo that it muſt rank with 
Duncum and Dumjardel in Inverneſs and Nairnſhire, and o. 
ther fortiſications of dry ſtone. With regard to the main ob. 
jeQ, the time when, and the people by whom this ſtrong 
hold was firſt erected, hiſtory is filent, and conſequently re. 
courſe muſt be had to the moſt probable conjecture. Little 
need be ſaid on this head after the ſuppofitions of Meſſrs 
Pinkerton and Pennant, whoſe writings with thoſe of others 
may eaſily be conſulted. The laſt of theſe authors has gi. 
ven, in one of his firſt tours in Scotland, a view of Cater- 
thun, with its dimenſions. Some people in this country 
would trace the origin of Caterthun no higher than what 
in the Celtic its name implies, © the Thieves-hill ;* but this 
ſeems to fix it to an ra much too recent. That the 
northern freebooters, or Catterin, as they are vulgarly call 
ed, availed themſelves in their expeditions ſouthward, of 
this and other places of ſtrength, there is no doubt. On thi 
account alſo it might receive its preſent name; but it has 
been clearly a ſtrong camp before the period of their incur- 
fions, probably in the Daniſh or -Caledonian wars. Some 
ſappoſe Tacitus ſpeaks of this place in his hiſtory, and 'ts 
alſo ſaid, that in later days the celebrated Marquis of Mon- 


troſe and his army ſigned the Solemn League and Covenant 
on 
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on the top of this mountain *. There is a cluſter of burrows, 
about a mile tothe north of the church, which werebelieved, 
by the common people, to be graves of Pits or Danes kill- 
ed in battle hut as, upon one of them being opened, bones 
were found very entire, one ſhould imagine they belonged 
to a later tranſaction. A little rivulet hard by has two 
paſſes, called the Scotch and Engliſhman's ford, which 
ſeems to confirm this opinion, and to fix their date about 
the reigns of Charles I. or II. when there were frequent 
kirmiſhes in this country between the Preſbyterian and 
Royal forces. There is one burrow detached from the 
reſt, which is called Beattre's Cairn, and the place the 
$ Manſworn Rigę, 1. e. the perjured land. There is a tradi- 
tion which agrees with this appellation, and affords a ſtri- 
king picture of the ſpirit of ancient times. Two lairds 
quarrelled about their marches, and witneſſes were 
brought to ſwear to the old boundaries. One of theſe 
chieftains, provoked to hear his opponent's ſervant declare 
on oath, that he then ſtood on his maſter's ground, pulled a 
piſtol from his belt, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot. It was 
tound, that to ſave his conſcience, he had earth in his 
ſhoes brought from his laird's land. The perſon who pu- 
niſhed ſuch prevarication, in ſo ſummary a manner, was 
proprietor of Balhall. Before the Carnegies bought the 
principal eſtate here, theſe lands were poſſeſſed by a fami- 
ly named Collace or Colefſy. Their funeral vault is in the 
church yard. One of them diſtinguiſhed himſelf as fol- 


U lows 


* Some travellers pretend to have found on its ſummit ſeveral figured 
ſtones with hieroglyphie characters, and likewiſe a piece of a broken ſtatue. 
One, in particular, makes mention of certain gold coins with inſcriptions, 
in the poſſeſſion of ſome gentleman in Angus, which were got on Cater- 
thun. If the gentleman, in whoſe cuſtody theſe curious pieces are, would 
lay them before the Antiquarian Society, it might tend to remove the ob- 
ſeurity in which the hiſtory of this mountaig is involved. 


| Vide Ruddimar's Magazine, Auguſt 31. 1775. 
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lows in the battle of Brechin. When the Earl of Cray. 
ford fought in this engagement, to revenge Lord Don. 
glas's murder by James II. there was in his army one 

Collace of Balnamoon. This man being affronted at not re. 
_ ceiving a promiſe of the lands of Fern from Crawford, on 
their eventual victory, left him, while the combat was yet 
doubtful, and brought over to Huntly and the loyalif; 
the beſt part of his commander's forces, conſiſting of battle. ax 
long ſpear, and broad ſword men. This turned the for. 
tune of the day, and forms a very important fact in the 
' hiſtory of that time, as ſeveral writers acknowledge it was 
a moſt critical event to James, and eſtabliſhed the Crown, 


which, till that deciſive engagement, had only tottered on 
his head. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations —The inhabitants of this pa. 
riſh are diſpoſed to induſtry and economy. The women, 
in particular, ſpin a great deal of lint into coarſe yarn for 
the duck or fail-cloth factory. They ſpin with both 
hands, a practice little known in the ſouth of Scotland, 
which enables them to earn 3s. a-week. This makes it 
ſometimes difficult to get domeſtic ſervants, ſeeing they 
can make their bread eafily at home. There are three 
perſons in this place who take in the flax undreſſed ; one of 
theſe keeps conſtantly two hecklers employed, to prepare 
the lint for ſpinning ; which, on being returned in yarn, 1 
carried to Montroſe, as the few manufacturers who reſide 
here are principally employed in making coarſe plaidings 
and linen of a finer quality for home conſumption. The 
roads are improving. They are ftill made and repaired by 
the ſtatute labour, which is not commuted. There are no 


tolls, and the general idea is that they would be oppreſſive. 


There are 2 bridges over the water called Cruick, on the 


great road to, Brechin, One of theſe was built 3 years ag% 
| for 
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for which purpoſe L. 30 was obtained from the county, and 
L. 40 raiſed by ſubſcription. © There are 5 corn mills on 
Cruick water, and a fulling mill on a ſmall rivulet to the 
north. At one of theſe mills about 400 bolls of pot-bar- 
ley are annually made for the London market. There is 
only 1 licenſed ale-houſe in the pariſh, and it is rather a 
convenience than a nuiſance. Cottagers are here almoſt u- 
niverfally employed in labour, Several farmers think that 
they are both cheaper and more ſteady labourers than hired 
ſervants, Many of the cottagers live very comfortably. 
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NUMBER IX. 
PARISH of PORTMOAK. 
(counTY oF KIN ROSS.) 


By. the Rev. Mr ANDREW GranT. 


Name, Situation, Extent, Surface, and Soil. 


HE name of this pariſh is derived from St Moak, 
in honour of whom a priory was erected on the 
banks of Lochleven. Port was prefixed to it, from its being 
the neareſt land to the iſle of Servanus, and conſequently 
the uſual landing place from the priory of Lochleven, 


which was ſituated in that iſland. It is in the preſbytery 


of Kirkaldy, and Synod of Fife. It is of a very irregular 
figure; the length, at one place, is 7 miles, and the breadth 
5, and contains in all about 6404 acres Scotch meaſure. 
Of theſe 4054 are arable, 300 moſs, 300 meadow, 1400 
hill, and 350 muir. The ſurface preſents a great variety of 
objects to the eye, a mixture of fertile fields, barren moſs, 
rich meadows, craggy mountains, and thriving plantations, 
lying around a beautiful and extenſive lake. In ſuch an ir- 
regular ſurface, the ſoil muſt be various. There is a tract 
of arable ground, which is very fertile, having the loch and 
the river of Leven to the ſouth, and being ſheltered from 


the north by the Lomonds ; its length is about five miles, 
; and 
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and its average breadth one. It is a ſandy warm foil, pro- 
ducing, even in its preſent ſtate, rich and early crops. There 
is no ground in this county, capable of making more quick 
and ample returns for the labour beſtowed upon it; and 
yet, with all theſe advantages, it is far from being well 
cultivated. That part of the arable ground, which lies 
ſouth of the Leven, is ſomewhat later, and in its preſent 
ate leſs fertile, but it is alſo very valuable and capable of 
much improvement. The greater part of the moſs is co- 
vered with heath, and could not be cultivated without 
much labour and expence. It appears to have been once 
covered with wood, as the roots of large oak trees are fre- 
quently found in it, fill fixed where they firſt grew. Va- 
leriana Sylveſtris, an herb well known to the apothecary, is 
found here in great abundance. The meadow ground pro- 
duces plenty of coarſe hay, fit only for black cattle. - The 
hill grounds of the ſouth-weſt Lomond, and part of Ben- 
artic, having no heath, are green to the top, and afford ex- 
cellent paſture for ſheep. At the bottom of the ſouth 
Lomond or Biſhop's hill, there is a number of copious 
ſprings of excellent water. One of theſe is ſo remarkable, 
that the hoſpital of Lochleven, which ſtood near it, was call - 
ed Fons Scotiæ, now Scotland Well. The height of this 
branch of the Lomonds has never been meaſured. 


Lake, Iltands, River, Wc. —Lochleven, which is half ſur- 
rounded by this pariſh, is a ſpacious and. beautiful lake. 
It is about x5 miles in circumference, and interſperſed 
with iſlands. of various appearance and extent. One of 
theſe contains about 48 En gliſh acres of good paſture. In 
this, which is called St Serf's iſle, was ſituated the ancient 
priary of Lochleven. About 2 miles N. W. of this, there 
Ss a ſmall iſland, almoſt covered with the ruins of a caſtle, 
ence —— to the — of Lochleven, and former- 
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ly uſed as a ſtate priſon, © In this place, the unfortunt 
Mary Queen of Scots was kept a cloſe priſoner, and uf. 
fered, for about eleven months, all the rigour and miſeries 
of captivity *. Thoſe who have ſeen the ruins of this place 
will be pleaſed with the juſtneſs and beauty of the follow. 
ing deſcription : 


No more its arches echo to the noiſe 
Of joy and feſtive mirth. No more the glance 
Of blazing taper thro' its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave : 
But naked ſtand the melancholy walls, 
Laſh'd by the wint'ry tempeſts, cold and bleak, 
That whiſtle mournful thro' the empty halls, 
And piece-meal crumble down the tow'rs to duſt, 
Equal in age, and ſharers of its fate. 
A. row of moſs-grown trees around it ſtand ; 
Scarce here and there, upon their blaſted tops, 
A. ſhrivell'd leaf diſtinguiſhes the year. BRuce. 


Lochleven is not merely an ornament to the country, It 
is a ſource of very conſiderable emolument to the pro- 
prietors. It abounds with fiſh of various kinds. The 
Lochleven trouts are well known in the Edinburgh mar- 
ket. The different kinds of them, the ſeafon when they 
are in greateſt perfection, with their ſize and prices, will 
naturally find a place in the account of Kinroſs. They 
are all landed there and ſold to the inhabitants, or ſent to 
Edinburgh. The wild fowls, that frequent this lake, are 
the heron, ſcart, bittern, ſnipe, teal, water rail, king's fiſher, 
coot, ſwan, gulls, wild geeſe and wild ducks. The river 
Leven, the moſt conſiderable in Fife, takes its riſe from 
this lake, and runs for two miles through the pariſh. be 

| groun 


_ * She was impriſoged from 16th June 1567, to ad May 1568. Robertſon, 
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ground through which it paſſes is rich meadow, but ſo le- 
vel, and the windings of the river ſo many, that great part 


with very large tronts, which are ſometimes found alſo in 
the lake ; but thoſe of them that are caught in the river are 
larger, many weighing 5 pounds, and ſome of them much 
more. It abounds alſo with pike. But the moſt remark- 
able fiſhing in this river is that of eels. In the month of 
September they begin to go down from the loch in great 
numbers to the ſea, but only during the night. When this 
ſeaſon arrives, the fiſhers place their nets in the river, which 
they draw every two hours during the night, and frequent- 
ly find them full. As the bulk of the people have an a- 
verſion to them as food, from their ſerpentine appearance, 
this fiſhing turns to little account in the view of profit. 


Climate, Diſeaſes. Perhaps it cannot be ſaid, that there 
is any thing peculiar to the climate of this pariſh. It is, 
in ſome degree, ſheltered from the cold eafterly winds, 
which, in the ſpring, are ſeverely felt upon the ſouth and 
eaſt coaſts of Fife. But it lies expoſed to the north-weſt 
wind, which, blowing acroſs the Ochil hills covered with 
ſnow, and along the ſurface of the lake, becomes intenſely 
cold, On the whole, however, it may be ſafely aſſerted, 
that the air is ſalubrious, the people vigorous, and ſubject 
to few diſtempers. Inoculation for the ſmall-pox being un- 
known here, that diſtemper is fatal to children. To inocu- 
late is here regarded as criminal. It is hoped, however, 
that theſe prejudices will ſoon diſappear, and ſuffer a prac- 
tice to be introduced, which has been attended with the 
happieſt effects in other places. There are at this time 50 
people living in the pariſh, upwards of 70 years of age. Of 
theſe, 19 are 753 9 are 80; 2, 90; and 1, 97. The father of 
this laſt one died at the advanced age of 106. 


State 


of it is laid under water during the winter. It abounds - 
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State of Property. — There are 2 greater and about za 
ſmaller proprietors. Of the greater only one refides in the 
pariſh. The reſt are moſtly feuers upon the eſtates of Nin. 
roſs and Arnot. Theſe almoſt all refide upon, and farm thei 
own property. The extent of theſe feus is from 100 to 400 
acres. The valued rent of the pariſh amounts to L. 451 
6s. 8 d. Scotch. The real rent of land around the two vil 
lages is about L. 1, 108. per acre. —A bout goo acres of the 
pariſh are incloſed. The only fence known here is x 
coarſe, but cheap one, the Galloway dike. The lands ſo 
incloſed, let from year to year, at higher rents for paſture 
than, upon a leaſe of 19 years, for tillage. The demanl 
for ſach incloſures continues to increaſe, which begins to 
diminiſh the number of farmers in this diſtrict. 


Cultivation and Produce.— There are about 50 ploughs 
in the pariſh. Of theſe, 4 are of the Engliſh, and the rel 
of the old Scotch make. Some of them are drawn by : 
horſes and 4 oxen, ſome by 2 of each, and a few by: 
horſes only. The ſoil being light, eafily wrought, and the 
greater part of it without ſtones, the ſmall Engliſh plough 
would anſwer beſt. The buſineſs of farming is not fully 
underſtood in this diſtrict. Turnip and graſs ſeeds, two af 
the greateſt improvements in agriculture, are only begin- 
ning to find their way into the pariſh. This is the more 
ſurpriſing, as the ſoil is uncommonly well adapted to both. 
There is ſcarce a farm in this pariſh, and few in this part 
of the country, properly divided, and ſubjected to a regu- 
lar rotation of crops. The old diviſions of outfield and in- 
field, and the old mode of managing them ſtill prevail 
The infield receives all the manure which is produced du- 
ring the winter, and is cropped without interruption. 
From the outfield, after being dunged by feeding the cattl 


upon it, the farmer takes four ſucceſſive crops of oats, and 
then, 
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chen, without ſowing graſs ſeeds, truſts to the ſpontaneous 
production of nature, for paſture the enſuing ſeaſon. The 
farmers, however, are beginning to lay aſide old prejudi- 
ces, and to adopt improvements, which, in other places, 
have long been the ſource of opulence and plenty. The 
uſual crops are wheat, barley, oats, peas and flax. Till 
very lately, little or no wheat was raiſed in the pariſh; 
but, at preſent, it does more than ſupply itſelf with that 
article. Peas are reckoned an uncertain and unprofitable 
crop. This is not owing either to the ſoil or climate, but 


to miſmanagement. Flax 1s raiſed for private uſe only. 


But oats, oat-meal and barley are exported in conſiderable 
quantities 95 


Cattle. There are about 240 horſes in the pariſh. Some 
of them are very good draught horſes, but many of them 
Vol. V. X are 


* Wheat is ſown from the beginning of October to the middle of No- 
rember; oats, peaſe and flax, from the beginning of March to the middle 
of April; and barley from that to the 20th of May. Harveſt begins a- 
bout the middle of Auguſt, and is generally finiſhed by the end of Sep- 
tember. Before the ſubje of agriculture is diſmiſſed, it is proper to take 
notice of a diſcouragement to it, ariſing from the lands of one proprietor 
being thirled to the mill of another. At the time this cuſtom took place, 
the conſequences of it could not be foreſeen, and therefore the rigorous 
interpretation of it ſeems to be impropet. When the farmer raifed little 
grain, except what he made into meal, to ſerve his own family, or to diſ- 
poſe of among his neighbours, it was no great hardſhip to be obliged to 
manufacture it at one mill in preference to another. This was the ſtate 
of the country when thirlage bonds were given. But in the preſent ſtate 
of things, when the farmer ſells great quantities of grain to the corn-met- 
chant, for exportation, or to the brewer, to be made into malt, to make 
him pay multure for this part of the produce of his land, to a mill from 
which he receives 0 advantage, is ſurely a grievance which ought to be 
redreſſed; and as no multure for the grain ſold to the brewer or corn- 
merchant was demanded for many years after thirlage bonds were in 
ule, it is evident, (notwithſtanding the preſent interpretation of them), 
that it was not in the view of the contracting patties, when arſt granted, 
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are of a ſmall ſize, and ill kept. At an average, they may 
ſell at from L. 9 to L. 10 each. A few may be worth 
L. 20 a- piece. Fife and Kinroſsſhire have always been 
more remarkable for their breed of black cattle than hore, 
This pariſh uſually maintains 1290 black cattle. Theſe 
are very different in ſize and value, according to the nature 
of the farms on which they are reared. Stots of z or 4 
years old, ſell, at an average, for L.8, and cows for L. 6. 
But on ſeveral farms they are much more valuable; ſome 
of them, when fit for the butcher, weighing 50 or 60 ſtone. 
— The ſtock of ſheep upon the Lomond hills is, of late, 
much diminiſhed. The number at preſent in the pariſh is 
1384. They are moſtly of the white faced kind, which, 
by experience, are found to thrive beſt on this paſture. 
They are very hardy, but of a ſmall ſize, being ſold for 2. 
bout 9s. a-piece. The wool which they produce is not 
fine. From 8 to 10 fleeces go to a ſtone, which uſually 
ſells at 15s. By a little attention, the value both of the 
carcaſe and the fleece might be improved. 


Prices Proviſions and Labour.—-A boll of oat- meal 
fells (January 1792) at 15 8. 4 d.; a boll of wheat at 198. 
barley at 168.; oats at 12s. A boll of wheat, barley and 
oats, Linlithgow meaſure, is about 1s. 6d. or 28. cheaper 
than upon the coaſts of Lothian and Fife, owing chiefly to 
the diſtance of the markets, and the badneſs of the roads. 
Beef, veal, mutton, pork and lamb, are generally bought 
below 4d. per pound of 174 ounces. A fowl ſells from 
10 d. to 18.; a duck at 6d.; eggs at 3d. per dozen; but- 
ter at 7 d. or 8d. per pound; and cheeſe, according to its 
quality and age. The riſe, which has taken place in the 
prices of theſe articles, is very great. About 60 years ago, 
a boll of barley fold here for 6s. 8 d.; a boll of oats for 
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gs. 6d. beef and mutton, for 14d. per pound. The price 
of labour has undergone a proportional change. A plough- 
man receives L. 6, and a female ſervant from L. 2, 10s. 
to L. 3 per annum, beſides their board. A maſon re- 
ceives 15. 8 d. a wright 18. 4d. a day labourer 8d. with 
his victuals, 1 s. when he furniſhes his own provifions. A- 
bout 60 years ago, the wages of a man ſervant, per annum, 
were L. 1, 15 8.; of a maid ſervant 15s. and of a day la- 
bourer 3 d. per day, and his meat +. 


Population. — The number of people, according to Dr 
Webſter's return, was 996. Since that period, there was 
no record of the population till 1783, when the number of 
fouls was 1040. Of theſe there were, 

Married 


A charter granted to one of the proprietors of this pariſh, about 209 
years ago, contains a curious proof, how much the value of money has 
diminiſhed, and the price ef proviſions increaſed ſince that time. His 
lauds are held of the Crown, for payment of a feu-duty of a certain num- 
ber of bolls of grain, and other articles, to be paid either in kind, or at 
the following converſion : * For ilka boll, half a merk Scots, and for ilka 
hen, fix pennies.” 


The expence of employing married or unmarried men in huſbandry, 
is nearly equal. The following is the account of the earnings and ex- 
peaditure of a labourer's family, who has a wife and two children, the 
one child 4 years old, and the other 2. 4 


To victuals tor the man, 2 s. per week, * — L. 5 4 0 
To clothing for ditto, including ſtockings and ſhoes, 3.15: © 
To meat and clothes for the eldeſt child, 1 3. 3 d. per week, 3 5 © 
To ditto, for the youngelt, 1 s. per week, - - 2 12 © 
To clothes for wife, - - - i 3 

L. 13 16 © 


In ſuch a family, the wife, beſides attending to the family, is ſuppoſed 
do earn, by ſpinning, or other work, what is equal to her board. 
The man's wages, at 1s. per day, (deducting 12 days for holidays, 
attending funerals, and inclement weather,) are L. 15. After paying the 
rent of his cottage, furniſhing ſoap, candles, Oc. his earnings and 
erpenditure will be nearly balanced. h 
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Married men, 179 Attending Church, 361 
Ditto women, 179 Burghers, 373 
Widowers, 18 Antiburghers, 89 
Widows, 40 Cameronians, 1 
Male children, 170 — 
Female ditto, 246 1040 
Male ſervants, 125 Males, 488 
Female ditto, 83 Females, 552 
1040 1040 
Weavers, 50 Parchment makers 2 
Shoemakers, 9 Wrights, $ 
Smiths, 5 Coopers, 2 
Maſons, 8 Hecklers, 2 
Tailors, I2 Gardener, I 
Ale ſellers, 5 Bak er, I 
Muller, I | 
| Families in the pariſh, 271. 


The number of ſouls in May 1791, was 1105. Of thel: 
there were, | 

128 Families in villages, 

133 Ditto in country. 


261 Ditto in the pariſh, 
About 34 to a family in villages. 
5 to ditto in country. 
42 to ditto in the whole pariſh. 


Attending Church, - 657 
1105 


Of theſe 527 are males, and 558 females. One hundred an 
| 3k eight 
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Ave married men, widowers included, have 525 chil- 
iren alive, which is nearly 3 to each marriage. Since 1783, 
here is an increaſe in the number of weavers, of 19; and 
of population upon the whole, of 65. The increaſe ſince 
1755 is 109. Ihe regiſter of baptiſms for 10 years, from 
1735 to 1745, contains the names of 133 males, and 120 
females, in all 25 3; ſo that the average number of chriſten- 
ings was 25 78 per year. The ſame regiſter from 1781 to 
1791, contains 131 males, and 114 females, in all 245; ſo 
that the average number of baptiſms, for the laſt 10 years, 
is 24% per year. The average number of marriages recorded 
for the laſt 5 years, is 6# per year. From the above regiſter 
of baptiſms and marriages, no certain concluſion can be 
drawn with regard to the population, at leaſt during the 
laſt period, on account of irregular marriages, and ſome of 
the children of the Seceſſion not being regiſtered. In the 
above diviſion of the people into profeſſions, there are 2 
parchment makers. This branch of buſineſs has been eſta- 
bliſhed in Kinneſſwood above 150 years. Great quantities 
of this manufacture are ſent to Edinburgh and Glaſgow. 
The continued encouragement they have received from the 
public, is the beſt evidence that the manufacturers are ſkil- 
ful in their buſineſs. —There are 2 villages in this pariſh, 
one of which contains 293 ſouls, and the other 169. The 
inhabitants of theſe are moſtly tradeſmen and manufac- 
turers, many of whom are alſo proprietors of houſes and 
land. In theſe villages there are 5 ale-houſes, where great 
quantities of ſpirits are ſold ; but as yet their bad effects on 
the morals of the people have not been very extenſive. 


General Character. — The ſeceſſion from the Eſtabliſhed 
Church had a conſiderable effect, for ſome time, upon the 
iemper and manners of the people in this and the neigh- 
wy pariſhes, Difference of opinion, at firſt, not only 

kept 
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kept them at a diſtance from each other, but was frequent. 
ly the occaſion of injuries and abuſe. The virulent con. 
troverſial writings of the day contributed, not a little, ti 
keep alive this intolerant ſpirit. This violence has now 
diſappeared, and people of different perſuaſions live toge. 
ther in the utmoſt harmony and peace. They are uncon. 
monly regular in the diſcharge of religious duties, and, with 
a few exceptions, are induſtrious, ſober, and peaceable. Dy. 
ring the reſidence of the preſent incumbent, there is no in- 
ſtance of any one being puniſhed, either by fine, baniſ. 
ment, or death. In a collection, made ſome years ago for 
the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, and in one lately, fo 
a poor widow in the pariſh, the charity and humanity df 
the pariſhioners appeared conſpicuous. 


Munerali.— In the Biſhop's-hill, there are inexhauſtible 
quarries of limeſtone. The vein, which has been worked 
for ſome time paſt, is 12 feet thick, lying under a roof of 
moſs, ochre and calm, 12 feet deep. Upon trial, it ba 
been found to be as good as any in Fife, if not the beſt, 
About 340 chalders are annually ſold at L. 1: 1: 4 pr 
chalder. This is furniſhed by farmers and others, who, 
during part of the ſummer, quarry and burn limeſtone to 
anſwer the demand of the country, Theſe men cannot be 
ſuppoſed to do as much work as the ſame number of hand 
would do, if, by a proper diviſion of labour, and under the 
direction of one perſon, they were confined, each to that part 
of the work to which he was bred and accuſtomed. Thus 
the price is high, and exportation checked. Whereas, if i 
were furniſhed in the way above mentioned, the emolu- 
ments of the proprietors would be increaſed by exports 
tion; thoſe farmers in the neighbourhood, who have not lei 
ſure to burn it for themſelves, could buy it at a reaſonable 


price, and their induſtry would be confined to their owl 
| farms, 


duct 
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arms, where, if properly directed, it will ever be moſt pro- 
zuctive. There is abundance of freeſtone and muirſtone 
alſo, in ſeveral places of the pariſh. 


Commerce, Roads, 5c.—Portmoak imports ale, ſpirits, 
coals, yarn, calf and ſheep ſkins. It exports oats, oat-meal, 
barley, black cattle, butter, cheeſe, poultry, lime-ſhells, 
geen linen, checks, vellum and parchment. The raw ma- 
terials, wrought up annually by the weavers in this pariſh, 
receive an additional value, from their art, of about L. goo. 
The limeſtone ſold produces upwards of L. 350.—The only 
bridge in the pariſh is that acroſs the Leven, which was 
built about 100 years ago.— The roads, which are in very 
bad order, were originally made, and are {till repaired by 
the ſtatute labour, which 1s now commuted. 


Church and School. The church was built in 1659, till 
which period, part of the old priory ſerved for a place of 
worſhip. It was repaired about 5 years ago, and is tole- 
nbly decent. The manſe was built about 50 years ago, 
and is in very good order.. The ſtipend is L. 50, and 4 
chalders of grain; of which 26 bolls are meal, 22 barley, 
and 16 oats, with 50 merks for communion- elements. 
The glebe contains about 13 acres, one half of which is 
good ſoil, and the other very bad. The patron is George 
Graham, Eſq; of Kinroſs.— The parochial ſchoolmaſter's ſa- 
ary, (which is 100 merks), together with his ſchool-fees 
and other perquiſites, may amount to about L.22, a re- 
ward by no means adequate to the abilities and application 
neceflary to diſcharge, with ſucceſs, the duties of ſo impor- 
tant an office, There were lately built a good ſchool and 
ſchoolhouſe. The number of ſcholars who attend the 
Whole your may be about 60. 


Poor. 
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Poor. There are no begging poor in this pariſh, Fe 
ſome years paſt, 10 has been the average number upon the 
poor's roll. The monthly allowance grven publickly in the 
church, to each of theſe, is from 25. to 4s. Beſides thek, 
ſome have their houſe rents paid, ſome feceive money, 
once a- year, to buy lint or lintſeed, and others are affite4 
in educating their children. By theſe annual donations 
many poor people are encouraged to ſupport themſelyg, 
without coming upon the monthly roll. It has never bee 
found that theſe annual gifts were ill beſtowed. They ar 
received with thankfulneſs, and prove a motive to induſtry 
by keeping alive the hope of independence. Theſe month. 
ly and occafional diſtributions, amount annually, for g yem 
paſt, to the ſum of L. 24: 13: 21. This ariſes from the i. 
tereſt of upwards of L. 300, and the weekly collections x 
the church doors *. 


Emined 


Perhaps there never was a fund managed with ſtricter economy, a 
one that anſwered better the purpoſes for which it was deſtined, than 
that under the care of the Kirk-ſeſſions in Scotland. No claſs of me 
could be fitter for diſtributing the public charity, than the elders in couns 
try pariſhes. Their acquaintance with the circumſtances of the people, 
prevents all impoſition ; the laudable vanity, they uſually have in better: 
ing their funds, leads to economy; and their time and labour ate beſtowed 
cheerfully, and without reward. This is the reaſon, why few or none of 
the pariſhes in this country have had recourſe to the legal method of fup- 
porting the poor, by aſſeſſing the heritors. Of all the methods of ſupply 
ing the poor hitherto deviſed, I believe that is the worſt, Whilſt it 83 
heavy and increafing burden upon the landed intereſt, it ruins the charity 
of the middling claſs of people, and encourages idleneſs and diſſipation 
among the poor. As ſoon as the middling ranks of the people (who, to 
their honuug, bear almoſt all the burden of ſuppcrting the poor, ) fn 
that there is a legal proviſion for them, they withhold their contributions 
as unnecellary, and the poor themſelves, having a legal claim to ſuppl 
are tempted to lay aſide their induſtry, and economy: Add to theſe the ha 
ſhips they muſt ſubmit to, and the reſtraints impoſed upon them, in cus 


ving with their families from one place to another. That thoſe who poſſels 1 
well 
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Eminent Men.—Under this article may be mentioned 
Andrew Wintan, who was prior of Lochleven in the reign 
5 james I. He wrote what is called the Lochleven Chronicle, 

© A hiftory of the world, from its creation to the capti- 
ni of Jame J. in Scotch metre,” There is a copy of it 


fill in the Advocate's library, which is frequently — 
Vo. V. Y 


wealth of a ſociety, are bound to ſupport its poor, there is no doubt; but to 
this burden to the ability of individuals, and without encou- 
raging indolence, to affign the neceſſaries of life to thoſe who are unable 
to earn them, ſeems to be extremely difficult. All the methods which 
law hath eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe, are liable to great abnſes, There is 
one, which, though it never had the countenance of law, has produced 
good effects. Many incorporations in towns, and ſume diſtricts of the 
country alſo, have raiſed fands for the ſupport of their poor, by ſubſcrip- 
tion, Each ſubſcriber, by contributing a ſmall ſum annually, while ia 
hezlth and ſtrength, is entitled, when deprived of theſe, to a weekly or 
monthly allowance. Theſe funds have been. the means of preventing re- 
gular aſſeſſments upon the heritors in many pariſhes. To extend them 
to the whole country, would perhaps be the beſt method of providing for 
the poor. A law eſtabliſhing one or more funds of this kind in every 
pariſh, and obliging every perſon, of whatever ſtation, to become a ſubſeri- 
der at a certain age, would raiſe a ſum equal to all the wants of the poor. 
In moſt of the pariſhes in this neighbourheod, an aſſeſſment of i s. upon each 
perſon above 20 years of age, together with the produce of their preſent 
funds, would raiſe a ſum equal to their preſent diſtributions. This burden 
could not be much felt by any claſs of men. It would be lighter ill, if 
proportioned to the circumſtances of the contributors ; ſuch as 6d. from 
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p- ſervants and day-labourers annually, 1 8. from manufacturers, 2 s. from 
- farmers, and more from proprietors, of a certain extent, or ſome ſuch pro- 
L portion. In ſore. pariſhes, where there e large or populous towns, the 
ty aſcfment muſt be higher. But from the number of poor, and the ſums 
on diſtributed to them, mentioned in this work, an exact eſtimate of the 
to ſum wanted in each pariſh, could eafily be calculated. The advantage 
my af ſuch a ſcheme to the landed intereſt is evident. Their ſubſcriptions 
15 would amount to an inconſiderable ſum, compared to that which they 
rt 


muſt contribute, if the poor are to be ſupported by aſſeſſments; a plan 
which is already adopted in the ſouth of Scotland, and is likely to be 
egtended over the whole country, With regard to the lower claſſes of 
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ed to by later hiſtorians.— John Douglas, of the family of 

Pittendriech, was a man of learning. He was Provoſt of the 

new College of St Andrew's, and afterwards Rector of the 
1 Univerſity of that place, In the year 1571, he was ap. 
pointed Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, and was the firſt Pre 
teſtant who enjoyed that See. Mr John Mair, late Rector 
of the Academy at Perth, received his education in this 
pariſh. His numerous productions, to facilitate the educz. 
tion of youth, are well known in all the ſchools.— Michael 
Bruce muſt not be omitted under this head. He was bor 

in Kinneſſwood, and very early diſcovered marks of ye. 
nius. His parents, though in indigent circumſtances, ſent 
him to the Univerſity, where he made great progreſs in {. 
veral branches of literature, After his death, which ws 
2 about 


the people, ſuch a law would be reaſonable; for if tradeſmen, day- labouren, 
and ſervants, while healthy and in employment, can, by their earnings, 
enjoy the comforts of their ſtation in a reaſonable degree, and, at the 
ſame time, ſpare a little to aſſiſt themſelves in ſickneſs and old age, it 
ſeems equitable to make them cbntribute to ſuch a fund. It is only ob- 
liging them to reſerve a part of what they can ſpare, for a ſeaſon in which 
it will be needed, while it gives ſociety a ſecurity, that they will not 
become a burden upon it. Beſides, the ſum propoſed is nut more than 
they uſually contribute at the church-doors. Such a law indeed would 
bear hard upon ſuch as can, with difficulty, ſupport themſelves and 
their families. But the law obliging to ſubſcribe, might not only 
admit of different rates of contribution, proportioned to the circumſtan- 
ces of the contributor, but of ſome exemptions altogether, The allow- 
ance to which opulent ſubſcribers would be entitled, in caſe of ſickneß 
or old age, which it is not to be ſuppoſed they would accept of, would 
go to increale the fund, and to afford ſomething to thoſe whole 
_ circumſtances did not permit them to ſabſcribe at all. By this plan, the 
poor would be relieved from the hardſhips and reſtraints impoſed upon 
them, in removing from one place to another, and gaining fett;ements. 
They would be at liberty to ſettle undiſturbed, where wages wel? 
higheſt, and the neceſſaries of life moſt plentiful, ſecure, that when they 


needed ſupport, they would find it in that fund, to the formaticn of which 
: they had contributed, 
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about the 21ſt year of his age, a collection of the poems 
which he had made, during the ſummer vacations of the 
College, was publiſhed by one of his friends. Though 
they were compoſed amidſt the moſt diſcouraging circum- 

ſtances, and without his corrections, they diſcover ſtrong 
marks of poetical merit. In thę immediate view of death, 
fays Logan, the editor of his works, he wrote the Elegy to 
Spring, which concludes this collection; the latter part of 
which is wrought up into the moſt paſſionate ſtrains of the 
true pathetic, and is not perhaps inferior to any poetry in 
any language. 


Antiquities —The monaſtery of Portmoak ſtood on the 
eaſt bank of Lochleven, a little north of the river which 
riſes out of that lake. It was founded by Ragaſch, king of 
the Picts, derived its name from St Moak, and was conſe- 
crated to the Holy Virgin. It originally belonged to a ſort 
of Monks, called by the Scots and Britons Culdees, whoſe 
convents originally elected the biſhops in the ſeveral places 
where biſhops were eſtabliſhed. It had conſiderable poſ- 
ſeſhons. Kirkneſs was given to it in the reign of David J. 
by Mackbeth, ſon of Finlach, and was afterwards the reſi- 
dence of the prior. It was united to St Leonard's College, 
by John Winram, prior of Portmoak, and ſubprior of St 
Andrew's, the 5th of October 1570. The monaſtery is ſo 
entirely demoliſhed, that only as much of one corner of it 
remains, as to ſhew the place where it ſtood.— The priory 
of Lochleven, dedicated to St Serf, or Servanus, was ſitua- 
ted in an iſlan@ in Lochleven. It was ſaid to have been 
founded by Brudus, the laſt except one of the Pictiſh kings, 
who gave the iſland to the Monks or Culdees of Servanus. 
The ruins of the monaſtery are ſtill viſible. In the begin- 
ring of the x2th century, when the priory of St Andrew's 


as erected, this, with its poſſeſſions, was annexed to it, by 
David 
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David 1. * Patrick Graham, Archbiſhop of St * 
and grandſon of King Robert III. was buried in this pri 

He was inferior to none of his time (ſays Spottiſwood) i in 
learning and virtue; but falling under the diſpleaſure cf 
the court and clergy, he was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of 
Lochleven, where he dieꝗ in 1478, after enjoying the emp- 
ty title of Archbiſhop for 13 years. He was buried within 
the chapel, but no veſtiges of his monument are now to he 
ſeen +.—The hoſpital of Scotland- well was fituated at the 
bottom of the Biſhop's-hill. It was founded by William 
Malvoiſine, Biſhop of St Andrew's. David de Benhan 
gave it to the Red Friars, and confirmed the gift by a char- 
ter, dated 1250. The Red Friars, who were eſtabliſhed by 
St John of Matha, and Felix de Valois, were bound to ſet 
apart a third of their revenue, for redeeming Chriſtian 
ſlaves from the infidels f. The pariſh church of Moonzie, 
near Cupar, and that of Carnock, near Dunfermline, be 
longed to this place. The ruins of the church and houſe 
are ſtill to be ſeen near the village of Scotland-well . 


Advantage 


Keith. + Spottiſwood. 

| Tertia vero pars reſervetur ad redemptionem captivorum, qui ſunt 
incarcerati pro fide Cbriſii a Paganis. 

$ Among the antiquities of this place might be mentioned a bank or 
mound of ſtones and turf, raiſed by the Engliſh army acroſs the Leven, 
where it ifſues from the lake. This was in 1335, during the feeble reiga 
of David II. when Edward III. of England had ſeized the greater pan 
of the country. It was made with a view te raiſe the water of the lake 
over the iſland on which the caſtle ſtands, into which many of the Scots 
had retired. Fart of the garriſon under Sir Allan Wypont, in abſence ef 
John Striveling the Engliſh general, made a breach in this mound, through 
which the water ruſhed with ſuch violence, as to carry along with it 
number of the enemy, with their horſes, tents, &c. into the ſea. Thoſe 
who were out of the reach of the torrent, fled and left the beſieged to ft. 


any with the ſpoils of their camp, and the proviſions which they had = 
lect 
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Advantages and Diſadvantages —The advantages of this 
gariſh are conſiderable. Fuel is cheap and in great abun- 
dance. Peats are eafily got in ſeveral places of it; and 
what is of more conſequence, the coal pits of Lochow, Kel- 
tie and Lochgelly are in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
labours, however, under great diſadvantages; among 
which may be reckoned diſtant markets for the produce of 
the lands, and very bad roads. The value of the property 
might be increaſed, and the circumſtances of the people 
bettered in various ways. By ſtreighting the courſe of the 
Leven, and draining the adjacent meadows, perhaps 300 
acres of arable ground would be added to the pariſh. This 
is not only practicable, but would ſoon repay the expence 
of doing it, and contribute to the health of the inhabitants, 
But the moſt valuable improvement which this diſtrict 
could receive, is a turnpike road from Kinghorn or 
Burntiſland, northwards, through the pariſhes of Kinghorn, 
Auchtertool, Auchterderran, Ballingry and Portmoak, to 
join the road from Perth to the Queensferry, about two or 
three miles north of Kinroſs, By this travellers from the 
north of Scotland to Edinburgh would reach the Forth, by 
a road ſhorter than that to the Queensferry by ſeveral 
miles, This, added to the diſtance betwixt the ſouth 
Queensferry and Edinburgh, which would alſo be cut off, 
would be a ſaving to the public of great importance. In 

this 


lected far a long fiege. (See Hector Boece and Buchanan).—This was 
aot the only time the Engliſh viſited this place in an hoſtile manner. 
Oliver Cromwell, (after defeating the royal army at Inverkeghing, un- 
der Sir John Brown of Fordell), in his way to Perth, made a halt in 
this pariſh, and lodged himſelf in the houſe of Kirkneſs. This eſtate then 
belonged to, and is till poſſeſſed by a branch of the Morton family. In 
the eaſt corner of this pariſh are to be ſeen the ruins of the caſtle of Ar- 
nott, which was in the poſſeſſion of a family ot that name upwards of 600 


years. (Vide Sibbald). it now belongs to the deſcendants of Sir John 
Bruce of Kinroſs, 
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this way, indeed, the paſſage acroſs the Frith would js 
longer ; but this would ſcarcely be felt, if paſſengers wers 
as readily ſerved at Burntiſland, (which, it is hoped, wil 
ſoon be the caſe) as at the Queensferry. The advantages 
which the farmers, and conſequently the proprietors of thi; 
diſtrict, would derive, from giving them acceſs to the mar. 
ket-towns upon the coaſt of Fife, are obvious and great, |: 
is to be hoped, that the public ſpirit of the gentlemen con. 


eerned, added to the conſideration of private intereſt, wil 


ſoon lead them to execute a plan of ſuch general utility. 
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NUMBER X. 


PARISH oF LAURENCEKIRE, 
oR CONVETH. 


(COUNTY OF KINCARDINE.) 


By the Rev. My David Forts. 


Name, Situation, and Extent. 


+ 2 7 ancient name of this * was Conveth, but it 
is now much better known by that of Laurencekirk. 
It is ſaid to have received the latter appellation upon the 
dedication of the church to St Laurence, not long before 
the Reformation. It is fituated 1n the county of Kincardine, 
in the preſbytery of Fordoun, and in the Synod of Angus 
and Mearns. Its form is triangular. Its greateſt length 
from eaſt to weſt is rather above 4 miles; and its greateſt 
breadth between north and ſouth is about 3. A map of 
the pariſh has been drawn, from which it appears, that its 
luperficial contents amounts to 4381 ſquare acres, 


Surface, Soil, Rivers, —The pariſh conſiſts of one large 
ridge, extending longitudinally from eaſt to weſt, and 
ſloping gently to its northern and ſouthern extremities. 
Its appearance is not diverſified by hills, rocks, or any ftri- 
king inequalities in the ſurface. The ſoil is fertile, moſtly 
qu a clayey bottom. The ſmall river Leuther, which ri- 
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ſes in the Grampian hills, and falls into the North Ef, 
paſſes through it. In its courſe it turns many mills of git, 
ferent ſorts, in this, and in the adjoining pariſhes of Fo. 
doun and Aberlethnot. Near its junction with North Eke, 
it abounds in trouts. Nine brooks likewiſe interſe& the 
pariſh of Laurenoekirk; ſeven upon the ſouthern and tuo 
upon the northern fide of the Leuther, 


Climate, 9c.—This pariſh and the neighbourhood ar: 
ſabje& to frequent viciſſitudes of weather; but, on the 
whole, they are not unhealthy. No particular diſeaſs 
prevail. Forty or 50 years ago the inhabitants were fre. 
quently attacked by agues in the ſpring. But fince the 
marſhes have been drained, that diſeaſe ſeldom makes it 
appearance. Several perſons have reached the age of go, 
One is remembered to have lived above 100 years: A 
man aged 95 is now living, and has ſtill ſtrength to walk 
4 or 5 miles, and return within the ſame day. 


Property.—The only proprietors of lands in this parik 
are, the Earl of Kintore, Lord Gardenſton, George Cu- 
negie, Eſq; of Pitarrow, and Dr John Stuart of Red- 
myre. Lord Gardenſton has a ſeat here, where he ccc: 
fionally reſides. The anceſtors of the family of Kintore 
long inhabited the houſe of Haulkerton in this pariſh. 


Productions, Agriculture, &c.—Seventy acres of the land 
in Laurencekirk are covered with woods, conſiſting of al 
the variety of foreſt trees which grow commonly througl 
Scotland. Marſhes and meadows occupy 120 acres. It 
| ſome farms a third part, in others a half of the farm is lad 
down with artificial graſſes, which are partly uſed as p# 
ſture, and partly cut for hay. Somewhat more than 2 hal 
of all the land in the pariſh is cultivated for the N 
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of grain and roots. Flax is raiſed only in ſmall quantities, 
and for family ute. Oats, barley, peas, potatoes, and 
turnips, are the chief articles of crop. All ſorts of garden 
ſtuff for the kitchen are produced in abundance. Agricul- 
ture has certainly arrived at a conſiderable ſtate of im- 
provement, yet little wheat is ſown, There are ſome 
ploughs fitted up with wheels in the Engliſh faſhion. But, 
in general, they are of the conſtruction common throughout 
Scotland, with iron heads, and the boards upon both fides 
covered with plates of iron. The inconvenient ploughs, 
with clumſy timber heads and rough unſhod boards, which 
were formerly uſed here, are now entirely laid afide. The 
number of ploughs employed in the pariſh are about 60. 
There are between 7@ and 80 carts, and 2 poſt chaiſes. 
The number of black cattle is ſuppoſed to be about 
1000.; and that of the horſes 200 Theſe, and a few ſheep, 
are the chief domeſtic animals.—Seed-time uſually com- 
mences abour the middle of March; harveſt in the begin- 
ning of September. The pariſh annually ſupplies the neigh- 
bouring towns of Stonehaven, Montroſe, and Brechin, with 
large quantities of meal, barley, &c.—The price of provi- 
fions has been increaſed to nearly double within theſe 20 
years. Beef, mutton, and veal, are now fold at 4d. a- 
pound, and every other article of proviſion in the ſame 
proportion. Labourers in huſbandry earn from gd. to 18. 
a-day ; maſons and joiners from 15 d. to 20 d.; tailors ſome- 
what leſs. The wages of a man ſervant, living in his ma- 
ſter's houſe, are from L. 6 to L. 7 a- year; of a female ſer- 
vant from L. 3 to L. 4. 


Rent.—Houſes are let at from 6 to 5 per cent. on the 
rate at which they are built. The beſt arable land is ren- 
ted at a guinea an acre, but ſometimes higher. The beſt paſ- 
ture ground at L. 2, 10s. Land. of an inferior quality at 
Vol. V. 2 from 
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from 10 8. to 155. The average rent of ſuch farms as were 
let on leaſe about 36 years ago, does not exceed 5 8. an acre, 
Some farms conſiſt of 200 acres, ſome of 300 and upwards, 
The whole farmers in the pariſh are only 29; the farms 
have, of late, been increaſing in extent, and diminiſhing in 
number. The valued rent is L.4294 : 19: 8 Scotch; the 
real rent 1s about L. 2000 Sterling. 


Village of Laurencetirh.—The village of Laurencekirk, 
in this pariſh, the property partly of the Earl of Kintore, 
and partly of Lord Gardenſton, is, at preſent, thriving and 
populous. In 1730 the number of its inhabitants did not ex. 
ceed 82, In 1762, when the eſtate of Johnſton was pur- 
chaſed by Lord Gardenfton, they had decreaſed to 54. In 
1765, he began to build a new village, and marked out 
ground upon his own property, for a ſtreet to extend fix 
furlongs in length. This is now nearly filled up with hou- 
ſes on both fides, and contains about 500 inhabitants. In 
1779, the new village was erected into a burgh of barony; 
its territory fixed to the length of the King's highway, 
within his Lordſhip's eſtate, and to 838 yards in breadth on 
each fide of the road; the burgeſſes are empowered to elet 
every three years, from June 1. 1780, a magiſtracy, con- 
ſiſting of a bailie and four councillors, to regulate the police 
and manage the concerns of the burgh, with the privilege 
of holding weekly markets, and an annual fair. The pu- 
blic- ſpirited proprietor of this village has alſo built and fitted 
up an elegant inn, with a library of books adjoining to it 
chiefly for the amuſement of travellers who may ſtop there. 
He has likewiſe encouraged and contributed liberally to 
the eſtabliſhment of a bleachfield, in which about 17 hands 
are at preſent employed, and an additional number will ve- 
ry ſoon be needed, One reſidenter in the burgh manufac- 
tures linen to a moderate extent, for the uſe of the adjoining 
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:ountry, and for other markets; 23 operative weavers are 
employed principally by him. The village has alſo 2 
{miths, 3 maſons, 4 ſhoemakers, 5 tailors, 10 wrights, and 
i ſtocking-maker, be ſides an attorney, a ſurgeon, and an ar- 
tiſt for drawing. 


Church and Poor.—The church was built in 1626 ; the 
manſe in 1731. Theſe buildings have been both repaired 
from time to time, but at preſent they ſtand greatly in need 
of farther reparation. The church is by much too ſmall for 
the congregation. The malters of the New College of St 
Andrew's are patrons of the pariſh. They were firſt con- 
ſlituted titulars of the tithes, by Archbiſhop Hamilton in 
1550. Sixty-two years afterwards they were ordained by 
the Commiſſioners of Parliament, perpetual patrons; and a 
ſtipend of 250 merks Scotch, the kirk lands pertaining to the 
college, as glebe, and a manſe decerned to the miniſter, 
The preſent value of the living, including 19 acres of glebe, 
and kirk lands, and eſtimating the victual itipend at 128. 
Sterling a boll, is, at leaſt, L. 90 Sterhing.—A bout L. 25 
Sterling, the annual amount of the Sunday collections, 
with the intereſt of ſome ſmall mortiſications, is divided a- 
mong 12 poor houſeholders. 


Population. The inhabitants of this pariſh are chiefly of 
the eſtabliſhed church. Few Seceders or Epiſcopalians, and 
only two Roman Catholics reſide here. The whole num- 
ber, to which the population at preſent amounts, including 
perſons of all ages and denominations, is about 1290, which 
i about 450 more than the amount in 1755, being at that 
ume, according to Dr Webſter's ſtate of the population of 
Scotland, only 757 ſouls. The annual average of births is 


33, of deaths 30, and of marriages, 15. 
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Roads, Bridges, Minerals, Fuel. — The roads and bridge, 
through this pariſh are in a tolerably good condition, 
They were originally made, and are ftill kept in repair by 
ſtatute labour. The bridge at the village of Laurencekirk, 
indeed, has been lately raiſed and widened at Lord Gar. 
denſtone's expence.—Moor-ſtone, and free or ſand-ſtone, are 
to be found through this pariſh.—Peats, whins, and broom 
are the only fuel it affords. Coals are brought from Mon. 
troſe, which is 10 miles diſtant. The boll coſts 8 s. 6 d. on 
the ſhore, beſides 3s. 6d. for carriage, One weak chaly. 
beate ſpring riſes near Johnſton. Its water is uſed indif- 
criminately in various caſes, and ſometimes not without 

ſuccels, 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.—It is a happy circumſtance 
in the ſituation of this pariſh, that it lies in the middle of 
the Mearns, and is interſected by the great north road, lead- 
ing from Edinburgh to the north, through Perth, Aberdeen, 
Banff, Elgin, Inverneſs, &c. It is thus a conſiderable thorough- 
fare; and derives no ſmall advantage from the numbers of 
travellers who are perpetually paſſing, In the ſpring of 
that calamitous year, 1783, when a general ſcarcity took 
place, from the failure in the preceding crop, the kirk-ſel- 
ſion agreed to advance L. 50, and the adminiſtrators of the 
burgh L. 20, for the purchaſe of a quantity of meal, to be 
retailed im the courſe of the ſummer, in ſuch ſmall quanti- 
ties as the kirk-ſeſſion ſhould reſpectively direct, to the in- 
duſtrious poor within the pariſh ; the diſtribution to be re. 
gulated by tickets, and the price ſo reduced, that the ſeſhon 
thould loſe L:2 5 Sterling, and the burgh L. 10, by the pur 
chaſe and the ſale. By theſe precautions the poorer peo. 
ple were ſupplied with meal throughout the whole ſeaſon, 
at the rate of 1 d. a-peck cheaper than it was ſold a 
where in the neighbourhood, and loſt no time in wandering 
about in ſearch of it, which was the caſe in other 1 * 
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The ſame dialect of the Engliſh language is ſpoken here, as 
along the greater part of the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland. —No 
murders or ſuicides have been committed in this pariſh, 
nor have any emigrated, or been baniſhed from it, ſo far as 
can be remembered. None have died for want, there 
being plenty both of bread and work in the place. There 
is very little waſte ground, and no common in the pariſh. 
There is a great deal of incloſed ground. The peo- 
ple are ſenſible of the advantages of incloſures, when 
made properly fencible, which is ſeldom the caſe where 
ſtones cannot be had, but at a great diſtance and expence.— 
As a ſpecimen of the change, that has taken place within 
theſe 20 years, with regard to dreſs, it may be worth 
mentioning, that about 18 or 19 years ago, a hatter 
came from Edinburgh to ſettle in the village. and having 
arrived upon a Saturday, he attended public worſhip on 
Sunday; but ſeeing only three hats in the whole church be- 
fides his own, he was ſo diſcouraged, that he dropped his 
ſcheme, and left the place on Monday. But were he now 
here, he would hardly ſee a fingle bonnet in the whole 
congregation. The dreſs of the women has kept pace 
with that of the men, and the ſtile of living, in general, is 
proportionally altered. 


For further particulars reſpecting this pariſh, the reader 
5referred to Lord Gardenſton's Travelling Memorandums; 
p. 253. and to his letter to the Rog of Laurencekirk, 
therein mentioned. 
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Drawn 1 1p from the Communications of THoMaAs Movar, 
. 75 Garth, and the Rev. Mr JaMEs BARCLar, 
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l [Witha Mar of the IsLAp. 


Extent and Situation. 


N INsT is the moſt northern of the Shetland iſles. It 
belongs to the Preſbytery of Shetland, which en- 
joys Synodical juriſdiction. It extends 8 computed 
miles in length from S. W. to N. E. and is, in breadth, 
from 2 miles to 3 and a half. Its form approaches to an 
oblong ſquare, The iſland of Yell lies at ſome diſtance 
from it, on the S. W. fide; ; Fetlar on the 8.; to the N. W. 
the N. and the E. nothing appears but the wide expanſe of 
the German Ocean. Unſt lies in the latitude of 61% 1% 


north; and conſtitutes a part of the county and ſtewartry 
of Orkney and Shetland. 


Surface and Scenery.—In compariſon with the other 
Shetland iſles, Unſt is reckoned level, yet its ſurface is diver- 


fified by ſeveral extenſive and moderately high bilb, 
0 Vallafield, 
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Vallafield, riſing within a mile and a half of its ſouthern 
extremity, runs in a direction parallel to the weſtern coaſt, and 
under different names, to the very northern point. Saxaforth, 
hill of confiderable height, and the higheſt in the iſland, 
lies towards its northern end. Croſsfield ſtands nearly in 
the middle, and at right angles to Vallafield. Vordhill 
ſretches out parallel to the eaſt coaſt; Tracts of level 
ground are interſperſed among theſe hills. The higheſt of 
the hills are ſtill covered with mos, or black peat earth, to 
the depth of ſome feet. On ſuch as are lower, (and there 
are ſeveral beſides thoſe which have been enumerated), the 
moſſes have been exhauſted, and the bare rocks appear here 
and there, through a thin layer of mould, covered with a 
green dry ſward, which yields excellent paſture. The 
hill of Saxaforth is not leſs than 700 feet high, and may be 
ſeen 14 leagues off the coaſt. Vallafield riſes to the 
height of 600 feet. The iſland is interſected by no rivers; 
but contains, (in proportion to its extent at leaſt) many 
ſmall freſh water lakes. Loch Cliff is two miles long, and 
nearly half a mile broad. The ſcenery is pleaſant along its 


banks. A chain of ſmaller lochs run from Cliff to the 
ſouthern end of the iſland. 


Sea-coaft.—The ſea- coaſt of Unſt being broken and in- 
dented by ſo many bays and creeks, its extent cannot be 
eaſily aſcertained, nor has any accurate meaſurement of it 
been yet attempted. Several iſlets are ſcattered here and 
there around it. All the ſhores expoſed to the main ocean, 
but eſpecially the head lands, are conſiderably high and 
rocky. The higheſt of the head lands riſes to the height of 
bo or 70 fathoms. The ſhores of the bays and harbours 
again are low, ſhelving, and ſandy. The little iſle of Uya, 
about a ſquare mile in extent, and inhabited, lies ſouth of 
Unſt, and forms, upon that quarter of this iſland, the har- 
bour 
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bour called Uya ſound. Balta, on the eaſt of Unſt, 
iſlet on which cattle are put to graze, forms the fine road 
or harbour of Balta ſound. Watſwick, on the S. W. fide of 
the pariſh, is another harbour, but much more open a 
leſs extenſive, than either of the two already mentionel 
The principal bays are Harlſwick, Norwick, Burra-firt, 
Woodwick, and Wick: In any of theſe, veſſels may u. 
chor for a tide or two, but none of them is a ſafe harbour. 
Beſides the ſmall iſles of Uya and Balta, which prote& the 
harbours named after them, the iſlets of Hafgruna an 
Hunie, with the holms of Sha, Burra-firth, Woodwick 
Newgord, Hogaland, and Weatherholm, are alſo appends 
ges of Unſt. The tides flow nearly ſouthward, and ej 
northward : The windings of the coaſt, however, occaſion 
them to vary lightly from theſe directions. -The 
greateſt velocity of the current in ſpring tides, is at the rate 
of 6 miles an hour. Off Lambaneſs, the N. E. point af 
Unſt, and of all Shetland, where there is a free communi 
cation between the Atlantic Ocean and the northern ſex, 
the current flows with ſuch rapidity, as to riſe to an high 
ſwell that proves dangerous to the fiſhermen, even i 
calm weather *, 
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Caves and Nivulets.— Around the coaſt there are aw 


riety of natural caves. At Sha there is one, the roof of which 


is ſupported by natural pillars of an octagonal figure. At 
Burra-firth there is a number of caves, opening from the ſes 
and 


The ancient inhabitants of theſe iſlands ſet up, on the eminence + 
round the harbours, warts, or marks to direct the courſe of veſſels failing 
along the coaſt, placing one near the point of each arm of the har 
bour, and a third near the bottom. But although this be the northerm er- 
tremity of the Britiſh dominions, and although theſe parts be not alittle 
frequented, and even late in the year, by ſhips trading to the White Ses 
and the northern parts of Norway, yet government has not hitherto bee" 
induced to erect a light houſe any where on the ſhores of this iſland, 
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and running backwards under the hills. The greater part 
of theſe are too low and narrow to admit a boat, but are 
not acceſſible by any other means. One only is viſited 
once a-year, and plundered of the ſeals by which it. is fre- 
quented. Eaſtward from the bay of Burra-firth, under an 
arm of the hill of Saxaforth, there is a grand natural arch, 
wide enough to admit a boat to row through it, 300 feet in 
ength, and of conſiderable height. A ſhort way eaſtward 
from this, there is another, but of a leſs magnificent appear- 
zace. This iſland has not yet been diſcovered to afford any 
mineral ſprings. The waters of a copious ſpring, called Ycla- 
burn, or Hiclaburn, (the burn of health *), although pure 
from all mixture, are eſteemed, in the neighbourhood, to be 
highly beneficial to health. 


— — 


Foſſils Unſt abounds in iron ſtone, which, however, has 
not yet been applied to any uſeful purpoſe. It affords 
large veins of jaſper, ſome pieces of which are beautifully 
variegated with black and green ſhades and ſpots. Rock 
cry{tal, remarkable for its purity and hardneſs, has likewiſe 
deen found here. A beautiful piece of garnet , having 
twelve equal parallelogramic fides, was lately picked 
from a rock. Through the ſparry rocks, cubical bits of 
lulphur, of a bright gold colour, are often found. A ſpecies of 
rough ſtone, of a long grain, a greyiſh colour, in appearance 
ſome what fimilar to decayed wood, fit for building, and ve- 
ry ſuitable for lintels, is found at Muneſs and Norwick. At 
Litlagarth there is a vein of dark browniſh freeſtone, of a 
very durable nature. A ſoft ſtone, commonly named Clemet, 
Vor. V. A a and 
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A euſtom formerly prevailed, for perſons to throw three ſtones, as a 
tribute to the ſource of theſe ſalubrious waters, when they firſt approach 
it. A conſiderable pile has thus been raiſed. But the reputation of the 
ſpring begins to decline, and the ſuperſtitious offering is now no longec 
ſo religiouſly paid. 


5 The fize is repreſented in the plate. 
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and fit for monlds, is alſo among thoſe which this iſland al. 
fords. Great plenty of white ſpar, or perhaps quart, 
rounded by the action of the waves, is thrown up upon the 
ſea beach. Some ſpecimens of a grayiſh ſlate have 
been tried; but no quarries of it are wrought. Limeſtone 
abounds at Cliff, from which the vein proceeds in a ſouth. 
weſterly direction to Saxaberneſs, the ſouth-weſt extremity 
of the iſland. The whole iſland abounds in clay of a very 
tough quality, and apparently very fit for bricks or potte. 
ry. A. whitiſh ſubſtance, which ſeems to be an inferior 
ſpecies of marl, is found at Uya-ſound. Subſtances which 
ſeem to be ochreous, or bituminous, are alſo to be ſeen here 
and there; and matter of a naphthalic appearance has been 
obſerved upon the edges of ſome wells *. 


Produce.—Black oats, bear, potatoes, cabbages, and vi 
rious garden roots, and greens which grow in great per- 
fection, are the moſt common vegetables in this iſland, 
Artichokes, too, of a delicate taſte, are produced here, with 
ſome ſmall fruit, and moſt of the garden flowers that grow 
in the north of Scotland. There is little or no ſown grals 
but the meadows are rich in red and white clover, and in 
the ſeaſons of vegetation, are enamelled with a beautiful 
profuſion of wild flowers, The paſture grounds, in the 


commons, 


No mines of any kind have hitherto been wrought in this iſland. 
But Mr Crichton'of the Angleſea mining company, (who are now working 
for copper in the ſouthern parts of Shetland,) declared immediately upon 
landing at Belmont, that the whole ſhore gave indications of its contain- 
ing great abundance of coal near the ſurface. A variety of beautiful 
ſhells are ſcattered upon theſe ſhores, among which are the John o'Groat's 
buckie, and the Unicorn's horn. The ſponge, called Mermaid's glove, 
often taken up, upon this coaſt, by the fiſhermen's hooks. A great u · 
riety of corals, branching out in irregular forms, is likewiſe found here. 
The ſea apple is alſo plenteous. The alga marina, with different oth 
er weed, are driven on ſhore by high ſurges, 
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commons, are generally covered with a ſhort, tender, 
fowering heath. Some curious and rare plants have been 
diſcovered in this iſland by ſome gentlemen {killed in bo- 
tany. The common people gather ſcurvy graſs, trefoil, 
and ſome other plants that grow in the iſland, for their me- 
dicinal qualities. The roots of the tormentil are uſed in 


Yuadrupeds —The quadrupeds of this iſland, which, 
indeed, are common through the reſt of the Shetland iſles, 
are black cattle, horſes, ſheep, hogs, rabbits, dogs, cats, 
ſeals, and otters. The oxen weigh from 300 lb. to g oo lb. 
which may be valued at between L.2 and L. 4 Sterling. 
The cows are of various colours. Some are curiouſly 
ſpeckled and ſpotted, and weigh from 150 lb. to 200 lb. 
The beef of theſe is of very ſuperior delicacy and flavour *. 
The whole number of cows and oxen in the iſland is not 
fewer than 2000. Of theſe 1150 are milk cows. In 
ſpring 


Prices of Provifions,—There are no regular markets for proviſions 
in this iſland, But the prices may be eſtimated at the following rates: 
beef at three halfpence per pound; live calves, a week old, from 14 d. 
tor6d. each; ſheep, between two and five years old, from 3s. to 4s. 
b d.; pigs, ready for the ſpit, rarely to be bought under 18.; chickens 
three halfpence each ; coarſe butter twopence halfpenny per pound; eggs 
1d. 2 dozen; geeſe, 1s. each; hens, 4d, cocks, 2 d. The prices of 
meal and grain vary with the crops. In a plentiful year, oatmeal is ſold 
at 28. the liſpond, of 30 lb. Dutch weight, or 32 lb. 13 0z. Engliſh; when 
the crops prove bad, the price riſes to 3 s. or 48. a liſpond. In the years 
t133 and 1784, meal from Scotland was ſold here at 30s. a boll. In 
years of leſs exceſſive ſcarcity, Scotch meal is bought here at 3s. or 48. a 
liſpond, The price of cattle has riſen conſiderably within theſe laſt 5 
years. In conſequence of the increaſed value of the hides chiefly, of 
which confiderable quantities are every year exported from Shetland to 
Leith, the value of a cow or ox has riſen, in this ſpace of time, from 158. 
or 208. to 30s. and 40s, and ſometimes even conſiderably more. Flour, 
bacley, biſcuits, peas, ſugat, wines, teas, ſpirituous liquors, Ke. are all im- 
ported, and chiefly from Leith. 
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ſpring 1784, 570 cattle died for want of food, of which 280 
were milk cows. The horſes are well known for their 
ſmall fize and hardineſs. They are called helties in Bri. 
tain. Though they meaſure only from 9 to ii hand 
high, they are fit for riding, and all the ordinary ſervice; 
of huſbandry, and are now frequently uſed in noblemen 
and gentlemen's carriages. Of theſe there may be near 
roco in the iſland. But numbers of them die in ſever: 
winters, as they never enjoy the protection of a table 
The ſheep weigh uſually at full growth, from 30o lb. to 30 lb. 
each, and are covered with fleeces of the very fineſt of 
wool. The mutton of Unſt, Fetlar, and Dunroflneſ, is 
eſteemed the beſt in the country. The whole ſtock of 
ſheep in this iſland having been lately numbered, in order 
to aſcertain the value of the teind, was found to amount to 
6600. A ſevere winter has, ſince, however, deſtroyed a. 
bout a third of that number. Hogs abound alſo in conh- 
derable numbers, and weigh from 60 to 100 lb. each. 
They afford hams that are excellent, when properly cured, 
The dogs are of the common cur kind, and the cats 
often deſert the houſes and live wild among the rocks. 
Rabbits are more numerous in the iflets of Balta and Hu- 
me, (appendages of Unſt,) than in any other part of Shet- 
land, of equal extent. Rats, mice, frogs, toads, and adders 
are unknown here. Otters and ſeals are the only amphi- 
bious animals to be found on theſe ſhores. The ſeals breed 
in the caves above mentioned, and are found in great num- 
bers on the ſhores of Uya, Haffgruna, Weatherholm, and 
Burra-firth. Theotters are fill more numerous. But ner 
ther are now found in the ſame abundance as formerly. 


| Birds, —The tame fowls are geeſe, ducks, pigeons, 
dunghill fowls, and a few turkies. The wild land fowl 
are plovers, pigeons, curlews, (commonly called whaep) 


ſnipes, 
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ſnipes, red-ſhanks, herons, tirricks, (fuch is the vulgar 
name), black-h eads, eagles, merlins, goſhawks, ravens, 
crows, allens, ſtarlings, grey linnets, larks, ſparrows, robins, 
wrens, horſe-gauks, corneraiks, land-larks, and ſtone-chat- 
ters, The birds of -pafſage are ſwans, ſnow-flakes, and a 
few owls. The ſea-fowls that haunt theſe ſhores are auks 
or marrots, gulls, and of theſe ſeveral varieties, cormorants, 
kittiweaks, tomnorries, lyres, calloos, wild geeſe, and ember 
geeſe. The eagles, which are of the ſpecies commonly de- 
nominated Zern, are very ravenous and deſtructive among 
the lambs; and the ravens and crows are little leſs ſo, at 
leaſt in proportion to their fize. By the police of the coun- 
try, a reward of 3s. and 4d. may be claimed by every 
perſon who kills an eern; 3 d. for a corbie or raven, and 2 d. 
for a crow. Pheſe rewards are paid hy the Commiſſioners 
of the land-tax, at fight of the heads of the fowls that have 
been killed. The neighbourhood of Burra-firth, for 3 or 4 
miles weſtward, is frequented by innumerable flocks of 
migratory birds. The Kittiweaks are, however, moſt 
numerous. Their neſts are placed uſually upon the 
heights of rocks, and on the brink of precipices, 60 or 100 
fathoms high *, and in many places projecting awfully over 
the depth below. OP * 
DP * Fiſh. 
Although, in ſituations ſeemingly ſo inacceſſible, yet theſe neſts are 
plundered by the inhabitants, in ſpring, of many of the eggs, and in Au- 
guſt, of the young fowls. The danger attending this robbery of the neſts, 
does not deter the plunderers. They ſometimes fail in boats to the bot- 
tom of the precipices, and climb upwards; fometimes they approach the 
drink above, and let each other down by ropes. Even at night, ſo fearleſs 
re theſe iflanders, they will wander among the rocks, to ſurpriſe the old 
fowls upon the neſts. The female parent often exhibits, upon ſuch occa- 
bons, remarkable proofs of natural affeckion, beating the invader with her 
wings, pecking him with her bill, and even ſuffering herſelf to be taken 
upon the neſt, rather than deſert the protection of her young. The eggs 
and carcaſes of theſe fowls, form a conſiderable part of the food of the in- 


1 upon theſe coaſts, in the ſeaſon when they are to be obtained. 
feathers are alſo an article uf conſiderable value, 
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Fiſh.—The lakes produce trouts and flounders, Ling, co, 
tuſk, ſkate, hollibut, and dogfiſh are caught in abundance 
the coaſt of Unſt, as well as of all the other Shetland ifs, 
Piltocks, fillocks*, haddocks, mackarels, and flounders, xr: 
got immediately upon the ſhore. The ſhell-fiſh are ſpout 
muſcles, cockles, cullocks, ſmurlins, partans, crabs, limpet, 
and black wilks. A few ſturgeons are ſometimes driven +. 
ſhore here, by high winds. The porpoiſe is frequently ſeen, 
but ſeldom caught. Large lean whales are ſometime 
ſtranded in the creeks, and ſometimes chaſed aſhore by 
boats. Theſe commonly meaſure from 60 to go feet in 
length, and are denominated innert. The ſpermaceti 
whale, a much more valuable prize, ſometimes wanders to 
this coaſt, and is here entangled and taken. 


Fiſbery.—Fiſhing is an important branch of the induſtry 
of theſe iſlanders. By the fale of the ling, cod, and tuk 
which they take, the tenants obtain money to pay their 
rents. About 80 tons of theſe fiſh have, upon an average, 
been annually taken, for theſe laſt ſeven years. Theſe are 
ſalted and dried, and in this ſtate exported to Barcelonz, 
Ancona, Liſbon, Leith, and Hamburgh. The ſeaſon for 
taking them, is from the beginning of June to the middle 
of Auguſt. All the men, in health, from the age of 16 to 


60 


I Theſe are a ſpecies of ſmall grey fiſh, which are taken in large quan- 

tities upon the coaſt, and contribute greatly to the ſuſtenance of the pooret 
inhabitants. They are a very nouriſhing article of food, and good oil i- 
alſo prepared from them. In the preſent ſeaſon, they have been taken 
in ſuch abundance, that about 100 hogſheads of their oil will probably be 
exported, beſides what may be uſed in the iſland, The oil is prepared 
| from the livers of theſe fiſhes. They are fiſhed with rods, and the bait 
uſed in angling for them is limpets, which have been previouſly boiled, to 
part them from the ſhell. | 
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60 years, are commonly employed in this fiſhery. Five or 
fx row in each boat, And there are at preſent no fewer 
than 78 boats in the pariſh, appropriated to the uſe of 
the fiſhing. Theſe boats meaſure from 154 to 182 feet 
in length of keel; are rowed with fix oars, by a number of 
rowers proportionate to the ſize of the boat; and uſe from 
30 to 60 ground lines, each 55 fathoms in length, and ha- 
ving from 18 to 20 hooks faſtened to it, by a ſmaller line, 
half a fathom long. Piltocks, which are almoſt always to 
he obtained near the ſhore, are uſed as baits. The fiſher- 
men direct their courſe in ſailing, by obſervations on the 
land, called mzeeths, and formed from the bearings of two 
high eminences. They diſtinguiſh the ſpots frequented by 
the fiſh from obſerving the nature of the bottom. When 
ſucceſsful in fiſhing, the ſmaller boats bring in about 360 
lings; the larger from 500 to 600 in the ſeaſon, beſides con- 
fiderable quantities of cod and tuſæ. Before the preſent 
year, the value of freſh ling was about 4s. a hundred 
weight, of freſh tuſk, nearly the ſame, and of cod, 2s. 8 d. 
Theſe prices have fallen, however, 20 per cent. in conſe- 
quence of the increaſed attention to fiſhing throughout all the 
north of Europe. The price of the dried fiſh is from 118. 
to 148. 6d. the hundred weight; and Government allows 
the curer a bounty of 3s. a hundred weight, which is call - 
ed the debenture. The attention of both landlords and te- 
nants is turned towards the improvement and extenſion of 
. this fiſhery, as their beſt ſource of emolument. The num- 
ber of men employed in fiſhing is about 350, who go out in 
70 boats. The boats are put together here, but the boards 
are brought, ready ſhaped and dreſſed, from Norway. 
Two large boats, with decks, of 10 or 15 tons burden 
each, are alſo employed in conveying fiſh, ſalt, &c. between 
the creeks of this iſland and the port of Lerwick. 
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Kelp.— The manufacture of kelp was tried here, for th, 
firſt time, in the year 1780. But the bays are, in generil 
too ſhallow, and the ſhores too much expoſed to the 
to afford any great quantity of ſea-weeds for this purpoſe, 
About 10 tons of kelp are annually prepared here; the er. 
pence of making it may be from L. 2 to L. 2, 108. ata, 
varying as the ſhores are more or leſs acceflible ; and the 
price which it brings is about L. 4 the ton. 


Agriculture. — Before the fiſhery became an obje& d 
ſuch general attention, agriculture was in a more thriving 
ſtate. The farms have been fince ſubdivided into ſmaller 
portions, and the number of the ploughs has decreaſed, 
The land annually plowed for black oats, bear, and potatos, 
may be about 1500 acres, Tang and fea ware are uſed x 
manures, * wherever they can be procured. The plough 
is of a peculiar ſtructure, light and fimple 4. It has only on: 
ſilt ; the ſtock is double feathered ; the ploughman walks 
not behind the plough, but at the left fide ; the driver walks 
backwards; 2 horſes and 2 oxen, 4 oxen or 4 horſes are 
yoked abreaſt in it. A man may bear this plough to any 
diſtance in one hand. The greater part of our ground, how 
ever, is too rocky to be plowed, and is therefore delved 
with ſpades ; and theſe are often uſed in the culture even 

what 


The people in this pariſh have a ſingular mode of preſerving tis 
dung for manure, It is not, as in other places, carried daily out of the 
ſtalls or byres in which the cattle ſtand, but is ſpread through the whole 
area of the houſe, and left to accumulate, till the cattle can no longer find 
entrance betweeu the floor and the roof. Dry earth is ſometimes carried 
in, and ſtrewed as a mixture among the dung. And quantities of gra 
and ſhort heath are, in Auguſt, every year, mown upon the hills, and i. 
ter being left for ſome time to wither, carried home, put up in ſtacks like 
bay, and uſed from time to time. in ſpreading the byres, ſo as to keep the 
cattle dry and warm amidf the dung accumulating under them, When 
the houſe is filled, the dung ij carried out to be ſpread upon the fields. 
} See the copperplate. 
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what might be tilled with the plough *. No land is plowed 
here before ſpring. Oats are ſown in the end of March, 
and beginning of April ; bear begins to be ſown in the end 
of April. The crops are fit to be reaped in September; 
and, by the end of Oftober, the corn 1s uſually in the yards, 
and the potatoes in the houſes. 


Mills—The water-mills, ike the plonghs, are of a ſin- 
gular conſtruction. They are without wheels. A round 
piece of wood, about 4 feet in length, and fitted with 12 
ſmall boards, in the ſame manner as the extremity of the 
exterior wheel of an ordinary mill, with a ſtrong iron ſpindle 
fixed to its upper end, ſupplies the place of a wheel in theſe 
mills. The iron ſpindle, paſſing through the under mill- 
ſtone, is fixed in the upper. A pivot in the under end of 
the tir! (the piece of wood above mentioned,) runs in a 
hollowed iron plate. The water falls upon the awes or 
feathers of the tirl, at an inclination of between 40 and 45 
degrees. The millſtones are commonly from 30 to 36 in- 
ches in diameter. The tir occupies the ſame ſituation un- 
der this mill, as the trundles in the inner part of an ordinary 

Vor. V. | B b mill; 


»There are, in the whole ifland, only 2 day-lahourers in huſban- 
dry, Every houſeholder is an independent tenant and fiſher. A 
man ſervant qualified for all ſorts of farm work, is paid from 39s. to 35 8. 
a-year; and receives, beſides, his board and a pair of ſhoes. farm ſer- 
_ vant of inferior ſkill receives from 20 8. to 25 8. a- year. A boy, or young 
lad not fully grown, receives from 155. to 205. of yearly wages. Ordi- 
uary female ſervants are paid from 10s. to 15 8. a-year. Domeſtic female 
lervants, well qualified to few and dreſs linens, are hired in the gentle- 
mens families at 40s. or 45 8. a-year, and are allowed tea, Cook-maids, 
who have been out of Shetland, and have returned inſtructed, receive the 
ame encouragement. Gardeners, and in general, all other ſervants from 
Scotland, receive ſomewhat higher wages here than in their own country. 
A pair of ſhoes in the year is a common perquiſite throughout the ifland, 
to all ordinary male and female ſervants. « 
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mill; and it performs the ſame office. The diameter af 
the tirl is always equal to that of the millſtones. 


Commerce and Manufattures—Notwithſtanding the num. 
bers of cattle, and the large proportion of milk cows, no 
cheeſe is prepared in this iſland. The milk is almoſt al 
made into butter. Of this article, between 120 and 150 
barrels, each of which may contain ſomewhat more than 
2001b. are annually exported. Of beef, too, from 10 to 
20 barrels, with tallow in proportion, are every year ex. 
ported from the iſland. Almoſt every woman in the 
iſland manufactures fine woollen ſtockings. Theſe ar 
much valued'for ſoftneſs and warmth. Conſiderable quan- 
tities of them are ſent every year to Edinburgh. The 
price which they bring, is from 1s. 4d. to 28. 6d. the 
pair. Articles of finery for female dreſs are chiefly re- 
ceived in return. Some coarſe cloth for the inner cloath- 
ing of the common people is likewiſe manufactured here, 
But of this the quantity is but ſmall. Few of the inhabitants 
have been regularly bred to any mechanic art. Yet there at 
a number of ſelf-taught builders, ſlaters, wrights, carpenters, 
tanners, ſhoemakers, weavers, and tailors, whoſe proficien- 
cy in theſe different arts is wonderful, when compared with 
their opportunities of improvement #, 


Fuel.—Peats are almoſt the only article of fuel uſed here. 
Some ſmall quantities of Scotch and Engliſh coals are uſed 
by the more opulent inhabitants. But the expence of the 

| freight, 


* A maſon's wages are from 10d. to 1 8. a-day ; a flater's, 16d.; . 
wright's, from 16 d. to 20 d.; a carpenter's, from 18. 6 d. to 1s. 8 d. 5A 


tailor's, 15. 4 d; ſhoemakers receive from 8 d. to 10 d. for each pair of 


ſhoes. Their Board, which is always ſupplied by the employer, is ineludel 
in this calculation. 
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freight, and the exorbitant duty which has very unreaſon- 
ably been laid upon Scotch coals, exported beyond the Red- 
Head of Angus, render this article of fuel by much too dear 
for general uſe, through the Shetland iſles. Even peats coſt 
no little labour and expence ; for although all the hills ap- 


pearto have been originally covered over, in a great meaſure, 


with peat earth; yet, upon the whole eaſt fide of the iſland, 
except only in the ſouth eaſt corner of Muneſs, this natural 
fund of fuel has been, by degrees, entirely exhauſted. The 
hills of Vallafield and Saxaforth are, at preſent, the princi- 
pal reſources. But many of the inhabitants are at a very 
inconvenient diſtance from theſe. Some find it more com- 
modious to import their peats from the neighbouring iſland 
of Yell. Others, eſpecially the gentry refident about Balta 
Sound, are obliged to employ from 10 to 20 horſes, for the 
ſpace of ſix weeks, every year, to carry home their annual 
proviſion of peats. 


Heritors and Rent. The property of the iſland is at pre- 
ſent divided among 37 heritors *. Of theſe 26 are refident. 
| Tlie 


The tenures of landed property, the ſubdivifions of the lands, and 
the forms in which the rents are paid, are, in ſoc;e reſpects, peculiar here. 
The lands are underſtood to be divided into merks. A merk of land, 
however, does not conſiſt uniformly of a certain area, In ſome inſtances, 
merk may be leſs than an acre; in others, perhaps, equal to two acres. 
Every merk again conſiſts of ſo. much arable ground, and of another part 
which is fit only for paſturage, but the arable-part alone varies in extent 
irom leſs than one to two acres. Several of theſe merks, ſometimes more, 
ſometimes. fewer, form a town, The towns vary in extent, like the merks 
of which they are compoſed. All the lands, not lying in common, are in- 
cloſed, (although ankwardly enough indeed,) by what are called fown- 
bites, Theſe wind about with the utmoſt irregularity of form, in zig-zag 
lireQions, ſometimes incloſing only one town; ſometimes uniting ſeveral 
within the fame incloſure; and, in certain places in the iſland, extend- 
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The principal heritors are, in the order of the extent at 
their property, Mr Mouat of Garth, Mr Sanderſon of Buneß, 
Mr Scot of Greenwall, and Sir Thomas Dundas of Kerſe. 
Within thefe two years, a conſiderable part of the lands 
in the iſland have been ſold by the former proprietors, and 
bought chiefly by gentlemen, who were before reſident he. 
ritors, at from 40 to 70 years purchaſe of the neat rents, 
This circumſtance is a clear proof of the great difference he. 
tween the nominal and the real income, which the lands in 
the iſland afford. The whole rents of the pariſh, including 
ſcatt, teinds, land tax, and rents paid for fiſhings, may be e. 
qual in value to L. 790 Sterling. The valued rents, hon. 


ever, 


ing around 30 or o farms together. Every farmer is obliged to repair, 
whenever it may become neceſſary, a certain part of theſe dikes, propor 
tional to the extent of the land which he poſſeſſes. The whole lands with 
ia the dikes cultivated or reſerved for paſture, are 2267 merks. The 
land-tax payable from this iſland amounts to about 5 d. for every merk of 
land within the town-dikes, The hills and commons are again divided 
into ſcattoldi, from each of which a certain tax, called /catt, was anciently 
paid to the Crown of Denmark, when Shetland made a part of the Dani 
dominions; became payable to the Scottiſh monarch, when theſe iſlands 
were finally ceded to Scotland ; fell at length, by donation from the 
Crown to a ſubject ſuperior, and is at preſent payable to Sir Thomas 
Dundas of Kerſe, Bart. Each merk of cultivated land within the town- 
dikes is burdened with the payment of from 1 8. to 15 d. of corn teind, 
in butter or oil. The proprietors of the lands receive for the arable part 
of every merk, 16 d. of yearly rent; and for the paſturage part, under the 
denomination of graſſum, 8 merks of butter, each conſiſting of 20 ounces 
Troy. The ſcat? may amount to 6 d. for each merk of land, and is paid 
chiefly in butter and oil. The farmers pay likewiſe caſual teinds from 
their cows, ſheep, and hanf or fiſhing boats; for each cow, 3 merks of 
butter in the year; for their ſheep, in lambs and wool, to the value of 
1d. for each, and for every haaf boat, 12 ling. Some of the commen peo- 
ple poſſeſs lands upon what is called udal! tenure But the increaſe of 
luxury is daily tempting them to expences, which, in the end, force themto 
diſpoſe of their landed property It is probable, therefore, that this mode 
of tenure may, in a ſhort time, entirely ceaſe here. 
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erer, do not amount to near this ſum. The largeſt farms 
let at L. 2, 12 8. the ſmalleſt at 1586. All the farms are 
not conſtantly occupied. The landlords rather court the 
tenants, than the tenants the landlords. The rents remain 
nominally nearly the ſame as they were 200 years ago. 
But theſe being paid in fiſh, in oil, in butter, the landlords 
continue to receive theſe articles nearly at the ancient pri- 
ces; but they ſell them at advanced rates proportionate to 
the . increaſe , of wealth, of induſtry, of population, and 
elf luxury throughout Europe; and thus in reality enjoy 
an augmentation of income, as well as the proprietors 
of lands in o her parts of the Britiſh dominions. Beſides, 
circumſtances render it neceſſary for them to act in 
ſome manner, as contractors with their tenants; ſupplying 
them with boats and the other 1mplements for fiſhing, and 
with almoſt every article whether of neceflity or of luxury 

which is imported for their uſe from foreign markets; 
while they purchaſe, in return, almoſt all the articles that 
the tenants can offer for ſale ;z a traſſic, by which they are 
naturally and reaſonably gainers. The butter, it is alſo to 
be obſerved, is delivered to the landlord in certain caſes 
by the liſpond. This denomination of weight conſiſted o- 
nginally of only 12 Scotch or Dutch pounds. By various 
arts, however, and different imperfect agreements, it has 
been gradually raiſed to 30 lb. The ſame number of liſ- 
ponds ſtill continue to be claimed by the landlord for his 
graſſum rent, and by the proprietor of the teinds and crown 
rents, for what is payable to him in butter; notwithſtanding 
ſo great an aug:ventation in the value of the liſpond. This 
circumſtance has operated very conſiderably to increaſe the 
revenue of the landholders. Complaints have, indeed, 
deen made of the injuſtice, with which the proprietors of 


the teinds and the crown rents have availed themſelves of 
"; | 


. Church 


Statiſtical Account 
Church and Poor.—The whole income of the miniſie 
conſiſting of the old money ſtipend, an augmentation al. 
tained in 1785, and payable in butter, ling, wool, a 
lambs; a glebe of 12 merks of excellent land; an Annuity 
allowed, in conſequence of an agreement by the heritor, 
and three days work by the pariſhioners, may be eſtimated 
at L. 108 Sterling a-year. The manſe is rather in a ruin. 
ous condition, but the preſent miniſter preferred the annuity 
above mentioned to a new manſe. The church, which ws 
built in 1764, and repaired: in 1789, ſtands at a place call 
ed Balcaſta, at the diſtance of 3 miles from the miniſtr'; 
.abode. It ſhould ſeem, that the ancient inhabitants of thi 
pariſh, if not more numerous, muſt have been, at leaf, 
more religious than the preſent ; for the remains of no 
fewer than 24 chapels ſtill ſubſiſt in the iſland. $o late x 
1740, the clergyman was obliged to preach in three dil. 
ferent places of worſhip in rotation. There are 6 burying 
places in the iſland, at the ruins of as many old kirks*, 
Sir Thomas Dundas is patron.— The number of poor de. 
pendent on alms is generally from 25 to 30. For theit 
ſupport, the pariſh is divided into 14 parts, called quarters, 
through which the whole poor are diſperſed. ' To each of 
theſe a proportional number is aſſigned. In every family, 
within each. quarter, the poor belonging to it-receive thei! 
board for as many days as the family occupies merks dl 
land; and after proceeding in this manner through tht 
whole families in that quarter, return upon the firſt again 
When any perſon, * to OY n 5. to be 
* 
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#* There is no parochial ſchool. One reaſon -againſt the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch an inſtitution is, that the inhabitants are too widely ſcattered 
through the iſland; to leave it poſſible for more than a, very ſmall propor- 
tion of the children to attend a ſchool in any particular fituation. But 
a public ſchool will probably be ſoon eſtabliſhed here. 
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put upon the quarters, (as it is called) the miniſter gives 
notice of the application from the pulpit; and if nothing be 
urged againſt his character or circumſtances, as renderinghim 
u improper. object of the charity, he immediately obtains 
his requeſt. The weekly contributions made at the church, 
together with the more liberal one at the celebration of the 
ſactament, are expended in the purchaſe of clothes, and o- 
ther neceſſaries, for the poor, who are maintained upon the 

None are ſuffered to go about begging. Chil- 
ren, if in moderately comfortable circumſtances themſelves, 
are obliged to ſupport their aged parents, when they fall 
into extreme poverty; but are aſſiſted from the funds in the 
hands of the kirk ſeſſion, with money for the purchaſe of 
clothes to them. | 


Population —The number of inhabited houſes in this 
iſland is at preſent 300. The whole number of the inha- 
bitants, as returned to Dr Webſter in 1755, was 1368. In 
1580, it had increaſed to 1853 ; and at preſent, (in 1791) 
amounts to 1988 *®, The females are more numerous than 
the males. The annual births have been, upon an average, 
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of for theſe laſt 10 years, 78; the marriages 14; and the 
if deaths, beſides loſſes at ſea, 21 yearly. The number of 
ir the 


* If the numbers have increaſed, however, within theſe laſt 30 or 40 
ears, it is owing chiefly to the introduction of inoculation for the ſmall 
pox. For more than 100 years paſt, this epidemical diſtemper uſed 
to viſit the iſland nearly every 20 years, and to carry off, with the rage of 
i peſtilence, great numbers of all ages. In I770, inoculation became ge- 
neral bere among all ranks, In 1783, a general inoculation was repeated 
WF through the pariſh with the moſt flattering ſucceſs. Conſumptive and 
!heumatic complaints have become much more frequent within theſe laſt 
J or 20 years than formerly, Convulſive fits have been very prevalent 
trough this iſland, chiefly among the female ſex. But, happily, this awful 
7 aflicting diſorder is becoming daily leſs frequent. In the years 
149, 1766, and 1783, exceſſive ſcareity was felt here. But even in theſe 

of — none are known to have abſolutely died for want. 
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the latter would be greater, did not ſo many of the Young 
men go to ſea. Some go aboard Greenland ſhips, which 
anchor every year in Balta Sound, both in failing to the 
North Seas, and in their return. Unſt furniſhes the tenth 
part of 100 ſeamen whom the Shetland iſles are, by agree. 
ment, obliged to furniſ to government for the Royal Na. 
vy, upon any extraordinary emergency. Fiſhing boats are 
ſometimes loſt, too, by accidents at ſea. From the waſte 
of the peat earth upon the eaſtern fide of the iſland, it ſhould 
ſeem, that Unſt muil have been peopled at a very remote 
period ; and the great comparative extent of the arable and 
incloſed ground affords reaſon for preſuming, that the popu- 
lation may have been anciently “ more numerous than at 
preſent, 


General 


* The Norwegian or Norſe tongue appears to have been the ancient 
language of this, as well as of the other Shetland ifles. Moſt of the pro- 
per names have their origin in that tongue. On each fide of the iſland 
there is a line of old buildings, at moderate diſtances from one another, 
which are ſaid to have been Pictiſh caſtles. Theſe are round towers, open 
above, and having very ſtrong and thick walls built of very large ſtones. 
The interior area of each of theſe may be about 20 or zo feet in diameter. 
The walls are penetrated by galleries, into which probably the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants might retreat in times of danger, while their move- 
ables were ſecured in the open area of the building. Some of theſe {and 
in the middle of lakes; ſome are guarded on three ſides by the ſea; and 
they are generally ſurrounded by three or four moats of conſiderable 
depth. At Muneſs there is a ruinous feudal caſtle, which appears, by an 
Inſcription in Saxon characters above the gate, to have been built in the 
year 1598 by Laurence Bruce, who is ſaid to have been from Cultmalun- 
die, in Perthſhire, and to have fled hither in conſequence of having {lain 
a neighbour in an affray. It is an oblong ſquare, 60 feet long, by 13 
feet wide within, and 24 feet in height. At each of the four angles there 
is a tower. Two of theſe are hanging, and the other two riſe from the 
ground. On the eaſt fide of the parifh, between Balta Sound and Harl. 
wick, there are two high eminences, called the Hoap. On one of thee 
there is a heap of ſtones intermixzed with human bones. They are bot 
| | | prec ipitous 
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General CHaracter.— The people are frank and open in 
their manners; bold, hardy, and humane; and induſtrious, 
as far as circumſtances have ariſen to excite and cheriſh in- 
duſtry among them. In caſes of ſhipwreck upon theſe ſhores, 
the ſufferers are received by the iſlanders with the kindeſt 
and moſt attentive hoſpitality. The poor of the pariſh are 
treated as children of the families into which they are ad- 
mitted, Muſic and dancing are favourite amuſements, eſ- 
pecially in winter. Many of the common people play with 
Kill upon the violin. Gin is the ſpirituous liquor moſt ge- 
nerally in uſe; and although there are no ale-houſes, is 
often drunk by the lower eclaſſes in too great quantities. 
Violations of chaſtity happen now and then. An inordi- 
nate taſte for finery in dreſs has, of late, begun to prevail 
through the iſland. None of the young men ever enter in- 
to the army. | 


fiſhery, perhaps a converſion of the teinds, rents, and ſcatt 
into money, and any fortunate concurrence of circumſtances, 
that might induce the. natives to turn their attention more 
to the improvement of their ſheep and wool, would un- 
doubtedly contribute greatly to better the circumſtan- 
ces, and increaſe the numbers of the inhabitants of this 
iland. It is believed, that when Shetland was finally ce- 

Vor. V. CS ded 


precipitous, and are ſaid to have been places for the execution of crimi- 
nals. Near theſe is a ruinous building, ſaid to have been the Judgment 
Hall, A cauſeway leads to it from the foot of the rock. On the hill of 
Crofifield are ſome concentric circles of earth and ſtone, with eminences 
raiſed in the middle. Upon the ſame hill there is a ſmall heap of ſtones 
in the form of a grave, ſurrounded with a row of rude pillars. Two an- 
cient obeliſks remain; one near Lund, a thick and ſhapeleſs rock; the 
other near Uya Sound, ſeems to have been à mark for directing into that 
barbour, and is tea and a half feet bigh, lender and tapering to the top. 


Propoſed Improvements.—An increaſed bounty upon the 
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ded to Scotland by the Danes, the ſcatt was fixed as the 
only land-tax that ſhould ever be levied upon theſe iſlands, 
Since a new land-tax has, however, been impoſed, it 
ſeems reaſonable, that government ſhould aboliſh the pay. 
ment of the ſcatt, by a compromiſe with the preſent pro. 
prietor, and a compenſation made to him for the loſs which 
he would thus ſuſtain. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.—No roads have yet been 
made through this iſland, either by ſtatute labour or other. 
wiſe, Only a very few carts are uſed in it, and no 
carriages for pleaſure. Incloſures have been tried by two 
gentlemen, and have been found of the utmoſt utility, 
There is no poſt-office in this iſland. The only poſt-houſe, 
indeed, in Shetland, is at Lerwick, which is 40 miles di- 
ſtant from this. 

Perhaps the moſt extraordinary circumſtance reſpecting 
this and the reſt of the Shetland iſlands, is this, that 
the landholders have hitherto ſupinely waved their in- 
herent right of jrepreſentation in Parliament, lately 
confirmed by a ſolemn judgment of the Houſe of Peers, 
and have tamely ſuffered the freeholders of Orkney alone, to 
chuſe the repreſentative for both countries ; thereby de- 
priving themſelves of all that Parliamentary influence 
which their neighbours hold in ſuch high eſtimation.—Yet 
being thus exempted from the evils of political diſſention, 
it is queſtionable, whether their fituation is not, on the 
whole, the better of the two, being more favourable to 
peace, to union, and to virtue, if it is leſs calculated for 
promotion and preferment, 
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UNITED PARISHES or 


URQUHART AD LOGGY WESTER, 


(County or Ross.) 


By the Rev. Mr CHARLES CALDER. 


Origin of the Names. 


T HE particular period, when the pariſhes of Urquhart 

and Weſter Loggy were united, is not known. None 
of the parochial records are of an older date than the year 
Hog; at which time they made but one pariſh. One of 
theſe pariſhes derives its deſignation, according to a tradi- 
tion current in the place, from the firſt church, on its for- 
mation into a pariſh, having been built by a lady of emi- 
nent piety, Sophia Urgubart by name, of the family of 
Cromarty. The landed property of that family in this 
country was anciently of vaſt extent ; and to that lady, it 
is ſaid, the lands of Urquhart had been allotted as her dow- 
ty. Though they have long fince paſſed from that to a 
different line of proprietors, yet ſtill many of the inhabi- 
tants of this, and ſome of the heritors of the adjacent pa- 
lb, are of that name. Loggy, the name of the other uni- 
ted pariſh, is a Gaelic word, deſcriptive of the ſituation of 
the 
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the old church of that pariſh, of which the ruins are gij 
extant in a pleaſant valley, on the water of Conan, with 
the contiguous grounds gently ſloping towards it, and o. 
verlooked by thoſe on the oppoſite fide of the river. It is 
called Loggy Weſter, to diſtinguiſh it from another pariſh 
of the ſame name, within the bounds of this Synod. 


POrCER 3. © ae 


Situation, Extent, Proprietors, Wc.— Conſidering theſe 
pariſhes, which were thus originally divided, as now but 
one, and Urguhart, (agreeable to general uſe), as compre- 
hending both, its extent is about 9 or 10 ſtatute miles in 
length, and from 3 to 4 in breadth. It belongs to the Pre- 


TY 


ſbytery of Dingwall, and Synod of Roſs. It lies along Cre- tw 
marty Frith, terminating in the river of Conan, in a direction on 
nearly from E. to W. and in a poſition in general gently pie 
declining towards the ſhore. At high water the tide flows pri 
to within about 2 miles of the weſtern extremity of the pe 
pariſh, and at low water retires much the ſame diſtance Th 
from its eaſtern extremity, leaving expoſed a flat beach, don 
with the river lying about half way between the oppoſite the 
ſhores.— There are only 3 heritors in the pariſh, by whoſe on 
eſtates it is formed into as many diſtinct diviſions, each ot ter 
them occupying a continued extent of ſome miles along the It] 
ſhore, (including under that deſignation, both the ſea coal cen 
and the bank of the river), and running from thence to the ſpe 
uncultivated heights or ridge of moor lying between this ron 
pariſh and thoſe of Killearnan and Kilmuir-Wefter. The cou 
principal ſeats of the heritors, and the bulk of the fortunes toll 
of ſome, if not all of them, lie in other pariſhes. They this 
have, however, ſeats in this pariſh. There 1s an old, but ful 
a good houſe, and lately repaired, at Findon, in the eaſtern But 
diviſion of the pariſh, belonging ta Sir Roderick Macken- con 
zie of Scatwell. It is pleaſantly ſituated between Cromat- fror 
ty Frith on the one fide, and a beautiful oak wood on the lock 
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other. There are a good many other foreſt trees of conſi- 
derable fize, ſcattered about the place ; and it is furniſhed 
with an excellent garden. Fields and trees interſperſed, 
and alternately interſe&ed by a purling brook, which runs 
by the houſe into the ſea, form altogether a pleaſing 
ſcene, The proprietor does not refide at this place. 
On this eſtate there is a market town on the high road 
from Dingwall and the ferry of Scuddale to Cromarty. It 
is provided with an inn; and 4 fairs are held at it through- 
out the year. 

The chief proprietor of this pariſh, Mr Forbes of Cul. 
loden, whoſe eſtate here lies between thoſe of the other 
two heritors, and is known by the name of Ferrintoſh, has 
only a ſmall, but neat and commodious lodge in it, occu- 
pied by his factor. As Ferrintoſh does not conſtitute the 
principal, ſo neither is it the oldeſt part of the landed pro- 
perty of the Culloden family. It fignifies in Gaelic the 
Thane's Lands, and made anciently a part of the Thane- 
dom of Calder. That family being heritable Sheriffs of 
the county of Nairn, Ferrintoſh, whilſt their property, was 
on that acconnt, (notwithſtanding the diſtance, and the in- 
tervention of the Moray Frith,) annexed to that county. 
It paſſed from their poſſeſſion, about the beginning of laſt 
century; but its connection with that county in ſome re- 
ſpects ſtill ſubſiſts. Hence Mr Forbes of Culloden, as Ba- 
ron of Ferrintoſh, votes in Parliamentary elections for the 
county of Nairn. The houſes, on ſome parts of Ferrin- 
tolh, are extremely numerous. There is an oak wood on 
thus eſtate of conſiderable extent. It abounds with delight- 
ful walks, and adds much to the ornament of the place. 
But the oaks in this pariſh attain not in general to any 
conſiderable fize, and are much retarded in their growth 
om not being incloſed.—Sir Hector Mackenzie of Gair- 
lach, the only other heritor belonging to this pariſh, has 
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a handſome modern houſe at his place of Conanſide, in the 
weſt end of the pariſh, where he reſides a part of the yex, 
Situated on the banks of the river Conan, this place po. 
ſeſſes many natural beauties; and it has of late been mug 
improved by art. There are plantations of firs on this e. 
ſtate, of conſiderable extent. Some of them are intermix. 
ed with foreſt trees, and all of them in a thriving cond, 
tion. Where diſmal bleakneſs lately prevailed, the eye b 
now preſented with refreſhing verdure. | 


Population.—The population of this pariſh, as appem 
from the following ſtatements, has been very variable. 
Occaſional chaſms in the old regiſters, are partly the cauſ 
of ſelecting the particular periods in the ſubſequent tz. 
ble of births and marriages. No regiſter of deaths hu 
been kept in this pariſh ; nor could the number be ſo es. 
fily aſcertained as in many other pariſhes, there being tw 
burial places. 


Table of Births and Marriages per annum, pon an averagt 


of three years, at different periods. 

Tears. Births. Marriages. 
1737—38—39 29 | 
1747—48—49 49 | 17 
1777—78—79 83 21 
1786—87)— 88 37 13 
1789 90—91 lies. 15 

Number of Souls at different periods. 
Years. Souls. 
1755 | 2590 
1779 3022 
1789 2597 


1792 2901 
Hal 
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State of the Population for 1192. 
2 , ; 1357 
: 7 1544 
Females, 5 
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Below 10 years of age, — K 814 
Between 10 & 20, - 6 6og . 
— 20 & 50, - « 984 
an ah - 437 
— 70 & 1co, - 9 56 
Above 1009, - - w 1 
| — Yo 

bg houſes occupied, Total. 

each by — 1 inhabitant, 69 
36 — — 2 inhabitants, 172 
by 2 8 267 
ly . 4 — 316 
oral hmm: 450 
53 8 — 6 —— 498 
WOOD — 2 — 427 
33 9 8 - — 264 
Bo = —H— 2 — 162 
- r — 100 
2— — 66 
$4 © — __I2 — 36 
I — — 213 2 1 
ED... s."}-.x.2" Bi — 28 
; „ <1 — 15 
33 1 18 18 
"ay | — 2901 
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Tradeſmen, including their Apprentices, 


Maſons, — 34 Tailors, 4 29 
Carpenters, - 16 Shoemakers, - 15 
Millers, 92 8 Smiths, . 
Weavers, - 29 


Ferrintoſh Privilege. The great decreaſe in the num. 
ber of inhabitants in this pariſh, which appears from the 
above difference of its population in the years 1779 and 
1789, began to take place in 1786, and was occaſioned by 
an event of general notoriety, and which was at that time 
the ſubject of Parliamentary diſcuſſion. The lands belong. 
ing to Mr Forbes of Culloden, which go by the name of 
Ferrintoſh, and form the central and largeſt diviſion of the 
pariſh, poſſefled from 1690 to 1786, an exemption from 
the duties of exciſe on ſpirits diſtilled. from grain of their 
growth. This privilege was originally granted to the pre- 
ſent proprietor's great grandfather, Duncan Forbes of Cul- 
loden, one of thoſe patriots, who, at the glorious. period ol 
the Revolution, ſtood up in defence of the religion and | 
berties of their country. By oppoſing the diſaffected, and 
ſupporting the loyal ſubjects in his _ neighbourhood, 2 
much expence, he was materially inſtrumental in quaſkung 
a rebellion, which at that time threatened the north d 
Scotland. Going ſome time thereafter .to Holland, in pro- 
ſecution of the ſame patriotic-plan, the Popiſh faction, di- 
ring his abſence, laid waſte his eſtates, particularly the be 
rony of Ferrintoſh, and deſtroyed extenſive diſtilleris 
of which it was the ſeat at that time, and before the in- 
troduction of the Exciſe into Scotland. In compenſatio 


for the loſſes, which he had thus ſuſtained in the ſervice of 


Government, the Parliament of Scotland, by an act paſſed 
in 1690, farmed to him and his ſucceſſors, the yearly * 
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cile of the lands of Ferrintoſh, for the ſum of 400 merks 
Scotch, ſubject, as explained by a poſterior act, to a pro- 
portion of any additional duties of exciſe, that might 
thereafter be impoſed by law upon the kingdom. This 
privilege his ſucceſſors enjoyed without interruption, till 
the year 1786. As a mark of public favour, it was not 
more honourably acquired at firſt, than it was amply me- 
rited afterwards, by a continued ſucceſſion of important 
ſervices in their country's cauſe. In 1715, the original 
granter's ſon, adhering to the principles of the Revolution, 
raiſed all the men upon his eſtates, and deeply impaired 
his private fortune, by keeping them in arms at his own 
expence, till that rebellion was happily quelled. The ſer- 
vices rendered to Government in 1745, by that great man 
and ornament of his country, the Honourable Duncan For- 
bes of Culloden, Prefident of the Court of Seſſion, are u- 
niverſally known. At the breaking out of that rebellion, 
he applied himſelf with zeal to nip it in the bud. He 
ſucceſſively invited the chieftains to Culloden houſe, and 
whilſt he delighted them by his converſation and winning 
manners, he ſo wrought on them by his perſuaſive elo- 
quence, that he was the happy inſtrument of keeping thou- 
ſands from joining the Pretender's ſtaudard. His exertions 
at that critical conjuncture, whilſt they brought his own 
liberty, and even his life into imminent hazard, involved 
his family in a debt, double to that with which he had 
found it loaded, from his predeceſſor's zeal in the ſame 
cauſe, and amounting together to upwards of L. 3c,000 
Sterling. About two thirds of that ſum, and leſs than 16 
years purchaſe of its proven increaſing value, was the al- 
lowance made by Government to the preſent proprietor, 
an their reſumption of this immunity in the year 1786.— 
The ſingularity of this privilege, and its great influence, 
in a ſtatiſtical view, on the condition and number of the 

Vor. V, D d inhabitants 
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inhabitants of this pariſh, have led to this ſhort account of 
its origin, and of the ſervices by which it was earned. 
Upon the extinction of this right, many of the people, 
being deprived of employment, were obliged to ſeek elſe. 
where for that ſupport, which they had no expectation 
that the place could any longer afford; and in a little time 
thereafter, the inhabitants of the pariſh were found to 
have decreaſed ſome hundreds in number. Few of them, 
however, left the kingdom; their ſuppoſed ſuperior ſkill, 
in the buſineſs to which they had been inured, occaſioned 
a demand of hands from Ferrintoſh, wherever diſtilleries 
were ercted under the new act of Parliament, reſpecting 
that branch of revenue, which took place about the ſame 
time with the deprivation of their privilege. This de. 
creaſe of inhabitants ceaſed, however, in the courſe of two 
or three years after the event to which it had been ow- 
ing. Since that time, the population of the place has been 
uniformly advancing, and amounts at preſent to little ſhort 
of what it has been at any former period. The extent to 
which their original occupation, though ſtripped of its for- 
mer advantages, is now again carried on, partly occaſions 
this returning increaſe of the population; but it is owing, 
ina flill greater degree, to that attachment to the natai 
ſolum, which induces the poor people, to fettle in the 
moor grounds in the ſkirts of the pariſh, rather than to 
leek for ſubſiſtence by emigration, and becauſe the pro- 
prietors are beginning to ſee, (what, it is to be hoped, 
they will ſee ſtill more), the good policy of giving them 
all due encouragement in their little improvements. 
it was not ſolely the population of the pariſh, that was af 
feted by Government's reſuming the Ferrintoſh privilege. 
The people of that diſtrict, who conſtitute the great body 
of the pariſh, underwent in general a great deterioration, 


as to their circumſtances and mode of living, from that 
| cent, 
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event, againſt which few of them comparatively had made 
any proviſion. The monopoly they enjoyed, and the ac- 
knowledged ſuperiority of the ſpirits produced from their 
ſmall ſtills, occaſioned a demand for them from all quarters, 
and a conſtant circulation of caſh in the place, which brought 
the people in general an eaſe in their circumſtances, and 
a fulneſs of the neceſſaries of life, beyond what commonly 
falls to the claſs of farmers. A tranſition in theſe reſpects 
to the level of their neighbours, ſo abrupt, would have 
been more ſeverely felt, had it not found ſome mitigation 
in the diſtinguiſned humanity of the proprietor of theſe 
lands. But the buſineſs of diftillation is now reſumed in 
Ferrintoſh, and diffuſed throughout the pariſh in general, 
to an extent that requires a very conſiderable annual im- 
portation of barley, and gives employment to 29 licenſed 
ſtills, There are, however, very few who derive from it 
any benefit ; but the miſchief reſulting from it 1s mani- 
feſt; and there is too much cauſe to apprehend, from the 
low price of ſpirits, and the reſtriction as to a foreign mar- 
ket, that the country in general may furniſh multiplied in- 
ſtances of the pernicious tendency of this trade, as an inlet 
to intemperance, and a bane to the induſtry and morals of 
the people. 


Rent, Church, Schools, Sc. — The valued rent of the pa- 
rin is L. 3011 Scotch. The real rent, excluſive of the ſal- 
mon fiſhing on the water of Conan, is ſuppoſed: to be up- 
wards of L. 2coo Sterling. Mr Forbes of Culloden is pa- 
tron of the pariſh. The miniſter's ſtipend is paid partly in 
vital and partly in money; of the former, five chalders 
of barley, and one of meal; of the latter, 600 merks, with 
100 more for communion elements. Beſides the glebe in 
the neighbourhood of the manſe, there is another adjacent 

{to the ruins of the old church af Loggy, and within the 
improvements 
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improvements at Conan-fide, the proprietors of which place 
have farmed it for a ſeries of years paſt. The manſe waz 
built in the year 1977. The preſent church has been re. 
cently condemned, as unworthy of reparation, and a new 
one is begun to be built in a different and more eligible 
fitu-tion ; for which, and a wall to incloſe it, a ſum of 
L. 580 Sterling is allotted. Beſides the parochial ſchool, 
there are two others, in the more remote diſtricts of the pa. 
riſh, eſtabliſhed by the Society for propagating Chriſtian 
Knowledge, and to the ſupport of which, the reſpective 
proprietors laudably contribute. All theſe ſchools, for a 
great part of the year, are numerouſly attended, and pro- 
ductive of the moſt beneficial conſequences, in diffuſing a. 
mong the people religious inſtruction, and civilization of 
manners. , 


Farms, Produce, c. The farms in this pariſh are ſmall, 
paying, at a medium, it is ſuppoſed, about 18 bolls, or nearly 
that value, between money and victual. After payment of 
the rent, the ſubſiſtence they yield to the tenant 1s extremely 
ſcanty. Tradeſmen and day-labourers occupy a great many 
crofts, or ſmaller poſſeſſions, which pay from a few ſhillings 
to L. 2. of rent. There are, however, a few farms in the 
pariſh, of conſiderable extent, and of which the poſſeſſors 
enjoy more favourable circumſtances. Some of theſe are 
furniſhed with cattle of large ſize, and implements for hul- 
bandry of a correſpondent good quality. Very little of 
the ground has been incloſed. The crops commonly raiſed 
are barley, oats, and potatoes, with ſome peaſe and rye. 
No wheat, and but an inconſiderable quantity of grals 
ſeeds, are ſown in this pariſh. The horſes uſed here art 
generally of a ſmall ſize. The black cattle are of rather 
better quality. The ſheep are inconſiderable in number, 
and of the common Scotch: breed, 

Freeftone, 
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Freeſtone, Fiſhing, e. — Through a great part of the 
pariſh, along the ſea, and the rivulets running into it, quar- 
ries of freeſtone abound, which ſupply the country around 
in millſtones, and from whence other hewn work is occa- 


fiſhing belonging to the Cromarty eſtate, on the water of 
Conan, from whence the fiſh are ſent to Inverneſs, to be 
ſhipped for London. Except the few hands employed 
about the fiſh, nets and coops, at that place, there-are no 
fiſhermen belonging to this pariſh; nor are any fiſh worth 
mentioning to he found elſewhere on this ſhore, except an 
inconfiderable quantity of ſalmon, and ſmall fiſh of differ. 
ent kinds, in a wear belonging to the Ferrintoſh eſtate. 


Fuel —This pariſh is very ill ſupplied with fuel. Thoſe, 
whoſe circumſtances can afford it, make uſe of coals; but 
the bulk of the inhabitants have no other fire, but what 
the ſurface of the moor furniſhes them with, or what they 
can procure from moſſes of a light unſubſtantial quality, at 
the diſtance of 2 or 3 miles, and at a great expence of time 
and labour. Such as are engaged in the buſineſs ot diſtil- 
ling, uſe partly coal, but chiefly peats got from other pa- 
riſhes, on each fide of the frith, and at high prices. 


Poor, —In this populous pariſh the poor are very nume- 
tous. The number of them on the kirk- ſeſſion's iſt com- 
monly exceeds 200. The funds allotted for their relief, 
being partly of a fluctuating nature, cannot be aſcertained 
with preciſion. They admit, however, one year with an- 
other, after payment of ſalaries to the ſeſſion-clerk, and 
"ther pariſh officers, of a diſtribution among the poor, of a- 
bout L. 23 or L. 24 Sterling annually. The general and ſevere 
ſcarcity, of the years 1783 and 1784, called for a more un- 
reſtrained 


« 


ſonally ſent by boats acroſs the frith. There is a ſalmon 
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reſtrained uſe of their funds ; and for theſe two years thei 
uſual allowance was nearly doubled #*. 


Language, Antiquities, &c.—Gaelic is the language con. 
monly ſpoken, and univerſally underſtood in this pariſ, 
The Engliſh is, however, underſtood by a great many cf 
the inhabitants. Public divine ſervice is performed in 
both languages. The names of places throughout the pe. 
riſh are evidently of Gaelic origin.—At the 8. W. extr. 
mity of the pariſh, in an extenſive high but level moor 
there are ſeveral tumuli, or large conical heaps of ſtones 
There is not any tradition as to the particular occaſion of 
colleQting them. By the direQtions of the proprietor, one 
of them was lately laid open, when z ſtone coffins were 
found in it, ranged in a line from eaſt to weſt +. 


Fernie, 


* There being no manufactures, (that of grain into ſpirits excepted), 
eſtabliſhed in this place, nor improvements going on in it of any con. 
ſideration, together with other circumſtances, occaſions the number of our 
poor being ſo great, There are, however, very few places in this cour- 
try, into which manufactures, that would afford general employment to 
people of different ages, and of both ſexes, could be introduced, with ſuch 
proſpect of advantage, or bid fairer for reſcuing numbers from the penury 
and difreſs, in which they languiſh at preſent, from want of employment. 
Beſides inducements of a more important nature for ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 

there are buildings, which, during the exiſtence of the Ferrintoſh privilege, 
were erected by a company for the purpoſe uf diſtilling, and now lie ur- 
occupied. They are of very conſiderable extent, ſituated about the middle 
of the pariſh, and contiguous to the ſhore, where there is occaſionally 
depth of water, ſufficient for veſſels of 100 tuns burden. 


| + As to climate, wages of ſervants, prices of proviſions, and ſeveral 
other objects of a ſtatiſtical nature, there is nothing peculiar te be ob- 
ſerved with regard to this pariſh, or different from the accounts already 
preſented to the public from other pariſhes in the neighbourhood; on 
as to the laſt of theſe articles, and mercantile goods in general, a conſi- 


derable additional expence, and much inconvenience are incurred in thi 
place, 
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Ferries; c. There are two or three ferries in this pa- 
ciſh, one of them is at its eaſtern extremity and oppoſite to 
Fowlis, from whence it has its name. This is not a much 
frequented ferry, and is incommodious at low water, from 
the ſhallowneſs of the ſhore. Towards the weſt end of the 
pariſh on the river of Conan, and» beyond where the tide 
at any time flows, is the ferry of Scuddale, on the poſt 
road from Beauly to Dingwall. Beſides theſe ferries, there is 
a ſmall boat for foot paſſengers, which, at high water, plies 
between Dingwall and Ferrintoſh. On the tide's retiring, 
aud when the river is not high, there is acceſs to Dingwall 
from this ſide of the water by different fords. Some of 
theſe fords have a zig-zag direction, which they retain a- 
midſt partial variations, to- which all of them are very 
ſubject, from the united force of high tides, and frequent 
ſwellings of the river. Theſe circumſtances, together with 
the rapid flowing of the tide at particular times, render this 
2 hazardous paſſage, which proves fatal to many. Since 
the ſettlement of the preſent miniſter, in 1774, ſcarce a year 
has paſſed without the loſs of ſome life on it. Some years 
it has brought 2, 3, or more, to an untimely end. With- 
in the courſe of 14 months, about 8 years ago, 7 perſons 
periſhed in croſſing the water of Conan, at different places 
within the limits of this pariſh. Humanity ſtrongly: ſolicits 
the long promiſed. public aid, for erecting a bridge on a 

river, 


place, from not having acceſs to either Inverneſs or Dingwall, (the only 
towns which can ſupply it in theſe articles), without the intervention of a 
ferry. Its ſituation with regard to a poſt-office is ſubje to the ſame in- 
convenience, and occaſions a heavy drawback on the pleaſure of public 
intelligence and private correſpondence. From the great number of in- 
labitanes, there can be little doubt, that the eſtabliſhment of a poſt - office, 
un this pariſh, would do more than defray the neceſſary expence, and, 

it the ſame time, contribute effentially to their accommodation. x 
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river, in which the hopes and ſupports of * Familie 


have fallen by a premature fate. 


Cbaracter. —Whilſ the people of this pariſh enjoyed 
peculiar advantages, as to their external fituation, their 
character was ſtrongly marked, by a correſpondent hoſyi. 
tality of diſpoſition, - and liberality to. thoſe in diftrek, 
Though, as to the ' genetality, their ability is now circum. 
ſcribed, the ſame diſpoſitions ſtill prevail, and are ready 
to ſhow themſelves by ſuitable exertions on every proper 
occaſion. Every general collection, for any charitable pur. 
poſe, -vindicates their title to this praiſe. - The people, in 
general; are very regular in their attendance on public 
worſhip'; nor are there Diſſenters in the pariſh of any de- 
nomination, except ſome Epiſcopalians, who live in the 
weſtern diſtri, and attend a place of worſhip in a neigh- 
bouring pariſh. ' Populous as this pariſh is, there has not 
been an inſtance during the time of the preſent incumbent, 
which is 18 years, nor long before, to the beſt of his know: 
ledge, of an individual belonging to it being guilty of : 
capital offence, or even ſuffering baniſhment. This happy 
exemption from criminal proſecutions, and thefe favourable 
traits of character, are owing, in a very conſiderable de- 
gree, to the advantages which this pariſh has long enjoyed, 
for the education of its youth . The early eſtabliſhment ot 
a ſchool in it, by the Society for propagating Chriſtizn 
Knowledge, at which, for a long tract of years, about 100 
children, (beſides thoſe enjoying ſimilar advantages at the 
parochial ſchool), have annually received inſtruction in the 


great duties of religion and morality, as well as the fir 
principles 


The preſent teacher of the parochial ſchool has kept it upwards af 
20 years, and it is remarkable, that during the ſpace of 3 years, 12 of h 
pupils have been ſent to college, to ſtudy divinity, &c. 
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principles of literature, could hardly fail, in ſuch a courſe of 
time, to have a happy influence on the character and man- 
ners of the people. From the recent extenſion of the ſame 
advantages by that excellent inſtitution, in conſideration of 
the extreme populouſneſs of this pariſh, to its weſtern and 
moſt remote diſtri, ſimilar good effects are expected. And 
much room, it muſt be confeſſed, there ſtill remains with 
us, for advancement in that purity of manners, of which 
the principles of Chriſtianity, when duly inculcated and 
received, muſt ever be productive. 
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NUMBER XVI. 
PARISH or MAINS or FIN TRY, 


(COUNTY OF FORFAR.) 


Communicated by the Rev. Mr CHARLES PEEBLEsS. 


Name, Situation, Soil and Climate, gc. 


E = HE ancient name of this parrſh was Strathazghty, 
being part of that pleafant ſtrath, through which 
Dighty directs its courſe to the frith of Tay. The pre- 
ſent name is Mains of Fintry, from the old family ſeat oi 
Fintry, which is near the church. It belongs to the prel- 
bytery of Dundee, and ſynod of Angus and Mearns. It 
4 miles long, and 3 broad about the middle; but becomes con- 
ſiderably narrower toward the extremities. The water ot 
Dighty, which runs from weſt to eaſt, interſects the pariſh 
into nearly two equal parts ; and from the banks of this beau- 
tiful ſtream, the ground riſes gently to the north and ſouth, 
The face of the country has a ſweet and delightful appear: 
ance, being all incloſed with thorn hedges, which are in * 
very flouriſhing ſtate, They ſhelter and beautify th: 


ſields; but at the ſame time attract great flocks of birds, 
which 
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which deſtroy much of the grain. There is alſo a good 
number of large oak and aſh trees, and ſome thriving 
plantations in the pariſh. The foil in the haughs is a deep 
loam, and produces excellent crops. The reſt of the pa- 
rih, with ſome little exception, is a pretty deep mould 
upon till, and is very fertile. The air is dry and ſalubri- 
ous, there being no ſtagnated water in the pariſh. Hence 
there are no epidemical or topical diſeaſes, and the people 
in general enjoy very good health ; only they are now and 
then viſited by conſumptions and fevers, 


Population —From the regiſter of baptiſms, this pariſh 
appears to have been much more populous 80 years ago 
than at preſent. At that period, the number of ſouls was 
above 1200. In the year 1768, it contained only 660. This 
decreaſe was occaſioned hy ejecting the ſubtenants, and en- 
larging the farms ; and from the people removing into the 
neighbouring town of Dundee, where employment was more 
eafily procured. It is now increaſing very rapidly, from 
the encouragement given to labourers, and from the ama- 
ing number of hands employed in bleaching, and other ma- 
nufactures carried on upon the water of Dighty. Hence, in 
the year 1790, the number of ſouls was found to be 878, 
which is conſiderably greater than it was 40 years ago. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE of the PaRISsH of MAINS y 
FINTRY. 


LENGTH in Engliſh miles, 4 Number of Seceders, . . 


Breadth, — 9 3 Proprietors reſiding, - 
Pepulation in 1499, - 878 non-reſiding, ; 
Ditto, in 1755, = = #09 Clergymen, 1 
— Tradeſmen, - 42 
———-[ncreaſe, - - 169 —— Apprentices, i 
Annual Average of Births, - 28 . Schoolmaſters, 1 
— Deaths, - 10 - Farmers, - 25 

— Marriages, 9 Souls in their fami- 
Number of Males, 'S - 600 lies, - — 
Females, - 278 Male ſervants, - 0 
w— Perſons under 19 Female ditto, - @ 
years of age, 210 Poor, WY 

from 10 to 20, 259 Annual average of their ſup- 
—— 20 to 50, 250 port, - - - Ln 


— — — 50 to 5, 150 Number of Plough, - 43 


—ä — | 70 to 100, 18 Four-wheeled Car- 
— — Families, (about 6 in riages, — - l 
| each), = - 154 —— Carts, - 9 
Members of the — — Horſes, - = 1599 


Eſtabliſhed Church, 338 Black Cattle, 99 


Valued rent. in Scotch money, L. 1933 6 8 
Real rent in Sterling ditto, 2500 © © 


Number of Acres under Oats, 200 Number of Acres under Flax, 2 


—— Barley, 30 Turnips, $2 


Church, 
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Church, Scbool, Poor, &c.— The King is patron of the 
living of Mains. The ſtipend is worth about L. 90. The 
church ſeems originally to have been a Roman Catholic 
chapel, as the fount is yet to be ſeen, and a ſmall 

in the wall, with an iron door, in which perhaps 
were depoſited ſome of their ſacred relics. It is very an- 
cient, and, though it lately received ſome repairs, is ftill 
in a ruinous condition, The manſe * was built in 1960, 
and, though not a large houſe, 1s very ſufficient and com- 
modious. The poor are all maintained in their own hon- 
ſes; their funds ariſe from the collections on Sabbath, 
which may be about L. 10 per annum, from the produce 
of 


There is an old caſtle near the manſe of great antiquity. It was 
duilt in the year 1311, but by whom is uncertain. It was for a great ſe- 
ries of years, the property and reſidence of the Grahams of Fintry. The 
buildings are in the form of a ſquare, with a ſtrong tower in the front. 
There is only one principal gate, which is towards the weſt. It has a good 
deal of out-works, and ſeems to have been a place of conſiderable ftrength. 
Tradition relates, that duriog tae feudal ſyſtem, its proprietors maintain- 
ed almoſt a conſtant war with the family of Powrie, another ſtrong hold 
in the neighbouring pariſh. Above the principal gate there is a paſſage, 
which ſeems to have been deſigned for the inhabitants to pour down boil- 
ing water, or ſtones, or any other offenſive materials, upon their affailants 
when they attempted to force it. This old caſtle ſtands upon a pretty 
ſteep bank of a ſmall rivulet, which ſeparates it from the miniſter's garden. 
It is ſurrounded with very high trees, which, when covered with foliage, 
almoſt coaceal it; and the chimney heads appearing over their tops, with 
lere and there a peep of the old ruins, have a very pictureſque appearance 
from the windows of the manſe. The foundations of the old caſtle, one 
ef the proprietors of which (viz. Claverhouſe) diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
perſecuting the Preſbyterians, under Charles II. were lately dug up by a 
farmer. There appeared to have been a Popiſh chapel belonging to the 
houſe, as the fount, altar piece, &c. were diſcovered, There are in the 
church yard two ſtone coffins, of about two and a half feet deep, which 
cook of fcur large ſtones, ſecured at the corners with bars of irun. Tra- 
dition relates, that the plague once raged in this pariſh, and that the bo. 
lies of ſome of the unhappy ſufferers were there incloſed, 
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of the mortcloth, and a two-wheeled machine for carrying 
the dead, which is ſometimes let for hire; and from the in. 
tereſt of a ſmall mortification. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary i 
100 merks Scotch ; the ſchool wages are very ſmall, and 
oft ill paid. His whole living does not amount to above 
L. 14 a- year. Upon this he could not poſſibly ſubſiſt, were 
it not for the encouragement he has for boarding. It is 
ſurely a pity, that ſuch a uſeful claſs of men, who lay the 
foundation of all morality and religion, cultivating the 
tender mind, and teaching the young idea how to ſhoot,” 
ſhould be ſo ſhamefully neglected. While the Legiſlature 
is meliorating the ſituation of the clergy, ſurely the poor 
fchoolmaſters ought not to be neglected, | 


Agriculture and Produce —Land here is rifing in its 
value, and is generally ſold at 28 or 30 years pur. 
chaſe. The uſual rent“ is 30 8. per acre at an average. 
They begin to ſow about the latter end of March, and reap 
in the months of September and October. The rotation of 
crops is 3 of graſs, 1 of oats, and 1 of barley; then a green 
crop, followed by a crop of oats, or barley ſown with grals 
ſeeds. Sometimes, inſtead of the green crop, the land is 
ſummer fallowed, and ſown with, wheat; after which the 
ground is manured, and a crop of oats or barley taken, 
The farmers find the artificial graſſes to he very profitable, a 
they ſell very high, either on the ground or when turned 
into hay, It is very common to receive L. 5 the acre for 
rye-graſs and clover uncut, and 8 d. the ſtone when cut and 
dried. The cultivation of turnips, too, amply recompences 

. the 


*The rent of cottages is from 20s, to 30 8. yearly. A labouring man 
earns in ſummer 18. per day, and in winter $d.; tailors have 9 d. per 
day and their victuals; wrights 1 8. 2 d.; maſons 28.; good labouring 
men ſervants have L. 10 per annum, and maids L. 4. The average price 
of meal is I 8. the peck ; of potatoes 7 d. | 
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the huſbandman, whether he ſells them on the ground, 
or feeds cattle with them; and he ſcarcely ever fails to have 
a good crop of barley after this valuable root. Some of the 
farmers alſo raiſe a few yams, which are good feeding for 
horſes, given raw, for they are not fit ſor boiling. The 
potatoes alſo thrive here pretty well, but they are generally 
planted too thick in the . drills, which are too near each 
other. The drills ſhould be always ſo far ſeparate, as to 
allow the plough to get up amongſt them, to lay to or take 
away the earth, as may feem neceſſary. The farmers ſeem 
averſe to ſowing of flax, as they think their ground not proper 
for it; it would ſurely be a very valuable crop if it could 
be raiſed, as there are ſo many linen manufactures carried on 
here, But of this the farmers, who underſtand their buſi- 
neſs very well, are the beſt judges. The horſes are almoſt 
all employed in huſbandry. They are generally tout, 
well made, and of a good fize. The black cattle are of a 
middle fize, about that of the Galloway breed. There are 
a few cows, however, approximating to the large Engliſh 
kind, Many more calves are produced than can be reared. 
Hence they are fattened and ſold to the butchers in Dun- 
dee; but it would, perhaps, be a more profitable plan, if 
the farmers could afford to keep them, till they were 3 or 4 
years old, and then fell them to the graziers. There is lit- 
tle or no cheeſe made in the pariſh. Much more emolu- 
ment ariſes from ſelling the milk in Dundee. 


Minerals, Fuel, Cc. There are freeſtone and late quarries 
in the pariſh. Some years ago there was a mineral ſpring, 
which was reckoned medicinal, and frequented by many 
people, who received much benefit from it ; but its ſource 
being covered by the building of a bridge, it has diſappear- 
ed for ſome time paſt. The only fuel now made uſe of 
here is coals, brought by water from different parts of Fife. 

* 8 They 
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They coſt at the ſhore 64d. per wt. Here they are fre: 
of duty, but this is a burden ſeverely felt by many other 
parts of the country. It is much againſt the increaſe and 
proſperity of manufactures, and ſhould be removed by the 
Legiſlature. 5 x 


Advantages, Wc.—This pariſh being ſituated near Dundee, 
finds a ready market for every article the inhabitants have 
to ſell; who can, with equal eaſe, procure any thing they 
want from that town, The farmers have plenty of ma- 
nure from it, and being ſo near the ſhore, the lime is pret- 
ty reaſonable; which, with dung, anſwers all the purpoſes 
of manure. This pariſh alſo poſſeſſes advantages over ſe- 
veral places of the country in point of climate. None 
of it lying very high, (being moſtly dry and ſheltered with 
hedges) they have their harveſt more early, and do not run 
ſuch a riſk of loſing the crop by ſhaking winds or early 
froſts. And in an exigence, plenty of hands can always be 
got from Dundee to cut down the crops ſpeedily, Many 
of the people look upon it as a great inconvenience, to pay 
toll, when they ſcarcely touch upon the turnpike, and while 
their own bye-roads are almoſt impaſſable ; but it is to be 
hoped this diſadvantage will ſoon be removed. 


Manifauctures.Dighty, the only river in the pariſh, 
drives more machinery for its ſize than, perhaps, any water 
in Britain; every fall upon it turns a mill; ſo that 
within this pariſh, though not above 4 miles in length, 
there are no fewer than 33 mills erected for different pur. 
poſes. There are ſeveral corn mills, barley mills, and 
mills for waſhing and cleaning yarn. There is one ered 
ing at preſent for ſpinning flax, upon a capital of L. 4000 
which, it is ſuppoſed, will give bread to a great number 
of both young and old people, and bring conſiderable emo. 


luments to the proprietors; one frame is already up, 1 
whuc 
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which they bave had a ſpecimen of the work. They ſpin 
with amazing quickneſs, and make very good yarn, only 
as it is drawn out dry, it appears rough. This might, 
perhaps, be obviated, if they couid fall upon any method 
ol wetting the flax while it is ſpinuing, which would ren- 
der the cloth more-ſmooth, and give it a finer appearance. 
There are nine bleachfields in the pariſh, three of which 
are carried on upon a very large ſcale. They bleach a 
great quantity of coarſe cloths, which they call Soldier's 
larking and Oſnaburgs, moſt of which they export. This 
demand for yarn and cloth, affords a profitable employment 
to the women 1n this place, who, as they ſpin with both 
hands, can eaſily make 8d. 2-day. There are allo upon 
the water of Dighty, a wauk mill and a ſnuff mill. In 
ſhort, a perſon has only to come to this water to ſee the 
happy effects of induſtry and manufactures, and to what a 
height they may be carried. While the manufacturer en- 
riches himſelf, he does a real benefit to ſociety, by employing 
thoſe hands, who muſt have either become burdens upon the 
public by aſking charity, or nuiſances by worſe practices. 


Character. The inhabitants of this pariſh are of an or- 
dinary ſize, and generally ſtout and well proportioned. 
They are humane, induſtrious, well diſpoſed, and, in gene- 
ral, regular in their attendance upon the ordinances of reli- 
gion. They enjoy the comforts of life to a conſiderable de- 
gree, and, though they are by no means niggardly, are pru- 
deutly economical, and contented with their circumſtances. 
The young men do not ſeem much inelined eicher to the army 
or the navy. A few of them, however, have made choice 
of a ſeafaring life. Though there are 3 petty public houſes 
in the pariſh, that ſell ale and whiſky, yet they have no 
bad effect upon the morals of the people, There have been 
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no inſtances of ſuicide, nor of any executed or baniſhed {or 


capital crimes, in the remembrance of any now living. 


As it may doubtleſs prove entertaining to many readers, 
to obſerve the progreſs of manners in the ſpace of 3e years, 
the following compariſon is added, between the ſtate of this 
pariſh in 176 and in 1790, in ſundry particulars, 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the pariſh in 1760 and 


1790. 

In 1765, Land was rented at 6s. In 1790, Land is tented at 303 
an acre, on an average only 2 an acre, all incloſed with ftone 
ſmall farms were incloſed. dikes and thorn hedges. 

In 1760, No wheat was ſown in IIA 1790, Above 100 acres ar: 
the pariſh, except one half acre ſown with wheat; about three 
by the miniſter, no graſs nor fiſths of the ground are under 
turnip ſeed was ſown, and no graſs, turnips, kail, and pots 
kail nor potatoes planted in the toes. 
open fields. 

In 1760, Land was plowed: with In 1790, Oxen are not employed 
oxen : only a few khorfes were in agriculture. Farmers have 
kept to draw the harrow in their ſaddle horſes, worth from 
ſeed time, and bring in the I. 24 to L. 30, and work horſe 
common harveſt. L.7 was from L. 20 to L. 25 each. 
thought a great price for a 
horſe. 

In 1969, The wages of men ſer- In 1790, Men ſervant's wages art 
vants, that followed the plough, I. 8, ſome L. 10: maid ſeryant's 
were L. 3 a-year: of maid fer-. ditto L. 4. 


vants, L. 1, 19s, 
In 1760, Day labourers were got In 1790, Day-labourers receive 


at 6d. a-day; tailors at 3d. 1s.; tailors 8 d. wrights 15 
wrights at 6d.; and maſons at 2 d. and maſons 2 8. a- day. 
10 d. a- day. 

In 1762, No Engliſh cloth was In 17190, There are few who de 
worn but by the miniſter and a not wear Engliſh cloth: Sere 
yuaker. | ral the beſt ſuperfine; cotton 


veſts are com mon. | 
* 
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in 1165, Men's ſtockings in gene- 
ral were what was called plaid- 
ing hoſe, made of white woollen 
cloth; the women wore coarſe 
plaids: not a cloak, nor bonnet, 
was worn by any woman in the 
whole pariſh. | 

In 1760, There were only two 
hats in the pariſh ; the men wore 
cloth bonnets. 

In 1760, There was only one 
eight day clock in the parith, 
fix watches, and one tea kettle, 


In 1760, The people in this pa- 
riſh never viſited each other, 
dut at Chriſtmas. The enter- 
taiament was broth and beef ; 
the viſitors ſent to an alehouſe 
for five or fix pints of ale, and 
were merry over it without any 
ceremony. a 


in 1760, Beef and mutton were 
2 d. per lb.; butter 5 d. per lþ.; 
cheeſe 28. 6 d. per ſtone, aud 
eggs at 1 d. halfpenny per do- 
zen. | 

In 1760, In this pariſh there 
were four meal mills, one wath- 
ing mill for cleaning yarn, one 
wauk mill, and one ſuuff mill. 


' In 1760, There was one bleach- 
hield in the pariſh, which em- 
ployed 10 perſons. 

In 1760, Children at ſchool had a 
piece of peaſe bread in their 
pockets for dinner. 


\ 


In 1790, Cotton and thread ſtock- 


ings are worn by both ſexes, 
maſters and ſervants; ſome have 
filk ones: the women who wear 
plaids have them fine, and faced 
with filk ; 61k plaide, cloaks and 
bonnets are very numerous. 

In 1790, Few bonnets are worn; 
the bonnet-maker trade in the 
nex* pariſh is given up. 

In 1790, There are 39 clocks, a- 
bove 100 watches, and at leaſt 
x60 tea-kettles, there being ſcarce 
a family bat hath one, and many 

that have two. 

In 1790, Pevple viſit each other 
often; a few neighbours are in- 
vited tv one houſe to dinner; 
ſix or {even difhes are ſet on the 
table, elega. tly dreſſed; after 
dinner a large bowl of rum 
punch is drunk; then tea; again 
another bowl; after that ſupper, 
aud what they call the grace 
drink. 

In 1790, Beet and mutton are 4d. 
per lb.; butter tod cheeſe 
58s. 4d. per itone, and eggs 
6 d per d.zen. | 


In 17go, There are 3 meal mills, 
17 waſhing mills, 5 mills fer 
beating thiead and cluth, one 
wauk mill, one ſnui7-mill, and 
5 barley mills. 

In 1790, There are 9 bleachfields 
which employ above 100 perions. 


In 1790, Children at ſchool have 
wh<aten bread, {weet mi k, but- 
ter, cheele, eggs, and ſometimes 

toaſt meat. 
In 
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In 1160, Every perſon in the pa- 
rich, if in health, attended di- 
vine worſhip on Sunday, which 
was regularly and religiouſly 
obſerved. There were only 4 
Seceders in the par iſh. 


In 1160, Few were guilty of any 


breach of the 30 command- 


ment The name of God was 


reverenced and held ſacred. 


In 1790, Much luke warmpeiz 
prevails, with regard to reli. 
gious inſtruction; and a conſe. 
quent inattention and indifle. 
rence, as to worſhip and crdi. 
nances. Sunday is far from 
being ſo ſtrictly obſerved, and 
the number of Seceders has in- 
creaſed tenfoid. 

In 1790, The 3d commandment 
ſeems to be almoſt forgotten, 


and profane ſwearing abvun's 


greatly. 


NUM. 
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NUMBER XV. 


0:4 BD: &: 1LP- ATI. CA, 


(counTY OF DUMBARTON,) 


By the Rev. Mr Joann Davipso0N, 
Minifter of the Pariſh. 


Origin of the Name. 


Ink or KIL-PATRICK takes its name from St Patrick, 
the tutelar ſaint of Ireland, who, tradition ſays, was 
a native of the pariſh. There are many circumſtances fa- 
vouring this tradition; though Mr O*tHalloran, an Iriſh 
writer, ſuppoſes that he was rather a native of Wales. In 
2 burying place in the church yard, there 1s a ſtone of 
great antiquity, with a figure ſaid to be that of St Patrick 
upon it; and ſome go ſo far as to affert, that he was bu- 
ried under it. In the river Clyde, oppoſite to the church, 
there is a large ſtone or rock, viſible at low water, called 
St Patrick's ſtone ; and Pennant ſays, Ireland will ſcarce 
* forgive me if I am filent about the birth-place of its tu- 
* telar faint, He firſt drew breath at Kirkpatrick, and 
derived his name from his father, a noble Roman, (a 
# Patrician), who fled hither in the time of perſecution *.”_ 


Situation, 
? Pennant's Tour, Vol. II. p. 160. 5th edit. 
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Situation, Extent, Soil, Sc. — The pariſh is beauti fully 
ſituated upon the river Clyde, in the Preſbytery of Dun. 
barton, and Synod of Glaſgow and Ayr. The church ſtands 
near the turnpike road, 10 miles below Glaſgow. Before 
the disjunction of New Kilpatrick, the pariſh was of great 
extent. It is ſtill, however, larger than the ordinary fize 
of pariſhes in this part of the country, being about 8 mile; 
long, and, in ſome places, from 3 to 4 miles broad. The 
ſoil of the arable part of the pariſh is generally thin, ſan. 
dy, or gravelliſh ; but it is in ſome places clay, and in o- 
thers clay with a till bottom. The ſurface of the low 
part of the diſtrict, towards Clyde, is rather plain and le. 
vel; the north part is hilly and mountainous, and in many 
places covered with heath and wood. 


Rivers, Hills and Proſpects.— The principal river is the 
Clyde, and it is the boundary of the pariſh upon the ſouth, 
It abounds with ſalmon, ſmelts and trouts, which ure 
caught in great plenty ; and herrings have been taken, . 
high up the river as Lord Sempill's houſe, about a mile 
above the church. There are ſeveral ſmaller rivulets, 
which, as will be afterwards ſhown, have added very 
much, by the number of works erected upon them, both 
to the wealth and population of the pariſh, From the 
hills above the church, which are continuations of the 
Grampians, and from one in particular, called Dumbucks, 
there are excellent diſtant yiews, terminated on the one 
hand by the lofty mountains of Arran, with their heads 
ſometimes above the clouds, and on the other, by tht 
ſoaring top of Benlomond. From the Chapel hill, thc 
property of the fawily of Blantyre, and from Dalnotte! 
hill, the property of the Lord Preſident, both fituated up- 
on the turnpike road from Glaſgow to Dumbarton, with- 
in half a mile of the church, the obſerver 15 delighted 
with the variety of the ſcenery, and richneſs of the pro. 
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ſpeft. The banks of ſo fine a river as the Clyde, the 
firiking figure of Dumbarton caſtle, the wonderful divi- 
on in the ridge of mountains above Bouling Bay, and the 
numerous woods, —all unite in rendering this proſpect per- 
haps one of the beſt in Scotland. Mr Farrington, Royal 
Academiciaa of London, ſome years ago was employed to 
take different views upon the rivers Forth and Clyde. He 
is a man of eminence in his profeſſion, and the view from 
Dalnotter hill is ſuppoſed by many to be the belt of the 
collection. | 


Climate and Diſeaſes. —The climate is mild and temperate, 
though, as is the caſe upon all the weſt coaſt of Scotland, 
very rainy at ſome ſeaſons of the year. No epidemical 


EE ER 


gevity cannot be produced, yet a man of the name of Da- 


niel Montgomery, belonging to the patiſh, died within 


theſe 2 years at the well authenticated age of 93; and du- 
ring the incumbency of the preſent miniſter, he has known 
many perſons ot both ſexes live to the age of 85. 


Proprietors and Rents.—There are about 33 heritors, 
great and ſmall, in'the pariſh, the principal of whom are 
Lord Blantyre, the Lord Prefident, Sir Archibald Edmon- 
ſtone, Mr Hamilton of Barns, Mr Buch«1n of Auchintor- 
ly, Mr Stirling of Law, Miſs Buchanan of Auchintoſhan, 
and Mr Dreghorn'of Ruchill. The valued rent of the pariſh 
1s L. 4441: 13: 8 Scotch. The real rent is about L. 5000 
Sterling. Almoſt all the arable lands in the pariſh are in- 
cloſed and ſubdivided. The average rent of arable land, in 
the low part of the pariſh, is from 20s. to 308. per acre. 


Cultivation. 
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Cultivation.— When the preſent incumbent became m 
niſter of the pariſh in the 1745, the ſtate of agriculture wa; 
moſt wretched. The rent of arable land, even in the lou 
part of the pariſh, at an average, did not exceed from 23 
6d. to 75. 6d. an acre, The diſtinction of outfield and 
infield, or croft land, univerſally prevailed. There 


were few or no incloſures, and the tenants were miſerably 


accommodated with houſes. The croft land, though every 
year ploughed, produced little crop. There were no cartsin 
the pariſh. The difference is now wonderful. In fey 
parts of the country are the farmers in a more proſperou: 
ſituation, the rents better paid, or the beſt mode of cultive- 
ting the ſoil better underſtood. In general, the tenants ob- 
ſerve ſtrictly the following method: They never have above 
a third of their farm in tillage at a time. They take but 
two crops of grain and one of hay from, that third, and it 
never broke up again till it remains in paſture graſs 3 or 4 
years. To this is to be aſcribed the flouriſhing ſtate of the 


tenants . Their grounds being thus treated, and wel 
dunged 


o 


This change took place about 20 years ago. The example was ſet 
by ſome of the principal hetiturs, who were at great pains ard cxpence t9 
introduce it, and it is now becoming general over the pariſh. The method 


. purſued with ſo much effect by the heritors, was either to ſummer-fallow 


and improve their cſtates themſelves, and then let them out in dea e; 0, 
where they were ſo large as not to admit of this, to let out the parts 
which they had not ſummer-fallowed, allowing the tenant a deduction of 

a year's rent for each incloſure he ſhould ſummer-fallow, till the whole 
farm vw as once gone over, at the average rent of the farm per act, provi- 
ded he gare the incloſure 4 ploughings, and as many harrow ings, laid ou 
a certain quantity of manure, and made and formed new ſtreight ridges 
of a proper breadth. By theſe means, the tenants were induced to alter 
their former ſyſtem of cultivation, and they cdntinue in the new cour'c 
the beneficial conſequences of which are abundantly felt. They bling 
dung from Port-Glaſgow and Greenock by water carriage, and they cat 
their lime from a lime-work near the eaſt boundary of the par iſh. They 


generally uſe two horſe ploughs, though, in ſome places, where the ſoil 
15 
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dunged and limed, produce excellent crops, and their pa- 
ſure graſs is remarkably rich and nouriſhing. The di- 
ſlinction of outfield and infield is totally ſuppreſſed. Carts 
are univerſally uſed. Convenient and centrical farm hou- 
ſes are built upon almoſt every farm, many of them ſlated. 


Produce and Cattle.—The crops raiſed are corn, bear, 
barley, wheat, peaſe and potatoes; and there are ready mar- 
kets for all theſe, either at the different villages and works 
in the pariſh, or at Glaſgow. The horſes and black cattle 
in this diſtrict are of the beſt kinds. Several of the tenants 
rear them. On the grounds of the upper part of the pariſh, 
great numbers of cattle and ſheep are paſtured. The hills 
of Cockney always produce remarkably fat cattle and ſheep. 
Better ſeldom appear in the Glaſgow or Paiſley markets. 


Manufuctures. This pariſh, from its local advantages, (ha- 
ving a great many falls of water, iſſuing from the high 
grounds,) from its good roads, and its vicinity to Glaſgow, 
3 full of different manufactories, all of which are in a thri- 
ving fituation, and employ at high wages a very great 
number of people *. To give the reader an idea of the num- 

Vor. V. G g ber 


is Clay, 3 and 4 horſes are thought neceſſary. As all perſonal ſervices are 
juſtly confidered as deſtructive, they have been neceflarily aboliſhed in a 
part of the country where agriculture has arrived to ſo high a pitch of 
perfection. Thirlage, however, and mill ſervices, ſtill remain. But 
theſe. it is hoped, will ſoon alſo be ſuppreſſed, Even ſtatute labour, 
known in almoſt every county in Scotland, is here converted into money, 


| 0 The prices of labour and proviſions, in this and in all the pariſhes ad- 
joining to Glaſgow, are regulated in a great meaſure by Glaſgow, As 
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a theſe have been detailed by ſome of the clergy in the neighbourhood, it | 
3 thought unneceſſary to repeat the particulars here, In general, it may 5 ; 
t mly be obſerved, that they bear a proportion to one anothe:, and that all 1 
y "oy and degrees of perions in the pariſh are now much more wealthy, 9 5 
j _ a much more proſperous ſituation, in every reſpect, than their ance- 1 ot 
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ber and the kind of manufattories, a liſt of them is ſubjoix 
ed. 
Two printſields of great extent, having 595 perſons be. 
longing to the works; but as 280 of theſe do not re. 
{ide in the pariſh, they are not cemprehended in the 
number of inhabitants after mentioned: 


Number of perſons employed, - — 593 
One bleachfield, which employs - 50 
One paper manufaQory employs, - 8 
One ſmith and iron manufactory employs - 273 
One woollen manufactory, (and which was the firſt 

of the kind in Scotland,) employs . - 321 
Toral number of perſons employed, - 1323 
Deduct for non-reſidenters, - - 28: 


Total reſidenters employed, - - 1033 


One of the printfields pays a weekly duty of near L. 205 
Sterling to Government, and is ſuppoſed to be the fourth 
or fifth largeſt in Scotland. The works and machinery of 
the wool mull are complete for making and finiſhing 109% 
yards of cloth a-day, which requires 1200 lb. of wool. 


Roads and Bridges. Thirty years ago there were no pal 
ſable roads for carriages in the pariſh, owing to the want of 
bridges, for, in floods, the rivulets were unfordable. Even the 
great road from Glaſgow to Dumbarton, which commun: 
cates with the Weſt Highlands, was at times in the like fitus 
tion. About 20 years ago, the Duke of Argyle, Lord Frede- 
rick Campbell, and Sir Archibald Edmonſtone, in the molt 
patriotic manner, undertook to make the part of the big 
road, from the Eaſt confines of the pariſh, to the town df 
Dumbarton, a ſtretch of 8 miles, and to take their chance df 


the tolls for indemnification, which, at the time, Was * 
ver) 
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very uncertain ſecurity. The road was accordingly ſoon 
made in the completeſt manner; and theſe gentlemen have 
now the ſatisfaction of having conferred a laſting advantage 
on the country; while, from the increaſe of the manu- 
f@ures of Glaſgow, and the number of travellers, the turn- 
pike duties have repaid their advance of money. As theſe du- 
ties are now perfectly ſuflicient to ſupport the road, independ- 
ent of the ſtatute money, the latter 15 applied to the other 
roads in the pariſh, which, owing to the good management 
ofa refiding heritor, who takes charge of the application, 
are all likewiſe in good order. The ſtatute money of the 
pariſh amounts to L. 63: 6: 8 Sterling yearly, and is upon 
the increaſe. It is raiſed by an aſſeſſment of 18 8. Sterling 
upon each L. 100 Scotch of valued rent, and of 2 s. Sterling 
upon each houſeholder. Good roads ſhould be the firſt ob- 
ject of improvement in every country. It is to their being 


ſo good in this pariſh, that a great part of its proſperity 
may be aſcribed. 


Ferry.— The ferry of Erſkine, almoſt oppoſite to the 
church, is the communication for foot paſſengers, horſes, 
and carriages, acroſs the river in this part of the country, 
The quays have lately been removed to more proper ſitua- 
tions, and it is now a very convenient and uſeful ferry. 


Church.—The church is a very ancient building, and was 
formerly a branch of the abbacy of Paiſley. The flipend 
is 89 bolls 2 firlots 1 peck 2 lippies of meal, and L. 45, 


13s. 4d. Sterling of money, including L. 4 : 3 : 4 Sterling | 


for furniſhing communion elements. The manſe 1s plea- 
lant and commodious ; and, fince an exchange with the fa- 
mily of Blantyre, who very liberally made a onſiderable 
addition to the glebe, it is now a very good one, conſiſting 
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of 9 acres of excellent arable land. Lord Blantyre is pa. 
tron. 


Population. From an accurate account taken in ſummer 
1792, the number of ſouls, including thoſe employed at the 
public works, but excluſive of the 280 non-reſident perſons, 
are, 

Males above 8 years of age, - - 961 
Males below 8 years of age, - - 265 
Females above 8 years of age, - 933 
Females below 8 years of age, - my 


In whole, 2452 
In Dr Webſter's report in 1755, this pariſh is 

faid to have contained 128 1 ſouls, - 1281 

Increaſe, 1111 

This important increaſe of inhabitants is, in a great mes. 

ſure to be attributed to the number of works carried on 

in the pariſh, and the great influx of people which they heve 

occaſioned ; for the number af inhabitants, independent oi 

the works, has not increaſed in a great degree, the number 

now being only 1409 ſouls, whereas, in 1755, there were 
1281; an increaſe of only 128. 


Poor.—The poor in the pariſh are few, conſidering the 
number of inhabitants, and even theſe conſiſt of old or diſes- 
ſed people who are unable to work; for it has been obſer- 
ved, that none but the truly neceſſitous ever deſire to te. 
ceive public charity. In this part of the country, the peo 
ple have a proper pride, and are naturally averſe at comin 
(as they call it) upon the poor's box. There have. neve!, 
therefore, been any aſſeſſments for the poor. They ate 


ſupplied out of the collections at the church door, and from 
the 
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the ſtock of the poor's fund; but, owing to the few reſiding 
heritors in the pariſh, and a degree of fanaticiſm among 
ſome of the lower ſort of people, which takes them to other 
meetings than the Eſtabliſhed Church, the collection at the 
church door is leſs now than formerly, and it is to be feared 
chat an aſſeſſment may ſoon be neceſſary, which, wherever 
it takes place, is attended with many pernicious conſe- 
quences . 


Minerals.—In ſeveral parts of the pariſh, there are coal 
and lime pits which have been wrought, and at preſent 
there is one coal-work going. Freeſtone in great quanti- 
ties is to be found in many places, ſome of it of an excel- 
lent quality for building. The ſtones uſed in building the 
ſea-locks at Bowling Bay, and many of the bridges upon 
the weſt end of the canal, were taken from the eſtate of 
Miſs Buchanan of Auchintoſhan, and are conſidered to be 
of the beſt kind of freeſtone. 


Antiguities.— The Roman wall, (or, as it is commonly 
called, Grabam's dite, from a tradition, that a Scottiſh 
warrior of that name firſt broke over it,) between the 
Forth and Clyde, which was firſt marked out by Agricola, 
and completed by Antoninus Pius, and which terminated 

at 


* Under this article, the miniſter is happy in having an opportunity of 
doing juſtice to the proprietors of the numerous works. While they have 
added. in a great degree, to the wealth and population of the pariſh, he 
can ſafely ſay, that in no inſtance have they increaſed the number of poor, 
Their poor are uniformly ſupported from funds eſtabliſhed among them- 
ſelves. At ſeveral of the works, weekly collections are made by the work- 
men, which are accumulated into a capital, and, by the judicivas ma- 
nagement of the proprietors, they are thereby enabled, not only to main- 
tain their pcor, but alſo te employ furge-ns and ſchoolmaſters for the be- 
nefit of the workmen and their families ;—a line of conduct highly proper, 


3 and well worthy the imitation of every maſter manu- 
acturer. ; 
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as a bridge for foot paſſengers. It is now in the poſſeſſion 
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at Dunglaſs “, is ſtill diſcernible in many parts of the pa. 
riſh ; as are alſo ſeveral Roman camps in the neighbourhood 
of it, particularly one upon a hill at Duntocher +,—4; 
Sandy ford, near the village of Kilpatrick, before the road 
was repaired, and before a bridge for horſes and carriages 
was built over the burn there, a large ſtone, ſuppoſed to have 
been an obeliſk, intended to commemorate ſome remarkable 
event, had been taken from near the Roman wall, where, 
it is ſaid, it had ſtood, and was uſed by the country people 


of 


* Dunglaſs was once a ſite of the Romans, and, in Oliver Cromwell“ 
time, a caſtle and a place of ſome itrength, but was blown up by the tres. 
chery of an Engliſh boy. The ruins of ſome of the buildings are {till to 
be ſeen, It was formerly the property of the Colquhouns of Luſs, who 
likewiſe enjoyed the whole tract of country from that to Dumbarton, and 
it at preſent retains their name, being called the Barony of Colquhoun. 
This caſtle, however, and the barony have, for many years, been in tlie 
poſſeſſion of Sir Archibald Edmonſtone's family, and his vaſſals. But 
though the family of Luſs have now no property in the pariſh, they have 
ſtill very large eſtates in the county. The maſſacre of the Colquhouns by 
the Macgregors in 1602, is an inſtance, among many, of the barbarous ſtat: 
of this country at that time, and occaſioned acts of Parliament prohibiting 
any perſon from uſing the name of Macgregor, Theſe acts are now very 
properly repealed, a 


+ In 1175, a country man in digging a trench upon the declivity of 
this hill, turned up ſeveral very uncommon tyles. The tyles are of ) di 
ferent ſizes, the ſmalleſt being 7 inches, and the largeſt 21 inches ſquare. 
They are from 2 to 3 inches in thickneſs, of a reddiſh colour, and in a con. 
dition perfectly ſound. The leſſer ones compoſed ſeveral rows ot pillars, 
which formed a labyrinth of paſſages of about 18 inches ſquare, and the 
larger tyles being laid over the whole, formed a floor ; above which, when 
it was diſcovered, there lay about two feet deep of earth. The building 
was ſurrounded by a wall of hewn ſtone. Various conjectures have been 
made with regard to the nature of theſe remains of antiquity. The molt 
probable is, that it was uſed as a ſudorium, or hot bath, for the uſe of the 
neighbouring garriſon, Near this, there is a Roman bridge, over tt 


Duntocher burn ; which, though it bas been often repaired, ill retains 
ſtrong marks of antiquity, 
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of Mr Donald of Mountblow, and reſembles the ancient 
obeliſks near Brechin, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aber- 


lemno. 


CBaracter.— The people of this pariſh may be ſaid to 
anſwer the general charaQter of the Scotch, for they are ſo- 
ber, honeſt, and induſtrious. The demand for workmen 
and artificers is ſo great, that there is not an idle perſon to 
be ſeen, At the wool mill and printfields, great numbers 
of young perſons are conſtantly employed, many of them 
below 8 years of age, who earn from 4d. to 8d. a-day. 
And, as there are ſchoolmaſters in the vicinity of all theſe 
works, the youth, when not engaged at their employments, 
go to ſchool. In this way their buſineſs and education are 
united, while their morals are not endangered by idleneſs. 
All the young people of the pariſh dreſs well. The men 
wear hats and coats of Engliſh cloth. The young women 
put on filk and calico gowns, and black caps and cloaks. 
They meet together occaſionally, and make merry. Their 
chief amuſement is dancing, and upon theſe occaſions there 
i; a pleaſing cheerfulneſs and innocence among them. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —Inoculation is now generally 
practiſed in the pariſh, which is a happy circumſtance, both 
on account of the population, and the difference it occaſions 
in the look of the people. The practice is not, however, 
of above 30 years ſtanding. The miniſter was among the 
firſt who began it. He tried it with ſucceſs in his own fa- 
mily about the year 1761-2, ſince which the cuſtom has 
gradually crept in, and is now univerſal. An inſtance of 
the proper and rational conduct of a tenant in the pariſh, 
towards his family, may be here mentioned. He has had 
12 children, and he inoculated every one of them. The 
extenſion of the great canal to Bowling Bay, where it joins 

; the 
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the Clyde, muſt be attended with very advantageous con 
ſequences to the nation. The number of veſſels that ail 
upon it, loaded with all kinds of merchandiſe, and ſome of 
them from ſea to ſea, is daily increaſing.— The hiſtory of 
the Bargarran witches, in the neighbouring pariſh of Fr. 
ſkine, is well known to the curious. That this pariſh, in the 
dark ages, partook of the ſame frenzy, and that innocent per- 
ſons were ſacrificed at the ſhrine of cruelty, bigotry, and 
ſuperſtition, cannot be concealed. As late as the end of the 
laſt century, a woman was burnt for witchcraft at Sandy. 
ford, near the village, and the bones of the unfortunate vic- 
tim were lately found at the place. While we review 
with pity and regret, the deplorable fituation of human n. 
ture at that time, we feel a ſenfible pleaſure in contempla- 
ting the change that has already taken place, which is in- 
deed highly increaſed, by indulging the fond hope, that the 
period is faſt approaching, when all kinds of ſuperſtition and 
bigotry, will for ever be baniſhed, from the face of the earth. 


NUM. 
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NUMBER XVI. 


PARISH or CAMBUSLANG, 


(COUNTY OF LANARK.) 


By the Rev. Dr Jamts MEEK. 


Origin of the Name, 


os was anciently called Drumſargard *, 

from a barony, which ſeems to have comprehended 
the greateſt part of the pariſh. For ſeveral centuries, 
however, it has been known by its preſent name ; which 
it appears to have received, from the place where the kirk 
has ſtood for time immemorial, and from the ſaint to 
whom it was dedicated. Cam-eas, now changed into Ca- 
mus or Cambus, in the Gaelic language, ſignifies a crooked 
torrent or rivulet ; and Lan or Launus, now changed into 
lang, was the name of a ſaint, famous for being the found- 
er of many monaſteries f. The preſent kirk, which oc- 
cupies the very ſpot where the old kirk ſtood, is ſituated 
on the bank of a remarkably rapid and crooked rivulet ; 
and as moſt of the kirks were anciently put under the pro- 
tection of ſome tutelar ſaint, it is highly probable, that 
Vor. V. H h the 


* Ind. to Anderſ. Diplom. Scotise. 


| i Centum ſolus Monaſteriorum Fundator exflitiſſe fertur, Uſh. Antiq. 
Dit, Eccl. p. 472. | 
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the firſt kirk erected here was dedicated to St Lan or 
Launus. 


Situation and Eatent.—Cambuſlang is fituated in the 
county of Lanark, the Preſbytery of Hamilton, and the 
Synod of Glaſgow and Ayr. It is ſomething leſs than; 
miles ſquare, and may be ſtated as containing ahont $ 
ſquare miles in ſuperficial extent. The kirk, which is; 
miles S. E. from Glaſgow, and 6 miles W. from Hamil. 
ton, is nearer to the N. W. corner, than to any other 
boundary of the pariſh. 


Surface and Soil, Though beautifully diverſified with 
hill and dale, there are no high grounds in the pariſh, ex- 
cept Dichmount and Turnlea hills, which form a ridge a- 
bout half a mile broad, and extending near two miles from 
E. to W. From this ridge, which is nearer the ſouthern 
than the northern fide of the pariſh, the ground declines 
gently, and with many beautiful ſwellings, to Clyde on 
the N. and to Calder on the S. and E. In fo conſider- 
able a tract of country, there are different kinds of foll. 
Upon the ridge juſt now mentioned, and the adjacent 
fields, the foil is thin and gravelly. Along the banks of 
Clyde, it is partly a ligbt loam, and partly a light fand; 
but by far the moſt common, is a clayey ſoil, with a til 
bottom. 


Rivers, c.— Clyde, which bourtds this pariſh for near 
3 miles, is from 200 to 250 feet broad. It is a fine 
ſtream, when ſo full of water as to cover the whole chan- 
nel. Some high ſpring tides come up to the confines of 
this pariſh; but in general they do mot reach them by 
more than a mile. Clyde overflows its banks, at an ave- 


rage, between three and four times yearly. In floods, the 
| Water 
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water ſeldom riſes more than 17 feet above the bed of the 
river; but in the flood of 12th March 1782, the greateſt re- 
membered, or on record, it roſe 20 feet above the bed of the 
river, and 1 foot 6 inches higher than a memorable flood on 
the 24th September 1712. There is only one haugh, con- 
filling of 18 acres of very rich land, liable to be overflow- 
ed, Calder water, which is. the boundary of this pariſh, 
for upwards of 4 miles, is rapid and ſhallow ; the channel 
about 30 feet broad; but, in its ordinary ſtate, never co- 
vered with water. There are ſeveral rivulets in the pa- 
ri; but none of theſe, except one, ſo conſiderable as to 
merit particular notice. The principal branch of this one 
riſes on the confines of the pariſh of Carmannock, and at- 
ter a courſe of more than 3 miles, firſt E. and then N. 
falls . into Clyde, about 3 quarters of a mile below the 
kirk, It has different names at different places; but is 
here called the Kirk Burn; having loit its ancient name, 
which was probably Cam-eas, or the crooked burn, This 
rivulet, for about a mile before it falls into Clyde, is un- 
commonly wild and romantic. Agreeably to its ancient 
name, it makes ſeveral turnings and windings. In ſome 
places, its banks are open and covered with trees and 
bulges ; but for the moſt part, it is confined by bold and 
perpendicular rocks, from 50 to 100 feet high. 


Profpets.—This pariſh is diſtinguiſhed. by its beautiful 
ſcenery, and from the top of Dichmount, there is certain- 
ly one of the fineſt inland proſpects in Scotland. From 
Stirling caſtle, and from Moncreiff's hill, there are pro- 
ſpects in ſome reſpects ſuperior; but neither of them 
comprehends ſuch an extent of cultivated country, and ſo 
great a variety of hills and valleys. The higheſt part of 
Dichmount is only about 700 feet above the level of the 
lea; but even this ſmall elevation gives it a commanding 
15 view, 
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view, bounded in every direction, by diſtant high grounds, 
hills and mountains. Parts of 13 or 14 counties are viſi. 
ble. Placed on this eminence, the ſpeQator beholds to 
the S. E. Tinto, the Tweeddale and Pentland hills; and 
to the N. W. Ben Lomond, many of the hills of Cowal 
and Breadalbane; and among theſe laſt, the conical ſum. 
mit of Ben Loi, which 1s partly covered with ſnow, from 
the end of October to the beginning of July. But the 
beanties of this proſpect lie nearer at hand, and more im- 
mediately in view, comprehending the ſtrath of Clyde, from 
Lanark on the one hand, to Dumbarton on the other. A. 
midſt the amazing variety of objects, which here preſent 
themſelves to the eye of the ſpectator, the moſt ſtriking 
are, the windings of the river, and its banks adorned with 
villages, towns, and gentlemens ſeats ; the extenſive woods 
and plantations about Hamilton ; the magnificent ruins of 
Bothwell caſtle ; but above all, the large and populous city 


of Glaſgow, with its numerous ſpires and venerable cathe- 
dral. 


Air and Climate.—The air varies conſiderably here, as it 
does in every other pariſh, the ſurface of which is unequal, 
It is often mild and temperate on the banks of Clyde and 
Calder, while it is ſharp and cold in the internal and more 
elevated parts of the pariſh. The air, however, is favour- 
able to health; and this part of the country is not ſubjec 
to any peculiar epidemical diſtempers. Though there be 
no inſtances of extraordinary longevity ; yet there are ſe- 
veral perſons now alive, who are conſiderably above 80; 
and during the incumbency of the preſent miniſter, ſome 
have ſurvived 90. As a proof of the mildneſs of the cli- 
mate, it may be obſerved, that no ſnow has fallen in the 
lower part of the pariſh for many years paſt, which exceed- 
ed 6 inches in depth on plain ground; and, unleſs when it i 

blown 
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llonn into hollow and ſheltered places, it ſeldom lies more 
than 4 or 5 days. The quantity of rain which falls at Glaſ- 
gow, on an average of more than 20 years, is found to be al- 


moſt 31 inches. The quantity which falls here is probably 
ſomewhat leſs . 


Seate 


The juſteſt notion of the climate of this diſtrict, may, doubtleſs, be form- 
ed from the following abridgment of a regiſter, kept for 7 years, (from 1ſt 


January 1785 to ziſt December 1791,) at Cambuſlang manſe, which is ſitua_ 
ted about 200 feet above the level of the ſea. 


Mths. Barometer. Thermometer. | 2 Winds. 3 Weather. 
SELIG ATE Lad 

Ju. 129-55 30-47 38.201 38.2) 52 3 | 7 | 6 1s 31417 

Fed. 550 59 e et 38.9 5S | 131] 7 | 4] 15 2 || 14] 14 

Mar 9.69 30.50 28.60 39.7 58 18 9 en 5 [| 17 | 14 

April [29.72 30. 1 e 46.2 70 | 27 12 212 411713 

May 129-74 30.28 28.321] 52.3 | 80 | 36 wo | 3 | 15 3 [| 17 | 14 „ 

Tune [29.70 30.20'29.06|| 58.4 | 85 38 10 21286 3 18 | 12 1 

July 29.53 30-22 28.98 59.8 77 | 47 5 3118 5 12 | 19 

Aug. [29.61 30. 2602 8.900 59.3| 77 | 45 *:1:.a 3:29 3 [| 14 | 17 

Sept. [29-59 30-24 28.440 54-5 | 77 | 36 7] 4] 16 | 3 || 15 | 15 

Oct. | 29.51 . 28.380 47.8 65 26 10 41 14 3 1614117 

Nov. 29.48 30. 2428.48] 41.3 56 | 21 11610 3 || 18 | 12 

Dec. [29.39 . a 54 3-jj 9 5 | 14 3 || 15} 16 

[9.59 30.65/28.2cl[ 47.9 85 386 | 3.91145 | 3.3 i 


The three firſt columns, contgin the mean and extreme height of the Ba- 
rometer ; the three next, the mean and extreme height of the Thermometer ; 
the four 3 che average number of days, in which the wind blew from | 
the N. E. the S. E. the S. W. and the N. W. quarters; the two laſt, the ave- 


rage 
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State of Property. — On the ſuppoſition, that the pariſh 
contains 8 ſquare miles in ſuperficial extent, there are, on 
the whole, about 4032 Scotch acres; and allowing 232 
acres for braes, planting, roads, and waſte ground, there 
remain 3800 acres of arable land. The rate of arable 
land is from 105. to 40 8. per acre; but the average rate 
of land does not exceed 155. per acre. Now 3800 acres, 
at 15 8. per acre, amount to L. 2850, which is about the 
preſent rental, The property of the pariſh is divided a. 
mong 11 heritors. His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, to 
whom about two thirds of it belongs, may be conſidered 


as the only non-refiding heritor. Three others, indeed, 


dwell within the confines of neighbouring pariſhes; but 
are ſo very near this pariſh, that they farm part of their 
own lands in it. Below is a ſtate of the number of acre 
belonging to the ſeveral heritors, with their valued rent, 
and alſo their real rent, eſtimating the land which the re- 
ſiding heritors poſſeſs, at the ordinary rate of ſuch land in 
the neighbourhood. 


Eſtates, 


rage number of dry and wet days. The Barometer was every day mark- 
ed at $ o'clock in the morning, .and 10 o'clock at night ; and the Ther- 
mometer, not only at theſe times, but alſo at 2 o'clock afternoon ; ſo that 
columns firſt and fourth, expreſs the mean height between theſe extremes 
of the day. 
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Eſtates, Acres. Val. rent Scotch money. Real rent Engliſh money. 


1 2510 L. 2218 15 8 L. 1668 0 o 
2 630 $23 $. © 670 0 0 
3 300 263 © © % 8 
4 160 '+ WH 8, 100 © © 
5 40 68 0 © "0 0 © 
6 40 60 O © 
7 40 50 © 0 
8 40 — 30 © 0 
9 20 19 0 0 16 © © 
10 16 | 10 © © 
11 4 10 10 © 6 0 8 


— — — 


3800 L. 3235 17 4 L. 2850 0 © 

To the above ſum of L. 2850 muſt be added the produce 
of a confiderable colliery belonging to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, amounting to L. 250 a-year, which makes the preſent 
yearly rental L. 3100. About 330. acres are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the 10 heritors above mentioned. All the reſt of 
the pariſh is in the hands of 50 tenants, who may be claſſed 
differently, according to their reſpective rents. There is one 
tenant who pays above L..600, two who pay above L. 1800, 
ten who pay L. 50 and upwards, 19 who pay L. 20 and 
upwards, and 18 who pay leſs than L. 20. 


Cultivation and Produce, —Almoſt the whole pariſh is ara- 
ble, and the greateſt part of it as well cultivated as any lands 
in the neighbourhood. It yields all the ordinary kinds of 
grain produced in Scotland. Oats, peaſe, beans, and barley, 
have been raiſed from time immemorial; but ſince the 
middle of this century, wheat, potatoes, rye- graſs, and clo- 
ver have been introduced, and it is chiefly by 1 the produce of 
theſe laſt, that many of the farmers now pay their rents. 
The number of acres in the different kinds of grain, &c. 


with 
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with the average value of each, at a moderate rate, is as 
follows : 


Grain, &c. Acres, Produce per acre. Price per bell. Total value. 
Oats, 950 5 bolls 158. L. 3562 10 0 
Wheat, 180 8— 2058. 1440 © 0 
Peaſe & beans, 190 4— 16s. 608 o o 
Barley, 160 5 — 16s. 640 © oO 
Potatoes, 16 10 9s. 6d. 665 0 0 
Hay, 400 132 ſtone, 5 d. p. ſt. 1 too o o 
Paſture, 1720 12 8. 6d. per acre, 1075 © © 
Fallow, 130 Oo 0 0 
3800 L. gogo 10 © 


About 40 years ago, oats were almoſt the only grain ſown 
here, the quantity of black ſtuff and barley being inconſi- 
derable ; and though there be ſtill a greater number of 
acres in oats than in all other kinds of grain, yet that num- 
ber is daily diminiſhing. All the oats raiſed at preſent are 
not ſufficient to ſupply the demands of the pariſh. The 
practice of ſowing wheat was introduced about the year 
1760, and fince that time, the quantity ſown has been gra- 
dually increaſing. It is now the favourite crop with thoſe 
farmers, who poſſeſs that half of the pariſh which lies next 
to Clyde. Wheat is ſown on all kinds of ſoil; but 
the clayey, which is indeed the moſt common, is found to 


anſwer beſt, becauſe the crop ſuffers leaſt by the froſty 


nights and ſunſhine days in the ſpring. The greateſt part of 
the wheat ſown here is on ſummer fallow, and after 4 or 5 
repeated plowings. It is doing the farmers no more than ju- 
ſtice to ſay, that they ſpare neither labour nor expence to 
raiſe great crops of wheat; and, from the yearly increaſing 
quantity, it may be preſumed, they find that their labour 


and expence turn out to a good account. Glaſgow dung . 


is the principal manure employed for raiſing a wheat we 


MM a> <6 9 2 a ww =. 2m + a . cd =. oi ©. ts. 
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A cart of dung in Glaſgow, by the time it 1s carried to the 
dunghill without the town, coſts 1 8. 6d.; but this cart is 
ſo large, that two of them make three of thoſe that are 
brought to the country, which therefore coſt only 18. each. 
The expence of carriage depends on the diſtance ; but the 
carriage of one cart to the diſtance of 6 miles, cannot be eſti- 
mated at leſs than 1s. 6 d. and it requires 45 carts to dung 
an acre of land for wheat. Beſides dung, lime is alſo com- 
monly employed. The lime is brought from the neigh- 
bouring pariſh of Kilbride. When carried to the diſtance 
of 4 miles, it coſts about 10 8. the chalder, and 4 chalders, 
are neceſſary for an acre of wheat land. The whole ex- 
pence, therefore, of preparing and ſowing an acre of land 
with wheat, at the diſtance of 6 miles from Glaſgow, and 
4 miles from Kilbride, ſuppoſing every article to be paid 
in money, may be eſtimated thus: 


5 plowings at 8s. - L.2 © 


2 
45 carts dung at 2 8. 6d. 5 12 6 
4 chalders lime at 108. - * 0. 0 
4 boll ſeed wheat at 20s. - 0 10 © 
2 years rent at 15 8. S 6 S- © 
1112 6 


It may well be ſuppoſed, that the farmer's labour and ex- 
pence will ſeldom be paid by the firſt crop; but if it be 
nearly paid, he muſt be a conſiderable gainer; for land, 
which has been treated in this manner, will be in ſuch or- 
der, that he will be amply repaid by the ſucceeding crops. 
The practice of planting potatoes in the fields, was introdu- 
c:d about the ſame time with that of ſowing wheat, and is 
now common over all the pariſh. Though potatoes coſt a 
great deal of work, yet they not only make a plentiful re- 
turn, but alſo leave the ground in ſuch a condition, that 


the farmers ſow it with wheat, and have good crops, but 
Vor. V Ii * 


not 
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not equal to thoſe after ſummer fallow. All the wheat, ex. 
cept what is preſerved for ſeed, and, at leaſt, a third of the 
potatoes, are ſold in Glaſgow. 


Implements of Huſbandry.—In this pariſh there are about 
70 ploughs, moſtly of the old Scotch faſhion, but not ſo 
heavy and clumſy as formerly, Every conſiderable farm. 
er has at leaſt two ploughs, a larger and a leſs. The lar. 
ger is drawn by 3 horſes, and always employed where one 
plowing only 1s neceſſary, and alſo for the firſt ploy. 
ings, where more are neceſſary, The leſs is drawn by: 
horſes, and employed in all ſubſequent plowings after the 
firſt or ſecond. Many of the farmers are of opinion, that 
Small's chain plough, drawn by 2 horſes, does not tum 
their wet ſtiff clayey ſoil effectually. It is uſed, however, 
by ſome farmers, in light dry land, and, by others, in gi- 
ving the laſt plowings to ſummer fallow, and both find it 
to anſwer abundantly well. There are two corn mills, one 
on the Calder, and another on the Clyde; the latter is ca- 
pable of grinding 30 or 40 bolls a-day, and it is almoſt 
conſtantly employed, in winter and ſpring, by the farmen 
in the neighbourhood, and in ſummer and autumn by the 
dealers in foreign grain, in and about Glaſgow. In ſome 
ſeaſons 2000 bolls of foreign oats have been milled here, 
and in every ſeaſon above 1000. Here thirlage ſtill conti- 
nues. 


Effects connection with Glaſgow, —This and the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes depend, in a great meaſure, on Glal- 
gow; which is the market where they ſell every thing they 


can ſpare, and buy every thing they want. The ſtate of 


manufactures and commerce in that city extends its influ 
ence over all the adjacent country. Glaſgow is happily 
fituated for carrying on trade with America; and ever 

| | | | 4 
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ſince the Union of the two kingdoms, has availed itſelf, in 
ſome degree, of this advantage. Its manufactures and 
commerce had been advancing gradually, though ſlowly, 
from that period to the middle of the century, when it 
| firſt began to make a rapid progreſs. This was chiefly 
owing to the great increaſe of the tobacco trade, which 
had hitherto been much obſtructed by the dealers in that 
commodity, reſiding in London, Briſtol, Liverpool, and 
Whitehaven. Theſe dealers, after all their attempts to de- 
ſtroy this trade had proved abortive, were obliged to aban- 
don them, and from that time, which was towards the mid - 
dle of the century, the tobacco trade of Glaſgow was car- 
ried on with equal vigour and ſucceſs. In conſequence of 
this luctative trade, the city and its inhabitants, in a ſhort 
time, aſſumed a different appearance. A new and better 
ſtile was introduced in building, and in furniture, as well as 
in dreſs and living. Theſe improvements in Glaſgow ſoon 
began to ſhew themſelves in the ſurrounding country. An 
increaſing demand for the articles which land produces, and 
2 conſequent riſe of prices in the market, gave life and vi- 
gour to the exertions of the farmer. Growing wealth begat 
new wants, and a taſte for imitation began to operate. The 
farmer, as well as the merchant, came by degrees to reliſh 
the conveniencies, and even the luxuries of life; a remark- 
able change took place in his lodging, clothing, and manner 
of living. The difference in the ſtate of the country, in the 
value of land and mode of cultivation, in the price of pro- 
viſions and the wages of labour, in food and cloathing, be- 


tween the years 1759 and 1790, deſerves to be ;particularly 
recorded, 


1750. 1790. 
The land rent of the pa- The land rent of the pariſh 


L. 1000, ex. 


riſk probably did not exceed role to L. 2850, No graſſums 
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1 750. 
L. 1000, including double in- 


tereſt for graſſums, or ſums 
of money paid by the te- 
nants, when they entered in- 
to the poſſeſſion of their farms. 

Every farm was diſtinguiſh- 
ed into croft and field land. 
The former, which ſeldom ex- 
ceeded a fifth of the whole, 
lay near the farm houſe, was 
frequently manured and con- 
ſtantly in tillage. The lat- 
ter, which lay at a diſtance 
from the farm houſe, was ne- 
ver manured, but ſometimes 
in tillage, though oftener in 
paſture. 

Moſt of the farms run-rig, 
that is, the lands of one far- 
mer intermixed with thoſe of 
another. 

No incloſures, but a very 
few about gentlemens houſes. 


Every field contained a 


Account 


1790. 
expected by the landlord, o 
paid by the tenant, 


The diſtinction between 
croft and field land, entirely 
aboliſhed, and every part of 
the farm treated in the ſame 
manner. | 


All the farms laid out in 
ſuch a manner, as to be moſ 
convenient for the farmer. 


All the 3 divided, and 
ſome of them ſubdivided with 


hawthorn hedges. 
No balks now to be ſeen; 


number of balks, or waſte the whole field cultivated. 


ſpaces between the ridges, 
full of ſtones and buſhes. 

The ridges crooked, very 
high in the middle, and of- 
ten unequal in breadth. 

The tenants bound to 
lead their landlord's coals, 
and to give him ſome day's 

work 


The ridges ſtraight, reduced 
to a proper ſwell in the mid- 
dle, and to a regular breadth 

Theſe ſervices wholly 1 
boliſhed, and the tenants a 


lowed to beſtow all their at- 
tention 


1750. 
work in ſeed time and har- 
veſt. 

The roads narrow and 
wugh, ſcarcely paſſable with 
carts in ſummer, and in win- 
ter ſo deep as to be hardly 
paſſable with horſes. 

A few ſmall carts, the 
wheels entirely of wood. 


No wheat, no hay made 
of clover and rye-graſs, 
no potatoes planted in the 
helds, 

No wheat bread, no ſu- 
gar and tea uſed, but by 
people of wealth and faſhion, 
and not much by them. 

Little butcher meat con- 
ſumed ; no fat cattle killed, 
except by gentlemen, and 
lome of the greateſt far- 
mers, 


Beef and mutton ſold at 
Martinmas from 2 s. 6d. to 
38. per ſtone *. 

Butter ſold from 3 d. to 
d. per Ib. Cheeſe from 1 d. 


to 


u the lb 
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1790. 

tention and induſtry upon 
their own farms. 


Good roads, and paſſable 
at all times, both for carts and 
horſes. 


About 170 large carts, 
the wheels bound with ſtrong 
iron rings, and ſome of them 
with iron axles. 

About 650 acres in theſe 
crops. 


Wheat bread uſed by all, 
ſugar and tea occaſionally by 
many. 


A great deal of butcher- 
meat conſumed ; fat cattle 
killed by all farmers, tradeſ- 
men and manufaQurers; up- 
wards of 100 head of fat cattle 
killed yearly. 

Ditto from 5 s. to 7 8. per 
ſtone, 


Butter fold from 6 d. to 
12d. per Ib. Cheeſe from 3d. 
to 


n this diſtrict, beef and mutton, butter and cheeſe are ſold by Tron 
Leight, conſiſting of 16 Ib. in the ſtone, and 22 ounce in the! Ib.; but oat- 
neal is ſold by Troy weight, conſiſting of 16 Ib in the ſtone, and 16 ounces 
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1750. 


to 2 d. per lb. Eggs from 
1 d. to 2 d. per dozen. 


cording to the fiars of the 
Archbiſhoprick of Glaſgow, 


11 8. 8 d. per boll, or 83 d. 


per peck. 
Vearly average of oat- 


meal, according tothe fiars of 
the Archbiſhoprick of Glaſ- 
gow, from 1711 to 1950 in- 
clufive, nearly 1086. 2d. A d 
per boll, or 78 d. per peck. 


Price 


Theſe articles, relating to the value of oat - meal, are taken from the re. 
cords of the Univerſity of Glaſgow. It merits particular notice, that though 
oat-meal has riſen in price a good deal, yet it has not riſen in proportion to 
other articles of proviſion. This, it is apprehended, may be aſcribed to the 
I The price of oat-meal has been prevented from riſing 
aa high ax it would naturally do, by acts of Parliament, allowing the in- 
portation of dats and oat-meal from other countries, when they exceed 1 
certain rate. 2. The demand for oat-meal is leſſened by the increaſing de 
mand for other kinds of proviſion ; ſuch as butcher meat, flour, various 
kinds of vegetables and roots, but eſpecially potatoes, which may be (aid, 
without exaggeration, to ſupply the iuhabitants of this country with foot 
for three or four months annually. It may be thought, that the price ad 
oat-meal is hindered from riſing in proportion to other kinds of proviſion, 
by the greater quantity of oats now raiſed, ia conſequence of the late im- 
provements in agriculture. But, whether the quantity of oats now raiſed, 
be much greater than formerly, may be queſtioned. It is certain, that. in 
conſequence of a better ſyſtem of agriculture, much heavier crops of oats att 
raiſed upon the land in tillage ; but it is equally certain, that there is much 
leſs land in tillage, and that there are many thouſands of acres now in 
wheat, potatoes, hay and paſture, which were formerly in oats. Some good 
judges are of opinion, that the quantity of oats now raiſed, is not much 
greater than it was 40 years ago; and that the principal cauſe of the riſe i 
the price of oat-meal fince that time, is the very great ue of oats no- 


following cauſes : 


conſumed in feeding horſes. 
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1799. 
to 6d. per Ib. Eggs fron 
5 d. to 10 d. per dozen. 


Value of oat-meal, accor. 
ding to ditto, 16s. 8 d. jy 


boll, or 124 d. per peck. 


Yearly average of ot. 
meal, according to ditto, from 
1751 to 1790 incluſive, near 
ly 14s. 104d. per boll, at 
II vs d. per peck ", 


Ditto, 


— 
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1750. 

Price of a draught horſe 
from L. 5 to L. 10. 

A milk cow, from L. 2 to 
L 4. 

A ſheep, from 3s. to 68. 

A hen, from 6 d. to gd. 

Yearly wages of a man- 
ſervant, beſides his mainte- 
nance. from L. 3 to L. 4. 

Yearly wages of a maid- 


ſervant, beſides her mainte- 


nance, from L. 1, 10s. to 
L 2. 

Wages of a day-labour- 
er, from 6 d. to 7 d. 

A man in harveſt, per day 
| 

A woman in harveſt, per 
day, 6 d. 

A maſon, per day, from 
$d.to 10 d. 

A wright, per day, from 
d. to d. 

A tailor, beſides meat, 
ber day, 4d. 

When a farmer's family 
went to the kirk, or to a 
market, he and his ſons 
wore ſuits of home made 
cloch, plaiden hoſe, and blue 
Tr black bonnets; his wife 
ad daughters were dreſſed 
in gowns of their own ſpin- 
ning, cloth cloaks and hoods, 

worſted 


1790. 
Ditto, from L. 15, to 
L. 25. 
Ditto, from L. 5 to L. g. 


Ditto, from 9 s. to 18 8s. 


Ditto, from 18. to 28. 
Ditto, from L. 8, to L. 10. 


Ditto, from L. 4, to L. 5. 


Ditto, from 15s. 2 d. to 
1 8. 4 d. 
Ditto, xs. 6 d. 


Ditto, Is. 


Ditto, from 15. 8 d. to 
2 8. 

Ditto, from 18. 6 d. to 
1 8. 8 d. 

Ditto, from 10 d. to 18. 


When a farmer's family 


went to the kirk, or to a 
market, he and his ſons wore 
ſuits of Engliſh cloth, worſt- 
ed or cotton ſtockings and 
hats; his wife and daughters 
were dreſſed in printed calli- 


co or ſilk gowns, ſcarlet or 
filk cloaks, ſilk bonnets, white 
| thread 
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9 6 %/%/rpůł„AS̃ 1790. 
worſted ſtockings and leather thread ſtockings, and clo 
ſhoes. ſhoes. 


Colliery, &c.—The greateſt part of the inhabitants are far. 
mers and day-labourers ; but beſides ordinary tradeſmen and 
artificers, ſuch as maſons, wrights, &c. there are a good 
number of colliers, weavers, and cotton ſpinners. The coal. 
work has been of long ſtanding, and is ſaid to be the oldeſt in 
the neighbourhood of Glaſgow. There are about 100 col. 
pits which have been wrought. If each of theſe, at an + 
verage, be ſuppoſed to have laſted only 4 years, the coil. 
work muſt have been wrought for 4 centuries, and this car. 
ries it back, till within little more than a century, of the fil 
knowledge of coal as a fuel in Scotland“. The field, in 
which the coals are found, lies on the ſouth fide of Clyde, 
and may be about a mile ſquare. It has a general ſlope to- 
wards the river, with conſiderable ſwellings here and there; 
and, in ſeveral places, is cut and broken by rivulets. In thi 
field there are known to be 5 ſtrata, or ſeams of coal, of dit 
ferent thicknefles, and at different diſtances from one ano- 
ther. Theſe ſeams are always nearly parallel to one ano- 
ther, but not parallel to the ſurface of the earth, having their 
dip or declination towards Clyde. At the river they lit 
many feet deep, but rife gradually till they crop out, « 
reach the ſurface within leſs than a mile and an half of i. 
The nearer you approach to Clyde, the dip is ſo _—_— 

; leb, 


* The earlieſt evidence of the uſe of coal as a fuel in Scotland, is ſaid 1 
be a charter of William de Obervill, in which he grants liberty to the ib. 
bot and convent of Dunfermline, to open a coal-pit upon his lands of Fe. 
tyncrieff, This charter is dated the day before the feaſt of St Ambro#, 
in March 1291, Davidſon's Accounts of the Chamb. of Scotl. Apps 
No. I. ; 
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Jeſs, but is one foot in 4 or 5, at a diſtance from it“. One 
of the moſt important points to be attended to, in working 
coal, is to do it in ſuch a manner as to keep clear of water» 
and this till lately was done by a level, which conducted the 
water from the different coal pits to Clyde. But the coal 
could not be wrought dry in this way, whenever it was 
lower than the bed of the river. This diſadvantage in- 
duced the preſent poſſeſſor to ereQ a ſteam engine in 1987 
by means of which, the coal can be wrought dry at a much 
greater depth than formerly. The collicry gives employ- 
ment to 62 men, young and old.. Of theſe 42 are employed 
below ground, and 20 above. As the work of the former 
is laborious, hazardous and diſagreeable, ſo their profit is 
great in proportion to that of other workmen. They are 
furniſhed with a houſe and coal for fuel, and have 6 d. for 
every cart. An ordinary collier can eaſily dig 4 carts, for 
which he receives 28. 2d. a-day; and, if he works every 
day, 13s. a-week. Thoſe who work above ground, are al- 
ſo furniſhed with houſes and coal for fuel, and have from 
10 d. to 18. 2d. a-day. The wages of colliers and other 
incidental expences may amount to L. 2000 per annum. 
About 600 carts of coals are put out weekly; and conſe. 
quently above 30,000 yearly. The ancient and preſent 
price of coals cannot be compared with accuracy, on ac- 
count of the difference in weight and meaſure. About 
Vor. V, K E 1750, 


* The colliers call the declination of a ſeam downwards the dip of the 
cal, and its inclination upwards, the crop of the coal. It is a curious fact 
and well-worthy of notice, that not only all the ſtrata of coal, but alſo all 
the ſtrata of freeſtone, have their dip towards Clyde, on both ſides of it, 
that is, the coal and tone on the ſouth fide of the river, have their declina- 
tion to the north ; and, on the contrary, the cual and ſtone. on the north 
ide of the river, have their declination to the ſouth, How this fact is to be 
counted for, it is not eaſy to ſay, 
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1750, the cart ſold on the coal-hill at 9 d. If it then 
weighed goo weight, the price of coals was juſt 1 d. per 100 
weight. At preſent, the cart ſells on the coal-hill at 2s. 3d 
It is ſaid to weigh 1200 weight, conſequently the price of 
coals is 2xd. per 109 weight, which 1s more than double 
their price 40 years ago. 


Weavers, —The weaving of holland, or fine linen, was 
begun here about 60 years ago, and gave employment to a 
few looms. The weavers bought the yarn, wove it into 
cloth, bleached the cloth and carried it to market; fo that 
they engroſſed ſeveral buſineſſes, which are now almoſt en. 
tirely ſeparate, Towards the middle of the century, the 
weaving of lawns and cambricks came in place of holland, 
or fine linen. The yarn was now furniſhed by dealers in 
that commodity in Glaſgow, to whom the weavers return- 
ed it in webs, for which they received payment according 
to their quantity and quality. In 1783, the weaving of 
muſlin was introduced, which, for ſeveral years paſt, has 
given employment to all the weavers here, except a few 
who make webs for their country neighbours. About the 
ſame time, the art of weaving received a conſiderable im- 
provement, by the introduction of the fly-ſhuttle, which 1 
now generally uſed. It enables the weaver to do more 
work, with greater eaſe to himſelf, and which is of {til 
higher importance, the erect poſition of his body is favour- 
able to health. An ordinary weaver can eaſily make 10s. 
a-week. In this pariſh there are 120 weavers, including 


journeymen and apprentices, who may be ſuppoſed to gan 
about L. 2800 per annum, 


Cotton Work. —In 178), a cotton work was eſtabliſhed at 

a village called Flemington, At preſent, it conſiſts of 2 
carding machines and 17 jennies, including 1 for roving and 
| 2 for 
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2 for ſlabbing. Each of the jennies ſpins 84 threads at once. 
The carding machines are driven by water, which 1s col- 
leted from many different ſprings, into a reſervoir at the 
foot of Dichmount hill, and conveyed from thence to. the 
cotton work, about + of a mile diſtant, partly by an open 
runner, and partly by wooden pipes. An ordinary cotton 
ſpinner can gain about 10s. a week. This work gives em- 
ployment to 50 people old and young, and occaſions a circu- 
lation of about L. 500 a- year. 


Roads and Bridges.—Roads have of late become objects 
of great conſequence, and much labour and expence are 
now beſtowed upon them. The moſt public road is that 
from Hamilton to Glaſgow, which paſſes through the pa- 
nin from eaſt to weſt. This road was originally made by 
the ſtatute work ; but was ſome years ago improved, and 
has fince been kept in repair, by a toll levied at a turnpike 
near Glaſgow. There are two other roads, much fre- 
quented by coal, lime, and ironſtone carts, which croſs the 
pariſh from ſouth to north. Both of theſe were made, and 
are ſtill ſupported by the ſtatute work, which is converted 
into money, at the rate of 158. for each plough, and 28. 
for each houſeholder. The only bridges within the pariſh 
are on rivulets, but there are two bridges on Calder water. 
One of theſe, probably the oldeſt in this diſtrict, is called 
Prior bridge, either becauſe it was built at the expence, or 
tor the convenience, of the priory in Blantyre. 


Church, &c.—The miniſter's living conſiſts of 118 bolls 
12 pecks of oat-meal, L. 30 of money, 100 merks for 
communion elements, a manſe, and about 44 atres of 
glebe ; which, in whole, valuing the oat-meal at 1139. the 
peck, is worth L. 140 per annum. The kirk, which is a 
neat plain edifice, was built in 1743, and the manſe in 1756; 
but 
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but both have been repaired fince, and are at preſent 
in good order. His Grace the Duke of Hamilton is patron 


and titular. 


School. For ſeveral years paſt, the ſchool has been in 2 
flouriſhing condition. The ſchoolmaſter has 200 merks of 
falary, with a houſe and garden, The rate of education 


for quarter is, Engliſh 15. 6d.; writing 28.; arithmetic 


28. 6d.; and Latin 3s. The number of ſcholars within 
the pariſh is from 60 to 70; and of boarders, at L. 20 per 
annum, from 10 to 15. The ſchoolmaſter's living, exclu- 
ſive of the profit ariſing from his boarders, is about L. 40 


yearly. 


Poor's Funds. — There are in this pariſh two conſiderable 
mortifications in favour of the poor. In 1615, James Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, in conjunction with Mr John Howiſon, 
miniſter of Cambuſlang, mortified a ſum. of money, the 
yearly intereſt of which was directed to be employed for 
maintaining in an hoſpital at Hamilton, 8 poor men, 2 of 
whom were always to belong to the pariſh of Cambullang, 
Gabriel Hamilton, of Weſtburn, in 1700, mortified 600 
merks, the intereſt of which was to be laid out in buying 
ſhoes and hoſe to the indigent. Befides theſe mortifications, 
the poor's ſtock amounts to L. 350; the intereſt of this 
ſtock, with the ordinary collection on Sundays, and mort- 
cloth dues, which may be about L. 15, yield a ſum ſufficient 
without any aſſeſſment, to ſupply the wants of the poor. 


Population.—The ſtate of population for the laſt 46 
years, may be exactly aſcertained by the report made to 
Dr Webſter in 1755, and by three ſeparate liſts taken by 
the preſent incumbent : 
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Yar T months|Perſons Males Females |Families| Average of families. | 
Years & month Perſons male erage 0 

1755» 934 

1775, Jan. [1096 | 547] 549 | 238 | 42 nearly, 
1783, May. 1088 529] 559 230 42 nearly. 

| 1791, April/z288 | 657] 631 | a8o | 44 exadtly. | 


Perſons. 
Inhabitants as above, 1288 
Aged below 10, 337 
— between 10 & 20, 240 
20 & 50, 517 
50 & 70, 154 
— above 70, 40 
Born in the Highlands 
and Weſtern Iſles, 
about - 40 
Married couples, 193 
Widowers, 14 : 
Widows, 5 5 69 
Unmarried houſehold- 
ers, male & female, 44 
Diſſenters from the E- 
ſtabliſned Church, 
about A 60 


Reſiding 


The population, which had been rather retrograde than even 
ſtationary, between January 1775 and May 1783, has, 
ſince the latter period, received an augmentation of 44 fami- 
lies, and 200 perſons ; and this augmentation has ariſen, —— 
iſt, from the increaſe of weavers, fince the weaving of muſlin 
was introduced; 2dly, from the eſtabliſhment of the cotton - 
work at Flemington, which has brought 12 new families to 
the pariſh ; and 3dly, from the increaſe of colliers, ſince the 
erection of the ſteam engine. 


Population Table, April 1791. 


Perſons. 
Day-labourers, 27 
Men-ſervants, 65 
Women-ſervants, 67 132 
Colliers, including coal- 
hill men, 62 
Weavers, including jour- 
neymen, &c. 120 
Cotton ſpinners, inclu- 
ding boys & girls, 50 
Maſons and wrights, 
including journeymen 
and apprentices, 14 


Smiths, including ditto, 8 


Shoemakers, 6 
Tailors, 4 
Millers, including ſer- 
vants, - 4 
Retailers 


| 
| 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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: Perſons. Perſons, 
Reſiding in 6 villages, _ Retailers of Britiſh ſpi- 
being moſtly col- rits, - 11 
liers, weavers, and Grocers, - ; 
cotton ſpinners, 677 Carters, - 7 
Refiding i in the country, Gardeners, - 3 
being moſtly farm- Plaiſterers . 
ers and cottagers, 611 Thatchers — I 
Reſiding heritors, 7 Surgeon 2 1 
Feuers and ſub-feuers, 24 Midwives, - 2 
Farmers, whoſe rent as Schoolmaſter, A I 
above L. 20, 32 Miniſter, - l 


below L. 20, 18 


Houſes For ſeveral years fince 176), when the 
Duke of Hamilton let his lands in larger farms than 
formerly, there were a conſiderable number of houſes un- 
inhabited ; and ſome few of them allowed to go to ruin. 
But all of them that remain are now repaired, and full of 
people. Since 1783, 16 good new houſes have been built 
in which about 24 families are well lodged. Seven year 
ago, there were only 8 families living in a paltry village 
near the kirk ; but at preſent, there are 3 times that num- 
ber. 


Horſes, Black Cattle and Sheep, In this diſtrict, there 
are 180 horſes, all of which, a very few excepted, are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land. Theſe horſes are moſt 
ly raiſed in the ſhires of Renfrew and Ayr, and bought 
by the farmers, in the markets of Glaſgow and Rutber- 
glen. The number of black cattle is 630, of which about 
300 are milk cows. The reſt are partly black cattle, in 
tended for the market; but chiefly young cattle reel 


by the farmers, for preſerving their ſtock. The 87 
profit 
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profit of milk cows, at an average, may be about L. 3. 
The farmers find it more advantageous to make their milk 
into butter than into cheeſe ; of which laſt, they make no 
note than what ſupplies their own families. Almoſt all 
the butter and churned milk they can ſpare, is ſold in 
Glaſgow. The ſheep are 410 in number, and all of the 


Engliſh ſheep, which the farmers paſture along with their 
cows. A. public ſpirited gentleman has lately got a ſcore 
of the Cheviot breed, which are ſmaller in fize, but finer 
in wool, and promiſe to do well in this part of the coun- 
try. 


Minerals. —Befides plenty of coal and ſome ironſtone, 
there are vaſt beds of freeſtone over the whole pariſh; 
except on the ridge formed by. Dichmount and Turnlea 
hills, which conſiſt of whin, and furniſh abundance of good 
materials for making roads. On the banks of the kirk- 
burn, there is a ſpecies of freeſtone of excellent quality, 
white, hard and cloſe of the grain ; conſequently capable 
of being made very ſmooth and beautiful. This ſpecies is 


w I . 


diſtance. A ſtratum of marble, from 6 to 12 inches thick, 
u known to extend over a conſiderable part of the pariſh. 
like the coal, it has its dip towards Clyde ; and wherever 


. coal-pits have been ſunk, it has been found at. the depth 
5 of from 180 to 200 feet. At ſuch a depth, it could not 
x de cafily come at; but there is a place on the kirk- burn 
. Where it has been dug at different times. It is of a dark 
5 brown colour, beautifully variegated with white, and 


takes a good poliſh. Of this marble, there are ſeveral 
labs in the palace of Hamilton, a chimney-piece in the 
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College Library at Glaſgow, and three pair of ſolid Jani 
in Mr Dundas's new built houſe at Duddingſtoun . 
Familie: 


* Dichmount hill, * ſeems to haye been anciently a place of firength 
or defence. There are appearances of a ſort of earthen rampart, which 
encompaſſed it a little below the ſummit ; and on the very ſummit, there 
are ſtill plain veſtiges of buildings. The ruins of theſe buildings wen 
conſiderable about 10 years ago; but ſince that time, the ſtones and rub. 
biſh have been removed for making dikes, and repairing roads. The 
preſent poſſeſſor, when digging a few years ago on the ſummit of the hill, 
diſcovered the foundation of a circular building, about 24 feet in dia. 
meter. The ſtones had been carefully joined together, but no ſigns of 
mortar could be obſerved. They were freeſtones ; and muſt have been 
carried with much labour, from a diſtance, as the ſtones, which are found 
in great abundance upon the hill, are all whin. From the figure of 
this building, and the place where it ſtood, it is conjectured to hare 
been a fturris ſpeculatoria, or watch-tower: and for ſuch an edifice, 
a better fituation could not have been choſen. From it one could 
ſee and be ſeen almoſt in all directions, more than 15 miles; and in 
ſome, more than 50. About a mile E. from the kirk, there is a ſmall 
ridge terminated on the W. by a circular mount, level on the top, about 
20 feet in height, and 140 feet in diameter. This mount, from its regu- 
larity, is plainly the work of art, and reſembles thoſe artificial mounts, 
on which the Britons and Saxons built their fortreſſes f. When the 
ſouth of Scotland was poſſeſſed by the Britons and Saxons, it is probable 
that one of their fortreſſes might ſtand on this mount; but however ths 
may be, it is certain, that the caſtle of Drumſargard | ſtood upon it. A 
great barony was annexed to this caſtle z which muſt have been a place 


of conſiderable ſtrength, as it was ſurrounded by wet and marſhy ground 
that 


* Dichmount, or rather Dichmound, in the Saxon or Teutonic language, 
ſignifies a rampart of protection or of peace, 

+ The Britons and Saxons built their fortreſſts on artificial mounts. Tit 
Normans built on the firm and natural ſoil or rock ; but often made uſe of 
theſe mounts, which they found to have been the ſite of a Britiſh or Sax! 
caſtle. Pen. Tour in Wales, 17170, p. 25%. 

t Drumſargard, er Druim-ſearg-aird, in Gaelic, ſignifies the ridge if © 
or parched height; a name which is deſcriptive, either of the Partial 
ſpot where the caſtle ſtood, or of a long ridge, at a little diſtance from il. 
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Families. There are few conſiderable eſtates in this pa- 
riſh, and all of them have probably at different periods, 
been detached from the barony of Drumſargard. On the 
8. ſide of Dichmount, ſtands Latrick, which, about the 
beginning of the laſt century, was the ſeat of a Sir John 
Hamilton, whoſe family is extinct, and the eſtate is now in 
the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Hamilton. On the N. fide of 
the ſame hall, ſtands the houſe of Gilbertſield, which, from 
an inſcription above one of the windows, appears to have 
been built in 1607. This place was long the reſidence of 
a family of the name of Cunningham. About the begin- 
ning of this century, the eſtate was purchaſed by the laird 
of Weſtburn. Lieutenant William Hamilton, the friend 
and poetical correſpondent of Allan Ramſay, lived many 
years, firſt at Gilbertfield, and then at Latrick, where he 
died, 24th May 1751, at an advanced age. The moſt 
confiderable refiding family at preſent, is that of John Ha- 
milton, Eſq; of Weſtburn. This gentleman is deſcended 

Vor. V. LI from 


that could eaſily be flooded, except on the E. where it is ſaid to have 
been defended by a draw-bridge. The ſituation was doubtleſs well 
choſen for a place of ſecurity in diſorderly times; and, though only a- 
bout 60 or 70 feet higher than the adjacent ground, the proſpect from 
it would always be extenſive and commanding, but is now highly rich 
and beautiful. About 20 years ago, there were ſome remains of this an- 
cient caſtle ; but now no. veſtige of it is to be ſeen. The ſtones of it 
were employed in building the farm houſes, called Hall. ſide, becauſe 
they ſtood in the near neighbourhood of the great hall. The tenant, 
who is now in poſſeſſion of it, has dug from its ruins many carts of ſtones, 
ſome of which were hewn and had iron crooks in them, upon which doors 
had been hung. Among the rubbiſh human bones have been tound, 
once a pewter plate, and on many occaſions pieces of coin, but of what 
reign is not known.—The barony of Drumſargard has been the proper- 
ty ſucceſſively of ſeveral families of great name; the Oliphants, the 
Murrays, the Douglaſes, and the Hamiltons. At preſent it makes a part 
if the entailed eſtate of Hamilton. 
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from the Hamiltons of Torrence; and theſe from the Hz. 
miltons of Raploch, who were one of the oldeſt branches 
of the houſe of Hamilton . His anceſtors took up their 
reſidence at Weſtburn near two centuries ago. 


Religious Houſes —No veſtige now remains of any of 
thoſe religious houſes which were in this pariſh, during 
the times of Popery. There was, however, on the bank 
of the Kirk Burn, about 3 of a mile below the kirk, 3 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, to which belonged 
4 acres of land, which ſtill retain the name of Chapel, 
There was alſo an hoſpital 2 miles E. from the kirk, to 
which about 130 acres of land, called Spittal and Spittal. 
Bill, ſeem to have been annexed. But the perſons by 
whom, and the time when theſe religious houſes were 
founded, are equally unknown. The pariſh of Cambuſlang 
itſelf, was firſt a rectory, and then a prebend. John Ca- 
meron, of the family of Locheil, was rector when he was 
promoted to the Biſhoprick of Glaſgow. In 1429, Biſhop 
Cameron, at the defire of the patren, Archibald Earl of 
Douglas, made the pariſh of Cambuſlang a prebend ; and 
at the ſame time, appointed the prebendary and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, perpetual chancellors of the cathedral at Glaſgow. 
In conſequence of this appointment, the prebendary was 
obliged to reſide at Glaſgow, and to ſerve the cure at 
Cambuſlang by a vicar, who had for his ſupport the vica- 
rage teind, now valued at 100 merks, with a houſe and 
6 acres of land, knowp to this day by the name of Vicar- 
land +. 


* Crawf. Peer. p. 188.——-Ni/b. Her. vol. 2. p. 11. 


1 In the ſtatiſtical account of this pariſh, it will doubtleſs be expected, 
that ſome mention ſhould be made of thoſe remarkable religious phæno- 


mena, 


a_ amo rere 
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mena, which took place under Mr M. Culloch's miniſtry, commonly cail- 
+4 « Cambuſlang converſions.” In treating of this ſubject, it will be 


proper to give a brief hiſtorical view, firſt of the faQs, and then of the 
opinions entertained concerning them *. 


The kirk of Cambuſlang being ſmall and in bad repair, the miniſter, 
when the weather was favourable, uſed to preach in a tent, erected cloſe 
by a rivulet, at the foot of a bank or brae near the kirk, which is {till call- 
ed © the preaching or converſion brae.“ No place could be better form- 
ed by the hand of nature for field preaching ; as the brae riſes gradually 
from the place where the tent ſtood, in the form of an amphitheatre, ſo 
that every perſon in the audience could ſee and hear the preacher diſtinctly. 
Mr M<Culloch, for about a year before this work began, had preached on 
the doctrine of regeneration ; and upon the Sabbath evenings after ſer- 
mon, frequently read to his hearers, miſſives, atteſtations and journals, he 
had received from his correſpondents, giving an account of converſions, 
which had taken place in different parts of the world, eſpecially in New 
England under Mr Whitefield's miniſtry. Theſe miſſives, atteſtations and 
journals, were at the ſame time publiſhed weekly at Glaſgow, in halfpen- 
ny pamphlets ; and had an extenſive circulation in this and the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes. The fruits of theſe inſtructions were a more than or- 


dinary 


In drawing wp this account, beſides the ſeſion- records, the follow- 
ing pamphlets, which were all publiſhed in 1142, have been con/ulted : 
r. © An account of ſome remarkable events at Cambuſlang, a village 
about 4 miles from Glaſgow, as related by different parties.“ 2. An 
* anſwer to ditto,” dated © Gorbals, 29th March.” 3. A ſhort narra- 
* tive of the extraordinary work of the Spirit of God at Cambuſlang, 
with atteſtations of miniſters and preachers,” dated, Cambuſlang, 
* 8th May.” 4. Act of the Aſſociate Preſbytery anent a faſt,” dated, 
* Dunfermline, 1 Sth July.” 5. Divine influence, the true ſpring of 
* the extraordinary work at Cambuſlang : by A. Webſter, miniſter at 
Edinburgh,“ dated, 3oth Auguſt.” 6, « A faithful narrative of 
* the extraordinary work at Kilſyth, with a preface, by James Robe, 
** miniſter there; 29th July.” 7. A review of Mr Kobe's preface, 
Kc. by James Fiſher, miniſter of the Aſſociate Congregation at Glaſ- 
* gow; October.” 8. Two letters by Mr Robe to Mr Fiſher ; De- 
* cember,” 9, « Divine influence, the true ſpring, &c. edit. 2. with a 
© Preface and additions, in anſwer to Mr Fiſher's review, by A. Web- 
ter, miniſter at Edinburgh; Decembes.” Other pamphlets publiſhed 
fince 1742, have alſo been conſulted. 
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dinary concern about religion. Towards the end of January 1742, two 
perſons, Ingram More, a ſhoemaker, and Robert Bowman, a weaver, 
went through the pariſh, and got about go heads of families to ſubſcribe 
a petition, which was preſented to the miniſter, defiring that he would 
give them -a weekly lefture. This petition the miniſter readily 
granted, and Thurſday was fixed upon as the moſt convenient day of the 
week for that purpoſe. On the two firſt Thurſdays after the lecture waz 
over, ſome perſons came to the miniſter's houſe, much concerned about 
their ſpiritual intereſt ; but the number was not great. On Monday 
15th February, and the two following days, all the fellowſhip meetings 
in the pariſh convened in one body in the minifter's honſe, and were em. 
ployed for many hours in fervent prayer for the ſucceſs of the goſpel, and 
for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit in their bounds, a* in other places 
abroad: The next day, being Thuriday-1$th February, nothing remark. 
able happened during the lecture, except that the hearers were apparently 
all attention : but when the miniſter in his laſt prayer expreſſed lumfelf 
thus: Lord who hath believed our report; and to whom is the arm of 
* the Lord revealed? where are the fruits of my poor labours among this 
«« people?“ ſeveral perſons in the congregation cried out publicly, and 
about 50 men and women came to the miniſter's houte, expreſling 
ſtrong convictions of fin, and alarming fears of puniſhment, After this 
period, ſo many people from the neighbourhood reſorted to Cambullang, 
that the miniſter thought himſelf obliged to provide them with daily 
ſermons or exhortations, and actually did ſo for 4 or 8 months. The 
way im which the converts were affected, for it ſeems they were all af. 
feted much in the ſame way, though in very different degrees, is thu; 
deſcribed. They were ſeized all at once, commonly by ſomething 
ſaid in the ſermons or prayers, with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions con- 
cerning the ſtate of their ſouls, inſomuch that many of them could not 
abſtain from crying out, in the moſt public and frightful manner, * be- 
« wailing their loſt and undone condition by nature ; calling themſelves 
« enemies to God, and deſpiſers of precious Chriſt ; declaring that they 
„% were unworthy to live on the face of the earth; that they ſaw the 


« mouth of hell open to receive them, and that they heard the ſhriels of. 


the damned ;” but the univerſal cry was, © what fhall we do to be 
« ſaved 2” The agony under which they laboured, was expreſſed not 
only by words, but alſo by violent agitations of body ; by clapping their 
hands and beating their breaſts ; by ſhaking and trembling ; by faintings 
and convulſions; and ſometimes by exceflive bleeding at the noſe. 
While they were in this diſtreſs, the miniſter often called out to them, 


not to ſtifle or ſmother their convictions, but to encourage them; and, 
| | after 
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after ſermon was ended, he retired with them to the manſe, and frequent- 
y ſpent the beſt part of the night with them in exhortations and prayers. 
Next day before ſermon began, they were brought out, commonly by 
More and Bowman, and having napkins tied round their heads, were 
placed all together on ſeats before the tent, where they remained ſobbing, 
weeping and often crying aloud, till the ſervice was over. Some of 
thoſe who fell under conviction were never converted ; but moſt af 
thoſe who fell under it were converted in a few days, and ſometimes in 
2 few hours. In moſt caſes their converſion was as ſudden and unex- 
pected as their conviction. They were raiſed all at once from the low- 
eſt depth of ſorrow and diſtreſs, to the higheſt pitch of joy and happi- 
nels; crying- out with triumph and exultation, that they had over- 


come the wicked one; that they had gotten hold of Chriſt, and 


« would never let-him go; that the black cloud, which had hitherto 
« concealed him from their view, was now diſpelled; and that they 
« ſaw him with a pen in his hand blotting out their ſins.” Under 
theſe delightful impreſſions, ſome began to pray and exhort publicly; 
and others defired the congregation to join with them in finging a par- 
ticular pſalm, which they ſaid God had commanded them to ing. 
From the time of their conviction to their converſion, many had no 
appetite for food, or inclination to ſleep, and all complained of the ſe- 
rerity of their ſufferings during that interval . This ſingular work ſoon 
became public, made a great noiſe, and brought vaſt numbers of people 
from all quarters. The miniſter, who at firſt was aſſiſted chiefly by 
preachers in the neighbourhood, ſoon got abundance of aſſiſtance from 
his brethren ; ſome of whom came at his defire, and others of their own 
accord, Among thoſe who reſorted to Cambuſlang on this occaſion, 
there were many of the moſt popular miniſters in Scotland; ſuch as, 
Meſſrs. Williſon of Dundee, Webſter of Edinburgh, M*Knight of Ir- 
vine, M*Laurin of Glaſgow, Currie of Kinglaſſie, Bonner of Torphichen, 
Robe of Kilſyth, &c. Mr Whitefield, who had been in England for 
ſeveral months, did not arrive till June. The ſacrament was given twice 
in the ſpace of 5 weeks, viz, on 11th July and 15th Auguſt. Immenſe 
multitudes of hearers and ſpectators were preſent at both, but eſpecially 
at the laſt, On the Sunday, beſides the tent at the foot of the 
brae above deſcribed, where the ſacrament was diſpenſed, other two 
tents were erected. At each of theſe there was a very great congrega- 

tion. 


* Some women who had born children, declared, that, while they were 


under conviction, they endured more bodily pain than they bad ever dene 


in child-bearin g. 
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tion. Mr Whitefield, who was accuſtomed to numerous audiences, fp. 
poſed, that at the three tents, there were upwards of 30, 000 people; 3 
greater number probably than was ever ſeen on any other ſacramental oc. 
ſion. Moſt of the above mentioned miniſters and others were aſſiſtants 
at this ſolemnity, Four preached on the faſt-day, 4 on Saturday, 
probably 14 or 15 on Sunday, and 5 on Monday. There were 25 t. 
bles, about 120 at each, in all Zooo communicants, A great many 
of theſe came from Glaſgow and the neighbourhood, about 200 from 
Edinburgh, about 200 from Kilmarnock, about 200 from Irvine and 
Stewarton, and ſome from England and Ireland, © But,” ſays Mr 
M-Culloch, © what was moſt remarkable was the ſpiritual glory of this 
„ ſolemnity; I mean the gracious and ſenſible preſence of God. Not 
a few were awakened to a ſenſe of fin, and their loft and periſhing 
condition without a Saviour; others had their bands looſed, and were 
brought into the marvellous liberty of the ſons of God. Some decla- 
« red that they would not for a world have been abſent from this ſo- 
„ lemnity. Others cried, now let thy ſervants depart in peace from this 
place, ſince our eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation here.” The Cambuſlang 
work continued for about 6 months, that is, from the 18th February till 
the ſecond communion. Few or none were convicted or converted 
after this laſt period. The daily preachings and exhortations, except 
the weekly lecture, ceaſed. Public worſhip, however, was kept in the open 
fields till the month of November, when the inclemency of the weather 
rendered it neceſſary to repair to the kirk. The number of perſons 
convicted and converted during this period, cannot be aſcertained with 
accuracy. The former are ſaid to have been by far the greateſt number. 
In a letter of Mr M*Culloch's to Mr Robe, dated 30th April 1751, u. 
ter acknowledging and bewailing the many backſliders, he aſſerts, that 


he had then in his poſſeſſion a liſt of about 400 awakened at Cambuſlang 


in 1742, who from that time to the time of their death, or the date of 
his letter, had been enabled to behave in a good meaſure as became the 
goſpel. About 70 of theſe 400 were or had been inhabitants of Cam 
buſlang. 

After the 1142, ſome day about the 18th of February was obſerved 
yearly, in commemoration of this extraordinary work. lt was obſer- 
« ved,” as Mr M*Culloch expreſſes it, in the papers which he read from 
the pulpit on theſe occaſions, “partly as a day of thankſgiving for the 
« remarkable ſeaſon of grace to many in the Britiſh colonies, and par- 
« ticularly in this ſmall corner, in the years 1741 and 1742; and parti 
Das a day of humiliation and faſting for miſimprovement of mercies; 
and eſpecially for the backſlidings of many, who then ſhowed a more 

« than 
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« than ordinary concern about their ſouls, but have ſince fallen away, 
« and turned as bad, or worſe than they were before.” Since Mr 
M*Culloch's death, ſome day about the ſame time, and for the ſame 
purpoſe, is ſtill obſerved by the fellowſhip meetings in the pariſh. 

To what cauſe this memorable work ought to be aſcribed, was a que- 
tion which occafioned much debate and great diverſity of opinion. 
Some aſcribed it to the influence of the Holy Spirit ; others to the in- 
guence of the devil; and others to the influence of fear and hope, of 
ſympathy and example, aided by peculiar circumſtances. Thoſe who 
entertained the two firſt opinions, agreed in thinking that this work 
ought to be aſcribed to ſupernatural agency, but differed widely as to the 
agent to whom it ought to be attributed ; the one conſidering the agent 
as the beſt of beings and the other as the worſt. Thoſe who entertained 
the laſt opinion, thought this work might be accounted for by natural 
cauſes, and conſequently that there was no occaſion for having recourſe 
to ſupernatural agency. 


1. That this work ought to be aſcribed to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, was the opinion of many of thoſe, who are commonly known by 
the name of the high party in the Church of Scotland, and eſpecially of 
thoſe clergy, who attended and aſſiſted at Cambuſlang, while it was 
going on. The fruits of it in the hearts and lives of men were ſuch, ac- 
cording to them, as might be expected from the renewing and ſanctify- 
ing influences of the Holy Ghoſt. Zeal for the glory of God and the ho- 
nour of the Redeemer, ſhone with peculiar luſtre. The lives of the pro- 
fane were reformed. Relative duties, where they had been neglected, 
were conſcientiouſly diſcharged. Harmony and peace ſucceeded ſtrife 
and contention. Families, once the ſynagogues of Satan, became tem- 
ples where God was worſhipped. Perſons of all ranks formed them- 
ſelves into ſocieties, which met frequently for prayer and experimental 
converſation, With regard to the external effects, by which this work 
manifeſted itſelf on the bodies of men, they acknowledge them to he un- 
common, but not ſingular. The ſcriptures furniſh inſtances of fimilar 
effects of an awakened conſcience : ſuch as St Paul at his converſion ; 

the jailor at Philippi ; and Felix who trembled as St Paul reaſoned of 
righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment to come. Inſtances of ſimilar 
effects have happened at the converſion of many particular perſons ; nay 
of great numbers at once even in our own country ; ſuch as in ſeveral 
2 of Cunningham about 1625, and in the pariſh of Shotts in 
1630, : 


2. It 
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2. It is well known that the High Party of the Church of Scotland, 
and the Seceders, are of the fame ſentiments, as to doctrine, diſcipline 
and church government; and that whatever was thought defective or 
blameable in the Eſtabliſhed Church by the latter, was alſo thought de. 
ſective or blameable in it by the former; though not in ſo high a degree, 
as to juſtify a ſeparation or ſeceſſion. It might therefore have been ex. 
pected, that the Seceders would have entertained the ſame opinion with 
the high party concerning the work at Cambuſlang ; and this would 
probably have been the caſe, if this work had happened a few years ear. 


Her, and while they were members of the Eſtabliſhed Church. But cir. 


cumſtances were now greatly altered. The Seceders had left the Eſta. 
bliſhed Church, and formed themſelves into a ſeparate, community under 
the name of the Aﬀociate Preſbytery ; they had publiſhed a teſtimony a. 
gainſt the corruptions and defections of the Eſtabliſhed Church; diſown. 
ing her authority, and declaring her judicatories to be ill conſtituted and 
unlawful courts. They could not therefore believe, that God would 
countenance ſo corrupt a church, as they had repreſented it, by ſuch a 
gracious outpouring of the Holy Spirit. But as the work at Cambuſ- 
lang was extraordinary in itſelf, and as they could not believe it pro- 
ceeded from the Holy Spirit; ſo they concluded it muſt proceed from 
the devil. Theſe ſentiments they openly avowed, by preaching and wri- 
ting againſt it; and eſpecially by an act, dated Dunfermline, 15th July 
2742, appointing the 4th of Auguſt following to be obſerved in all their 
congregations, as a day of faſting and humiliation ; one of the principal 
grounds of which was, © The delufions of Satan, attending the prelent 
« awful work upon the bodies of men, going on at Cambuſlang.“ 
When this act was publiſhed, their ancient friends, who, for many years 
ſucceſſively, had exerted their whole influence to bring them back to 
the boſom of the church, were filled with indignation, and even with 
horror. To aſcribe the Cambuſlang work to the influence of the devil, 
appeared to them, a ſin little inferior in guilt, to that of blaſphemy againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt. Mr Robe affirmed, that this act of the Aſſociate 
« Preſbytery was the moſt heaven-daring paper, which had been publiſh- 
* ed by any ſet of men in Britain for a century paſt.” A paper wat 
enſued, in which the parties treated each other with abundance of free- 
dom; but at the ſame time, with many profeſſions of Chriſtian love and 
charity. 


3. That the work at Cambuſlang ought to be aſcribed neither to the 


influence of the Holy Spirit, nor to the influence of the devil, but to the 


wflucnce of fear and hope, of ſympathy and example, aided by peculiar 
circumitances, 
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circumſtances, was the general opinion of thoſe, who are known in the 
Church of Scotland, by the name of the Moderate party. The only ex- 
traordinary circumſtance relating to this work, is the external effects on 
me bodies of men, by which it manifeſted itſelf; and thſe, they thought, 
might be ſufficiently explained by the operation of natural cauſes, The 
ſoul and body, they obſerved; are ſo intimately connected, that they mu- 
tually fympathiſe with -each other, and whatever gives pleaſure or pain 
to the one, gives likewiſe pleature or pain to the other. AN the paſſions 
of the mind, efpecially thoſe which are of a violent nature, diſcover 
themſelves by ſome correſponding outward” expre/5on. When an event, 
whether joyful or forrowful, is communicared in ſuch an intereſting 
manner as to affect our minds ſtrongly, it will alſo affect our bodies in 
proportion. As this is the caſe with regard to ſach of men's concerns as 
are preſent and temporal, is it not reaſonable that it ſhould alſo be the 
caſe with regard to ſuch of them as are future and eternal? If they be 
deeply affected by the preaching of the word. If, on the one band, their 
fears be alarmed by the threatenings of the law, and the dread of ever- 
laſting puniſhment ;' or if, on the other hand, while in this wretched ſi- 
tuation, their hopes be elevated by the affurance of pardon, and the pro- 
ſpect of eternal happineſs; is it not- natural that the feelings of their 
minds ſhould diſcover themſelves both by their words and actions? 
The ſermons preached at Cambuſlang, during this memorable work, it is 
alledged, were addreſſed, not to the underſtandings of the hearers, but to 
their imaginations and pafſions ; and eſpecially to the patons of fear 
and hope. © Their loſt and undone condition by nature was repreſent- 
ed in a manner the moſt awful and alarming. They were brought to 
Mount Sinai, where thunder roars, and lightenings tlaſh. They were 
«* encouraged by the precious promiſes of the goſpel, by the conſolations 
* which are in Jeſus, and the wonders of his grace. They were con- 
* ducted to Mount Calvary, and exhorted to behold, with the eye of 
« faith, the healing virtues, which flowed from the wounds of their Sa- 
* yiour, expiring upon the croſs.” The natural tendency and effects of 
theſe inſtructions were aided and ſirengthened by peculiar circumſtances. 
The opinions of the Methodiſts, reſpecting the ſentible operations of the 
Spirit of God in the work of regeneration ; the ſudden and almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous converſions, which took place under Mr W hitefield's mini- 
ſtry, were well known at Cambuſlang. Mr M*Culloch was a great 
admirer of Mr Whiteficld, and employed him repeatedly to preach in 
his pulpit. He frequently diſcourſed on the wonderful converſions in 


New England ; and was at great pains to communicate to his people, tus 


papers which gave an account of them. In this taſk, he was iuccetsfully 
Vor. V. Mm afſiſted 
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aſſiſted by More and Bowman *. They themſelves had been converted 
by Mr Whitefield ; and were ever ready to deſcribe the manner in which 
they had been affected, to thoſe who were diſpoſed to liſten to them. 

That this preparation gave riſe to the work at Cambuſlang, they affert. 
ed, was manifeſt ; becauſe the perſons convicted and converted there, 
were affected in the ſame manner, and expreſſed themſelves in the fame 
words, with 'thoſe who were convicted and converted in New England: 
A fact which can no otherwiſe be accounted for, than by ſuppoſing, that 
the manner and language of the latter were perfectly familiar to the for. 
mer. When this work was once begun, they maintained, that the effed; 
of ſympathy and example ſufficiently explain its future progreſs. Every 
day's experience, ſhows, that we are diſpoſed to imitate the actions of o. 
thers, and that we are naturally and as it were mechanically moved by 
ſeeing them, either in the depth of diſtreſs, or in the height of exultz- 
tion. The operation of theſe principles was viſible almoſt in every in. 
ſtance. Whenever any one was affected, many others were affected in 
a ſimilar manner. Whenever any one cried aloud, either through ex. 
ceſſive grief or joy, but eſpecially the former, many others cried aloud 
likewiſe, uſing the ſame words, or words of the ſame meaning. When 
all theſe concurring circumſtances were taken into confideration, they 
thought it by no means ſurpriſing, that there ſhould be ſome hundreds of 
converts among the many thouſands who attended at Cambuſlang, during 
the courſe of ſeven or eight months. . 


* 

* The following fact, related by the one party, and not contradicted by 
the other, is thought to place the character of More and Bowman ina 
very ſuſpicious light. When any perſon was affected in time of ſermon, 
they were always at band to give their aſſiſtance. One day, when à ws 
man, who had fainted, began to revive, Bowman ſays to her, © Chriſt is 
«« juſt a-coming; He is on the way; He will not tarry:“ and a little 
after More added, Do you hear the ſound of his chariot wheels? 
Upon which the woman got up, in a tranſport of joy, crying, © He 1s 
come! I have got him, and will not let him go!“ 
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PARISH or SLAINS, 


(CounTY or ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. Mr ALEXANDER FARQUHAR. 


Name, Extent, Surface, and Soil. 


HE name of this pariſh, to which that of Farvie is 

now united, has been SLAINS, as far back as can be 
traced. Slains is ſaid to fignify health in the Gaelic lan- 
guage ; and indeed the fingular healthineſs of the inhabi- 
tants in general, renders it not improbable, that the 
place has at firſt been ſo denominated on account of the ex- 
cellence of its climate . It belongs to the preſbytery of 
Ellon, and Synod of Aberdeen. It is between 5 and 6 
Engliſh miles in length, about 3 in breadth, and in form a 
ſort of triangle +. 


River, 


Two women died here lately, the one in the r01ſt year of her age, 
the other in the 102d. There is one alive juſt now, in her gift year, en- 
joying all her ſenſes ; only ſhe is a little dull in hearing, but healthy and 
humorous. There are ſeveral others a very little younger. 


There is an accurate map of Captain Gordon's eſtate in his own poſ- 
ſeſſion, and alſo one of the reſt of the pariſh, in the hands of M john 
WMauchope, writer to the Signet, or of the heirs of Major Callandet 
of Crighton. 1 b | 
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River, Lake, and Mineral Waters. — The river Ythan di. 
vides this pariſh from Foveran, and a part of Logie-Buchan, 
Ships frequently come in at the foot of it, and it is very 
convenient for exporting what meal, bear, oats and peaſe, 
the farmers can ſpare, to Aberdeen and Peterhead. The 
river abounds with ſalmon, flounders, muſſels, and cockles; 
imall pearls, and ſome years ago, even large ones, 
were found in it. There is a very large lake, called the 
Loch of Slains, in extent about 54 acres, and about 25 feet 
deep, in general, and in one place about 50; it abounds 
with pike, perch, and eel, and is encompaſſed with plea. 
ſant green banks, which, if planted, would make a truly 
pictureſque appearance. There are ſeveral good mineral 
ſprings. They are moſtly chalybeate. Some of them 
have been uſeful to perſons afflicted with graveliſh and bi- 
lious complaints. 


Sea-coaſt and Friſh.— The extent of ſea-coaſt is be- 
tween 5 and 6 Engliſh miles; two-thirds of which are 
rocky , the other ſandy f. The rocks on this coaſt are 

generally 


*The remains of the old caſtle of Slains, ancient!y the feat of the 
Errol family, is ſituated in a ſtrong peninſulated rock, the foot of which 
is waſhed by the (ea, It was demoliſhed in 1594, by James VI. on the 
rebellion of the Earl of Huntly. There is another piece of antiquity on 
the eſtate of Captain Gordon, viz. the ruins of a very ancient Roman 
Catholic chapel, called St Adamamnan's Chapel; it has one arched Go- 
thic window entire, and muſt be of very great antiquity, as St Adamam- 
nan was a follower of St Columba, whoſe life he wrote, and who was born 
in Ireland in the year 559, and died 1ſt November 615 ; ſo that if this 
chapel was not founded during his life, it is highly probable it was built 


not long after. It is ſituated in a hollow at the fide of a ſmall rivulet. . 


The proprietor intends making a ſmall plantation around it, which wil 
add both to its beauty and preſervation. 


I No kelp bas been made here for upwards of 20 years, there being 


now no ware. This cannot well be accounted for, but by ſuppoſinę it 
owing 
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generally high, and indented in a ſtrange manner, with im- 
menſe and horrible chaſms. The fiſh caught on this coaſt, 
are ſold at the following prices, upon an average, viz. ling, 
18. 2d. ; cod, 6 d.; hollyback, (in this country called tur- 
bot) 1 5-3 ſcate, 6d.; turbot, (in this country called the 
Rodden fleuck,) 6d; ſole and filver fleucks, 6d; each; 
plaiſe and flounder ditto, 1+ d. per dozen; whitings, 1 d.; 
ſeaths, 2 d.; ſea dogs, 5d; haddocks from 1 d. to 25. per 
dozen ; mackerels and herrin gs, if ſought for, but only plen- 
tiful occaſionally; partans and lobſters about Lammas, but 
few, and ſeldom ſought at any other time. From the end 
of January, to the middle of April, haddocks, cod, and ling, 
are thin ; through the reſt of the year good, and commonly 
plentiful, though the laſt 4 years they were uncommonly 
ſcarce, but the haddocks unuſually large. Scate, and all 
kinds of flounders, are always in ſeaſon. Dog: ſiſh only yield 
oil worth the trouble from the middle of July to the end of 
Auguſt. All the above, except [the partans and lobſters, 
are taken with lines, baited with muſſels and lug, which are 
found in the bed of the Ythan at low tides, for nearly two 
Engliſh miles above the ſea . The women are generally 


employed 


owing to large beds of ſand, which have encroached from the ſea, along 
the ſhore where the ware grew. The tides flow from N. E. to S. W. 
and ebb from S. W. to N. E. on the ſhore, exactly 6 miles out; and 
upwards they flow more ſoutherly. 


* It is only about 15 years ſince the fiſhermen paid any thing for 
this bait, At firſt they paid only 5s. yearly, each; now. every man 
that goes to ſea pays 20s. a- year for liberty to gather it. As they 
we allowed to gather only on their own fide of the water, and muſ- 
cles within their reach are ſometimes ſcarce, they are, on ſuch occafions, 
obliged to buy them at 6 d. the peck, from the tackſmen of the water. 
They have alſo about 3 Engliſh miles to carry them on their backs in 
iſh ereels; which makes their bait dear enough, though they paid no- 


thing 
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employed to gather the bait. About the one half of the £0, 
caught here is carried in boats to Leith, Dundee, or Perth; 
the other half is carried by the women to Aberdeen, 
Old Meldrum, or the country, or ſold at home. For three 
years paſt, the tackſman of the water of Y than has bargain. 
ed for all the ling and cod caught here, from iſt Ofoher 
to 1ſt February, at 6d. each ling, and 4 d. each cod, above 
18 inches long, and at 2d. between 18 and 12 inches each, 
At this ſeaſon they cannot get their fiſh dried, and ſo can. 
not carry them to a better market, not being in the prac. 
tice of barrelling them ap themſelves, as he does. 


. Caves.— Along the ſhore there are many caves. They 
ſeem to be natural; ſome of them are very large; one ofthen 
is nearly 200 yards long, and at ſome parts about 20 feet 
high. Another of theſe caves, well known by the name of 
the Dropping Cave, or the White Cave of Slains, is viſited 
by moſt ſtrangers, who come near the place, it being juſtly 
eſteemed a rarity. The fea reaches to the mouth of it, at 
high water. Upon entering, one ſees the water oozing 
through a ſpungy porous rock on the top and fides, which 
falls down in pretty large drops, like a very moderate 
ſhower ; theſe drops are of a remarkable petrifying nature. 
They gradually and imperceptibly, (not inſtantane- 
ouſly, as has been ſaid) line the cave with curious fta. 
lactitical incruſtations, in very different and ſtrange forms; 3 
great deal of theſe incruſtations was taken out ſome year 


ago, and turned into lime. It is again petrified all over, 
| and 


thing to the tackſman, whoſe demands are annually increaſing. The 
proprietor of the fiſh towns, not adverting perhaps to theſe conſequences, 
exchanged his chance of the fiſhing for the whole profits of the ferry- 
boat, on that part of the water, with the proprietor on the oppoſite ſide, 
zbout 15 years ago. 
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and has the look of white marble. There are ſome others 


of the caves of a petrifying nature, though none ſo re- 


markable for that quality as this. 


Puadrupeds and Birds —The quadrupeds and birds are 
much the ſame here as in other parts of Scotland. A 
great number of Bohemian chatterers made their appear- 
ance here, in the year 1788. This bird is about the ſize of 
2 bulfinch, with a beautiful top, and the wings tipped with 
ſcarlet. It was never ſeen before nor ſince in theſe parts. 
A number of wild geeſe, ducks and ſwans, reſort to the lake 
in winter. 


Agriculture and Produce. The pariſh is in general unin- 


cloſed, nor dothe people ſeem ſufficiently ſenſible of the ad van- | 


tages of incloſing. They have indeed one great diſcourage- 
ment, there being no ſtones in the whole pariſh ; any thing, 
therefore, that is done in the incloſing way, muſt be with 
earthen dikes. The ploughs are yoked ſome with 4, and ſome 
with 6 horſes; others with 4, 6, 10, or even 12 oxen*, Some 
joke oxen and horſes together. The principal crops are 
oats and barley; there are a few. acres of peaſe and beans, and 
a conſiderable quantity of clover and rye-graſs, but little 
wheat for ſeveral years paſt, although it thrives perfectly 
well, Turnips and potatoes are in general plenty. There 
i no hemp, little flax, and that only for private uſe. White 


and 


A day's wages for labourers in huſbandry, is 10 d. without meat, or 
6d. with it; for maſons 1s. 6 d. without victuals; and tailors 5d. 
with victuals; when they work in their own houſes, they always cbarge 
fo much for the piece of work according to its ſize and quality. Other 
nandicraftſmen generally work at home, and charge by the piece. A male. 
ſerrant's yearly wages, in the different branches of huſbandry, are between 
L. and L. 8 Sterling: A female's about L 2. or L. 2, 108. 
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and red cabbage, greens, &c. are planted in yards *. The 


ſtate of this pariſh in the years 1782 and 1783, was in ge. 
neral better than that of any other around it. Notwith. 
ſtanding the great number of fiſhers, had there been no grain 
ſold to pay the rents, this pariſh could have ſupplied the 
pariſhioners with bread. The bear was good, and the oat. 
meal whiter and ſtronger, as well as more plentiful, than in 
almoſt any other pariſh in the country. All kinds. of vege. 
tables, common in the north of Scotland, thrive exceeding- 
ly well here; but there is not a tree in the whole pariſh, 
except a few around the houſe of Captain Gordon of Pit. 
lurg, called Gordon Lodge, on his eſtate of Leaſk. Theſe 
few are of a pretty conſiderable fize. This gentleman is 
every year making ſmall plantations that ſeem to thrive 
perfeMly well; but the want of waſte or barren ground in 
this puriſh will never allow great plantations in it. 


Manure.— There is a great deal of marl of different 
kinds in this pariſh, ſome of which is very rich, and pro- 
duces excellent crops ; limeſtones are always found amongſt 
it, which,” when gathered and' burned, produce very fine 
lime. A ridge of irregular hillocks runs acroſs the pariſh, 
which eonfift of large ſand, or rather gravel, mixed with 
ſmooth round limeſtones, many of them little larger than 
4 man's hand, and none of them larger than one man can 
eaſily lift. Upon breaking theſe ſtones, many of them prove 
their being of marine ſubſtan ces, whole muſcles and _ 

e 


* Beans and peaſe are generally ſown about the beginning of March, 
oats from the beginning of March to the middle or latter end of April; 
ſome early oats are now uſed and turn out well. Barley with grafs ſecds, 
from the middle of April to the middle of May; turnips in June; 
potatoes and cabbage are planted in March and April; greens of . 


ferent kinds in April and the middle of July, Harveſt generally begin 
in the latter end of Auguſt, 
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ſhells being found in them. So that the limeſtone here has 
a very curious appearance to ſtrangers, whether in a whole 
or a broken ſtate. This gravel, has of late been nſed, with 
great ſucceſs, as a manure for the land in the neighbour- 
hood. Its excellency was diſcovered about 20 or 25 years 
ago, They uſed this gravel for repairing the highway be- 
tween Aberdeen and Peterhead, and ſome years after were 
ſurpriſed to ſee fine white clover, growing very thick on 
thoſe places of the road, which had been repaired with this 
gravel, and every other place as bare as ever. This indu- 
ced them to try the gravel as a manure, which they conti- 
nue to uſe, and find it uncommonly rich and durable. A- 
bout 10 years ago, there was another kind of calcareous 
ſand diſcovered. This ſand is quite ſmall, and has a very 
great proportion of ſea-ſhells, ground to a powder, amongſt 
it. There is plenty of it on many farms, where it produ- 
ces moſt excellent crops, and continues for many years, It 
was firſt tried by a poor man at ſome diſtance from the 0- 
ther kind. | 


Heritort and Rent,—There are only two heritors in the 
pariſh, which, for ages, has been the property of the Earls 
of Errol and the Gordons of Pitlurg. The antiquity and 
honours of both theſe families, being univerſally known, 
need not be enlarged upon. It 1s proper, however, to ob- 
ſerve, that, about Martinmas 1791, the Earl of Errol, to 
whom the greater part of the pariſh, together with the 
patronage, belonged, ſold the whole of his property in this 
pariſh, to the late Alexander Callander of Crighton, Eſq; 
M. P. Captain Gordon reſides in the pariſh. The valued 


rent is not exactly known; the real rent is about L. 1250 
Sterling, and rather on the increaſe. The land, not poſſeſſed 
by the proprietors, is divided among 58 or 60 tenants, at 
various rents, from L. 2 to L. 80 Sterling, or rather more; 
beſides 16 bolls of bear ber annum. The farms in general, 
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however, are ſmall, there having been little variation in 
that reſpect for theſe many years The beſt arable land 
lets at 20 8. per acre, and inferior ground in proportion. 


Population. The records of this pariſh being quite mo- 
dern, there is no account of the population extant, pre- 
vious to the enumeration recorded by Dr Webſter in 1753. 
The following table exhibits a view of its preſent ſtate. 


STATISTICAL TABLE of the PARISH of SLAINS. 


Population in 1755, — 1286 
w— April 1791, — 1117 
Decreaſe, — — 169 
Average of births“, for y years preceding 1791, 26 
of deaths, — ditto, — 5 

of marriages, — ditto, 16 

Males in the towns of Colliſtown and Oldcaſtle +, 146 
Females in dittot, — — 173 
Num 


* The births, marriages and deaths, entered in the pariſh regiſter for 
7 years preceding 1791, are as follows : 


Years. Birtbs. Marriages. Deaths. 
1784 | 20 9 13 
+. Ds 29 5 | 18 
1786 29 3 11 
1787 27 9 7 
1788 30 | 2 25 
DOM. 4 4 
1790 28 5 15 
Total, 183 37 113 
Males, 97 37 65 
Females, $6 3 53 


+| Theſe all make their living by the ſea, except a trifle that the 


women make in winter, or during ſtormy weather, by working ſtockings 
for the Aberdeen manufacturers, 
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Number of males in the pariſh, — — 524 
— — females , — 593 
houſes inhabited, — 269 

——- Yeceders, — 12 
 ———- Roman Catholics, — 1 
Epiſcopalians, _ — 32 

— proprietors reſiding, — 12 
—  non-reding, — I 
Clergymen, = I 

—— — merchants, — — 5 
ſchoolmaſters, — ; L 

farmers, — — 60 
ale-ſellers, — 7 

— — ſmiths, — — 5 
—— carpenters, — 2 
ſquare-wrights, — — 5 

weavers, — — 7 

——— ſhoemakers, — 10 
tailors, — — 14 

mills, _ 4 

—— millers, — — 6 
——— poor, — 24 

——— young perſons taught Engliſh, writing, 

Latin and arithmetic, — 40 

— — boats +, — 10 
— ſeamen and fiſhermen, of all deſcriptions, 146 
—— ploughs, — 52 
— — acres, (in Scotch meaſure), — 6771 
— inf, — — 1449 
— — — outf:ld, — — 2321 
: Number 


t Nine of theſe boats pay $9 merks Scotch yearly to the proprietor, 
and the terry-boat L. 13 Sterling. 
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Number of acres in paſture, water and moſs, — 1551 


ſheep, — — 1214 


— in ſands and bent, — 1250 1 

Real rent, anno 1791, in Sterling, — L. 1250 | 
Number of horſes, — — 254 t 
———— black cattle, — — 1138 b 

e 

r 

f 


Church, School and Poor, The ſtipend is about L. 25 Ster- 
ling in money, 2 chalders of bear, and 2 chalders of oat · meal, 
with a glebe of nearly 4 acres. The Rev. Mr WILLIaI 
PATERSovw, who is now miniſter, is nearly 87 years of age; 
he has been ſettled here upwards of 42 years, and 1s highly 
and juſtly reſpected. and eſteemed by all within the bounds 
of his pariſh.—He enjoys uncommon good health for his 
years, and preaches almoſt every other Sabbath, but was 
not able to undergo the fatigue of drawing up this account, 
The church was built in 1599 ; the manſe in 1761. Major 
Tohn Callander of Crichton is patron.—The ſchoolmaſter's 
ſalary is 6 bolls 2 firlots 2 pecks of meal, and 10s. 7c. 
Sterling in money. The ſchool fees and other perquiſites are 
much the ſame as in other pariſhes in the neighbourhood, 
Scholars taught Latin and arithmetic pay 28. a-quarter; 
Engliſh and writing 18. 6d. Sterling. There are but few 
who learn any thing elſe. The number of ſcholars, though 
at an average, about 40 in winter, is ſcarcely 20 in ſummer. 
This difference is chiefly owing to the ſea towns, as none 
come from them in ſummer, every child from 6 or 7 years 
old being employed about their fiſhing lines. The year- 
ly collections for the poor amount to about L. 18 Sterling. 
There are beſides 25 merks Scotch given yearly among 
4 poor families, from a ſum mortiſied by one of the late 
Earls of Errol for that purpoſe. 
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Miſcellaneous Fucti.— Peats are the only fuel uſed here. 
The roads are kept in pretty good repair by the ſtatute 
labour, though this 15 not fully ſufficient. There are no 
turnpikes.— There are at preſent 7 ale-houſes or tippling 
houſes, but two of them are ſo only occaſionally. Their 
effect upon the morals of the people is in general very im- 
material, Their fale indeed 1s very inconfiderable, unleſs 
from the fiſhermen's families, who buy their ale every day 


as they need it. Indeed, chiefly by them, and travellers, _ 


they may be ſaid to live.—There are fewer perſonal ſer- 
vices here than in moſt parts of the north of Scotland. 
Services 1n general have been commuted for money, at 
certain rates, mentioned in the tenant's leaſes, for years paſt. 
Under tenants work only at moſs and fold; if they are called 
at any other time, allowances are made them. They general- 
ly work to the farmer they live under, for a ſet fee du- 
ring the harveſt, The mills here are all farmed, except 
one, at which tenants and under-tenants pay for multure 
the 17th peck ; alſo out of the multured grain for ſervice, 
1 peck and + part out of every 44 pecks. At the reſt of 
the mills no multure is paid, but for ſervices much the 
ſame as already mentioned. Ellon is the neareſt poſt-office, 
and is about 5 Engliſh miles diſtant. There are no unin- 
habited houſes in the pariſh, nor have any additional ones 


been built for years paſt. 


Propoſed Improvements, The chief, and indeed the only 
elfectual means of bettering the condition of the people, would 
be to grant them longer leaſes, even although it ſhould be at a 
ning rent. In this country, leaſes are ſeldom granted for 
more than 19 years. As the preſent tackſman 1s far from 
being ſure of renewing his leaſe, during the laſt 3 or 4 years 
o it, he ſaves all expences, and takes out all the ſtrength he 
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had infuſed into his farm, both that he may be compenſa. 
ted for his paſt trouble, and that he may prevent another's 
being tempted to offer for it. Either he, or another, enters 
again for 19 years; if the old, or entering tenant, have not 
a confiderable ſtock, (which is generally the caſe), the one 
half of his time, at leaſt, 1s over, before he can have even his 
infield in any tolerable order; conſequently, as he has 
made nothing of it, he is unable to do any thing to his 
outfield. The end of his leaſe is at hand, and, as he is not 
ſure to get it renewed, if he has a young family, they 
mult be ſet off to ſome buſineſs, that they may provide for 
themſelves another way ; and, if poſſible, for their parents, 
who are in great danger of being turned out of their uſual 
way of making bread, when they are ſcarcely able to ap- 
ply themſelves to any thing elſe. His leaſe being nearly 
expired, this tackſman, like his predeceſſors, begins direct. 
ly to take out of his farm what little ſubſtance he had put 


in. Thus the land is regularly impoveriſhed every 19 


years. But if they had long leaſes, even on the condition 
of an increaſing rent, and that at different periods, which 
would anſwer the proprietor's purpoſe equally well, they 
could improve with their whole ſubſtance, and, as ſoon a3 
their children came up, they would all exert themſelves 
upon the farm, as being a ſure ſource of proviſion for their 
family for many years. Thus would the appearance of 
the country be rendered unſpeakably better, the young 
men would be induced to ſtay in the place of their nativi- 
ty, the people would become more opulent, and be bet- 
ter accommodated, and at the ſame time the proprietor's 


rents would be gradually raiſed, and more punQually paid. 
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NUMBER XVIIL 


PARISH or INVERARAY, 


(COUNTY OF ARGYLE.) 


By the Rev. Mr Paul FRASER. 


— 


Origin of the Name. 


NvERARAY, in Gaelic, Jon-ar-ao-reidh, is the modern 

name of the pariſh. The appellations by which it was 
formerly diſtinguiſhed, viz. Kilmilieu and Gleneray, were 
either given in conſequence of its being the cell of ſome 
monk, or from a glen which forms a conſiderable part of 
the diſtrict. In the Highlands of Scotland, although the 
names of rivers are ſometimes deſcriptive of their appear- 
ance, yet this, in many inſtances, may be juſtly called the 
region of conjecture. The river which runs by Invera- 
ray, in Gaelic, Ao-reidb, is a contraction of Ao, a priva- 
tive (not,) and Rezdh, ſmooth. This etymology ſuits 
with the appearance of ſome parts of the river at this 
day, and was, very applicable to the whole of it, before its 
channel was cleared. Ao- reidb, is evidently contraſted 
with Sio- reidb, always ſmooth, the name of another river 


near 
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near the town, remarkable for its ſmoothneſs. From 4. 
retdh, is derived Glenao-reidb, the valley through which 
the river paſſes, and Jonar- ao reidb, the flai ground on 
both ſides the mouth of the river. It is probable, that 
agriculture was firſt attempted on ſuch fertile ſpots as were 
thus ſituated. The name univerſally given in Gaelic to 
ſuch pieces of ground, favours this idea. Jon. ar (or Inver) 
means, worthy of tillage, from Jon, deſerving of, and 4r, 
to till. Jon ar- ao reid, may therefore fignify a piece of flat 
fertile ground at the mouth of a rapid rough river; or, 
Aorath, may ſignify unlucky, from the frequent accidents 
drownings, which may. be ſuppoſed to have happened in ; 
rapid rough river, before bridges were built on it, and 
which, from the contiguity of the hills, is apt to be over. 
flowed in a very ſhort ſpace of time, an inſtance of which 
happened on the 3d of Auguſt 1792, when, in conſequence 
of a high flood, ſalmon and trout were caught on the very 
roads and meadows. 


Situmiun, Extont, Fuel, &c.—Inveraray is the capital of 
Argyleſhire, and near it is one of the ſeats of the noble 
family of Argyle. It is pleaſantly fituated on the fide 
of Lochfyne, in the preſbytery of Inveraray, and provin- 
cial Synod of Argyle. The length of the pariſh from 
North to South is about 17 miles; its breadth is va. 
rious, but above 3 miles at an average, and its form 
nearly a creſcent. Its appearance is hilly, and even 
mountainous, though interſperſed with ſeveral tracts af 
flat land, particulary about Inveraray, and the whole di 
Glenſhira, which is in length about 5 Engliſh miles. A 
conſiderable part of the high lands in the pariſh may be 
called good paſture, particularly Benbuie, where there x 
at preſent one of the beſt and largeſt ſheep ſtocks in the 
Highlands ; but the greater proportion of the hills may be 
called barren. The whole of Glenſhira, and ſeveral field: 


near 
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near the caſtle of Inveraray, are of a deep rich foil, and 

excellent arable land, yet a very conſiderable part is ſhal- 

low, and not naturally fertile; though that part which lies 

within the Duke of Argyle's domain, has been conſidera- 

bly meliorated by cultivation, and particularly by the vaſt 

quantities of lime annually laid upon it; a ſpecies of ma- 

nure well adapted to moſt lands of this country, but from 

the uſe of which, all, except the rich and affluent, are al- 

moſt totally precluded, by the dearneſs of coals, and the 

ſcarcity of other fuel neceſſary to burn it. The inhabitants 
are ſatisfied, if they can make as many peats as will barely 
ſerve their domeſtic uſes; and it is a well known fact, 

that, in the year 1790, many were reduced to great ex- 

tremities for want of fuel. The heavy duty, laid on 

coals carried coaſtwiſe, appears to be as unreaſonable as it 

is impolitic, and is univerſally complained of, as an into- 

lerable burden; and, with reſpect to the whole of Argyle- 

ſhire, ſo unproductive that it is not equal to the expence of 
the officers employed in collecting it. There was a plan in 
agitation, a few years ago, for having this grievance re- 
moved by means of a fair commutation, but the project 
ſeems to have been relinquiſhed ; though it were to be hoped, 

that whatever difficulties have formerly occurred, they 
may yet be overcome. A change of the laws in that re- 
ſpect, would, therefore, be very deſirable; for uatil that 

takes place, an inſuperable bar lies in the way of every 
improvement in agriculture, and of every eſtahlilhment in 
manufacture. Coals at Inveraray are ſeldom bought under 
16 8. per ton, and are often as high as 18 8. 


Climate —This pariſh is in general conſidered to be 
healthy, though it is in a rainy chmate, which may be 
partly owing, to the high hills and woods, with which it is 


Uurrounded. It has been remarked, that after good filh- 
Vol. V. : Oo ing 
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ing ſeaſons, the lower ſort of people have been liable to 
epidemical fevers and fluxes, probably in conſequence of 
their exceſs in eating too much, of a rich and nouriſhing 
food, ſo different from the ſpare diet they are accuſtomed 
to, during the greater pert of the year. 


Rrvers and Proſpefts.—The run of the water of Abo- 
reidh before it loſes itſelf in Lochfyne, is about 8 Engli 
miles. It takes its courſe partly through rugged and un- 
even ground, covered with wood, and forms ſeveral natu. 
ral caſcades, that, in wet weather particularly, cannot fail 
to ſtrike the ear as well as the eye of the traveller. At 
ſome diſtance from the caſtle, the valley opens to a conf. 
derable extent, and the traveller is preſented with rick 
meadows, interſperſed with ſtately trees of various kid. 
Here the river as well as the grounds aſſume a new and 
pleaſing appearance, formed both by the hand of art and 
of taſte. In this part of the river, there are many beautiful 
artificial caſcades, which, together with Lochfyne, Duni- 
coich, (which is covered with wood to the height of 59 
feet perpendicular), the banks towards Eſſachoſan and the 
diſtant hills and mountains, form together ſuch an aſſem. 
blage of grand and beautiful objects as are rarely to be 
ſeen. Indeed, in regard to extent of pleaſure ground, and 
of fine plantations, hardly any place can vie with Invers. 
ray. At two ſeaſons in the year in particular, the proſpect 
is highly variegated, and truly delightful ; and ſuch is the 
reſort of travellers to it, that in 1790, a hundred have 
viewed it in the ſpace of one week, and in 1792 that num- 
ber has been doubled in the ſame ſpace of time, —This 
perhaps, may not be conſidered as ſtrictly ſpeaking analo- 
gous to the ſtatiſtical account of the pariſh : at the ſame 


time, it would have been unpardonable, to have paſſed ore! 
in 
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a ſilence, a place which is ſo deſervedly an object of curiofit y 
to travellers of all ranks; and the deſcrip::.on would 
have been much more extended, had not the maſterly pens 
of a Kames and a Pennant rendered ſuch an attempt un- 
neceſſary.— The only other conſiderable river in this pa- 
riſh is the water of Shira, which glides ſmoothly through 
the rich deep glen of that name. Its banks are in a ſtate 
of high cultivation, and yield luxuriant crops of hay, corn, 
and barley. It diſcharges itſelf into the only freſh water 
lake in this pariſh, which is worthy of notice: It is called 

the Dubh Loch, from the darkneſs of its bottom, or the 
depth of its water. This lake has a communication with 
the ſea by a ſmall river, about a quarter of a mile in 
length, and which, with high tides, is navigable for fiſhing 
boats, Owing to this circumſtance, it is not uncommon, 
that herring and other ſalt water fiſh, ſuch as cod, whi- 
tings, mackarel and flounders, are caught in the ſame 


draught net with ſalmon and trouts, the native fiſh of the 
lake. 


Coaſt, Lake, and Fiſh.—The ſea coaſt of the pariſh is 12 
miles in extent, and is in general flat, exce t about two 
miles at the ſouth end, where it is high and rocky. The 
ſea ware on the coaſt is ef the ordinary ſort, and is only 
uled for manure. That part of Lochfyne, by which this pa- 
riſh is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth eaſt, has been for time 
immemorial noted for its herrings, which are ſuperior in 
quality to any found in the weſtern ſeas. The harbour of 
Inveraray was anciently called Sloch# 1chopper, which 
means the Gullet where veſſels bought or bartered for fith ; 
and there is ftill repreſented in the Shield of the town | 
of Inveraray's Arms, a net with a herring, with this motto, 
* Semper tibi pendeat halec.” It appears, that anciently the 

| French 
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French merchants uſed to come and barter their wines for 
herrings, as there is a point of land, about 3 miles ſouth of 
Inveraray, (till called the Frenchman's point; and the tradi. 
tion of the country 1s, that it was to that particular ſpot 
the herrings were in uſe to be brought, in order to be cured 
and ſold. The herring fiſhing commonly begins in the 
month of July, and has been known to continue till the fir} 
of January. In ſome years, when herrings came in a con- 
fiderable body, there have been at leaſt 500 boats employed 
in catching them, each boat having 4 men at an average. 
From the beſt information, it 1s believed, there have been 
caught and cured in ſome ſeaſons 20,000 barrels, valued then 
at 15 s. per barrel. Lochfyne is alſo famous for haddocks, 
whitings, cod, &c. and is well adapted for fiſhing, having a 
clean bottom and no banks or hidden rocks. Its depth may 
be from 50 to 100 fathoms, 


Foffils—The only remarkable foſſil in this pariſh is the 
None, of which a great part of the caſtle is built, which 1; 
taken from a quarry about 4 miles ſouth of Inveraray. It 
is of a blue colour, and ranked under the micaceous claſs of 
ſtones. 'There 15 likewiſe a quarry of grey clouded marble, 
a mile north of Inveraray, out of which ſome confiderable 
blocks have been taken, but of a middling quality. 


Population.—The population of the pariſh of Inveraray, 
has conſiderably decreaſed, within theſe 40 years. The caule 
of this decreaſe is principally owing to the laſt enumeration, 
ſent to Dr Webſter, having been made up, about the time 
when the caſtle of Inveraray was finiſhing, which required 
a great number of hands, that became no longer necellary, 
when it was completed. The following table, exhibits its 
preſent ſtate, as accurately as could poſſibly be aſcertained. 
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»OPULATION TABLE of INVERARAY *. 


Population in 1755. - 4761 
in 1792, - 1832 

Decreaſe, + - 919 
Inhabitants in the town, 1063 
in the country, - 769 

Males, - - 930 
Females, - 902 

Average of births for the laſt 

24 years, 8 . 58 
perſons under 10, : - 480 
from 10 to 20, 463 
— — 2 to 5, _ 
— 50 to 70, - 298 
— o to 80, 3 
—— — 80 to 99, 5 
— 9 to I, - 3 
Number of merchants, - 6 
ſurgeons, i 

writers, - 6 
ſhopkeepers, - 5 

——  innkeepers, - I 
ſmiths, - $ 


Number of maſons, 


. 5 
carpenters, - I5 
weavers, n — 
ſhoemakers, 3 

— — talors, 5 I5 
———— butchers, - 2 
— — ls, 2 2 
bakers, 5 2 
—— yarns, R 7 
— — —- fiſhermen, - 8 
— — ferrymen, 2 
— — watchmakers, _ 
—— — — — 2 
wheelwrights, - 
— — ſaddlers, - 1 
founders, 1 
barbers, - 3 
cn carters, - 3 
— — meſſengers, <- 4 
ſheriff-officers, - 4 
ſlaters, 6 10 
—— milliners, - 2 


Proprietors and Rent, — The rent of the pariſh cannot be 
exactly aſcertained, as a great part of it is in the poſſeſſion 
of the Duke of Argyle ; but if wholly let to farmers, it is 
believed, it might be worth about L. 2400 Sterling, beſides 
the rent from woods, The valued rent, by a valuation ta- 


ken in the year 1751, is L. 274: 11: 11 Sterling, which 


Was 


* ABSTRACT of Births and Marriages. 


Births from 1651 to 1661, 


1 


35 


— 1578 to 1686, 52 
ene -- $$ 
"— —— 09> yy, - 67 
— — 7746 to 1760, '- 62 
— — 1766 to 1799, 38 


Marriages from 1720 to 1736, 16 
— — 17456 to 1766, 14 
— 17606 to 1790, 16 
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was half the then real rent, after deducting public burdens, 
The whole pariſh is the property of the Duke of Argyle, 
except two farms, which belong to three ſmall heritors. 


Town of Inveraray.—The town, except one houſe or tene. 
ment, alſo belongs to the Duke, who gives leaſes, for three 19 
years, of ground to build upon, to the inhabitants, at a ſmall 
rent ; but, as many of the inhabitants could not afford to he 
at that expence, his Grace has built a conſiderable part 
of the town himſelf, from which he draws in all a rent of 
L.372:2: 6 per annum. About 15 years ago, the old 
town, which was ſituated on the north end of the bay, wa 
removed, and a new town was built on the ſouth end of it; 
and, if the ſtreets were completed, no town in the kingdom, 
of its dimenſions, would make a better appearance. The 
houſes are commodious and well built, and there is not one 
thatched houſe in the whole of it. It is probable that the 
town of Inveraray was little more than a place for fiſher- 
men, who lived by their occupation, prior to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, about which time the family of 
Argyle fixed upon it as the place of their reſidence. At 
what period it was conſidered as the county town, is uncer- 


tain*. Its becoming ſo, muſt have been a conſequence af 
the 


* Though few places are better adapted to gratify the eye of a tn 
veller of taſte, yet there is little to engage the reſcarches of the antie 
quarian, or to throw much light upon hiſtory. There are no remain 
of any ancient buildings or obeliſks, except the veſtiges of one of the 
old forts ſo common in the Highlands, which may be traced at Dun 
coich, and one large ſtone at ſome diſtance from the front of the Dube 
of Argyle's caſtle, with regard to which there is no tradition. 
Among the more recent events in this pariſh may be mentioned the 
ſufferings and execution of many of the name of Campbell, (ſome of them 


people of family and fortune), at Inveraray in the 1685, for their firm ad- 
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the hereditary juriſdictions of Juſticiary and Sherift-ſhip, 
with which the family of Argyle were, for ſome centuries 
inveſted, as their courts would fall, in general, to be held at 
Inveraray. It was erected into a royal burgh by charter 
from King Charles I. dated at Cariſbrook caſtle, in the Iſle of 
Wight, 28th January 1648. The only revenues belonging 
to it, as a burgh, ariſe from the petty cuſtoms, (among which 
is included a ſmall toll on cattle paſſing through the burgh, 
to the lowland or Engliſh markets, the number of 
which, may amount, at an average, to about 4000,) and the 
rent of a common, which, from the firſt erection of the 
burgh, has been beſtowed upon it by the family of Argyle. 
Both theſe articles may amount to about L. 30 Sterling an- 
nually, About 42 years ago, Archibald Duke of Argyle, 
ſeeing how inadequate this revenue was for the occaſions of 
the Burgh, added to it a perpetual annuity of L. 20 per an- 
num, for which he granted ſecurity upon his eftate. 


Caſtle — Although the family of Argyle, upon their co- 
ming to Inveraray, conformed to the cuſtoms of the times, by 
building a very large and ſtrong caſtle, within a ſmalt di- 
ſtance of the preſent one, towards the river, (which has 
only been pulled down within theſe 24 years) ; yet it does 
not appear, that for many ages, they did any thing confider- 
able, towards the improvement or embelliſhment of the 
place, till about the middle of the laſt century, when the 
Marquis of Argyll, began to plant a few trees, ſome of 

which 


herence to the Preſbyterian intereſt. As a tribute due to their memory, 
monument is erected at Inveraray, near the centre of the town. Such 
was the barbarity which marked thoſe times, that the plantations and 
nurſeries at Inveraray were then almoſt totally deſtroyed. It ought alfo 
to be remarked, that by the wiſe and vigorous exertions of Lord Iſlay, 
tlie burgh of Inveraray was ſecured, when General Gordon, with an amy 
ol 3900 men, came to ſurpriſe it, in 2715.1 
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which are ſtill extant. It is probable, that he was early d. 
verted from this purpoſe, by the confuſion of the times, and 
that nothing was afterwards done, till the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the Earl his ſon, ſome time between the 1663 and 1690, 
During the ſhort period of his poſſeſſion, it appears, that he 
had particularly bent his thoughts towards beautifying the 
family ſeat, and almoſt the whole of the old trees about In- 
veraray, are of his planting, and ſtill remain a ſingular in- 
ſtance of his good taſte and diſcernment, reſpecting that 
which was beſt adapted to the nature of the ſoil and climate, 
Some of the moſt admired avenues, rows of trees, and 
plantations, are of his defigning, and plainly ſhow, had he li. 
ved longer, that much would have been done, upon a very 
large ſcale, even at that early period. Since the beginning 
of the preſent century, the ſeveral ſucceſſors to the eſtate 
and honours of Argyle, have been particularly attentive to 
extend their plantations, and to embelliſh the place, A- 
bout the year 1745, the preſent caſtle was begun, by Archi- 
bald Duke of Argyle, and, after a ſhort interruption du- 
ring the rebellion, it was reſumed and finiſhed. Since that 
time, a great ſum was annually expended by him, by bis 
ſucceſſor the late Duke, and by the preſent, in making ex- 
tenfive incloſures, in building, planting, improving, ms 
king roads, (which in this pariſh are highly finiſhed, and 
kept in excellent repair,) and in other works of utility and 
decoration. It is ſaid, that the ſums laid out at Inveraray, 
fince the 1745, do now amount to the enormous ſum of 
L. 250, ooo, and that the preſent Duke, ſince his acceſſion 
to the eſtate, has expended at the rate of at leaſt L. 3000 
per annum. Happily for his family and his country, New. 
market had not engroſſed his attention; and hence à con. 
ſiderable part of his great revenue was fortunately emplo7- 
ed, for more uſeful purpoſes, in promoting the general im. 


provement of his eſtates, in giving employment to the 25. 
20 
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and in extending indaſtry and manufactures. Thus, alſo, he 
was enabled to give his lands to his tenants, on reaſonable 
terms; and hence, if they are ſober and induſtrious, none, in 
their ſtation of life, need live more comfortably. Accord- 
ingly, the numerous tenantry on his Grace's eſtates, are fo 
much ſatisfied with their ſituation, and ſo much attached to 
their great proprietor, who even, in theſe peaceable times, 
refuſes to liſten to any propoſals of an augmentation of 
rent from ſhepherds or ſtore-maſters, which might have a ten- 
dency (unleſs wien conducted on proper principles *.) to 
diſpoſſeſs the natives, and to diſpeople the country, that, 
were it neceſſary, there is, perhaps, no ſubject in Great Bri- 
tain, who could bring ſo great a number of perſons into the 
field, in defence of his Sovereign and of his country. 


Manu factures.— Archibald Duke of Argyll, about the 
year 1748, introduced the linen manufaQure into this pa 
rilh, which has ſince been attended with beneficial conſe- 
quences to the country; and, about the year 1776, the 
preſent Duke firſt eſtablithed an woollen manufacture, ha- 
ving, at a very conſiderable expence, built houſes, erected 
machinery, and provided every material neceſſary for car- 
rying it on ſucceſsfully, at the water of Douglas. At the 
ame time, his Grace, as an additional encouragement, gave 
the farm upon which the factory was built, at a very low 
rent, took. ſome ſhares in the concern, and did every thing 
in his power, to inſure ſucceſs to ſo patriotic an undertaking. 
The plan was alſo ſeconded by many gentlemen of the 
county, who advanced money to the manufacturer at 24 per 
cent. intereſt, Notwithſtanding which, and, that his 


Grace gave the uſe of the whole buildings and utenſils gra- 
Yor .. P p tis, 
* The proper plan is, to induce the natives, gradually to convert their 


eattle into ſheep, wlich is a much more profitable ſtock for Highland pro- 
der ty. 


%. 
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tis, the buſineſs was not conducted with ad vantage. It is 
ſtill, however, carried on, and the preſent occupier has the 
ſame encouragement which his predeceſſors enjoyed. The. 
want of ſpinners is what he principally complains of, which, 
in a great meaſure, may be accounted for, by the time ta- 
ken up in ſo moiſt a climate, in preſerving their peats. That 
is almoſt the only fuel at preſent in the- country. In pre- 
paring them, females are chiefly employed, and they are of. 
ren the principal work to be attended to for ſeveral months, 
This unavoidably interferes with, and retards the buſineſs 
of the whole year, and is, in fact, a very great obſtacle to all 
improvement in this country, the beſt part of the ſeaſon be- 
ing thus conſumed in providing fuel *. 


Commerce.—The quay, ſcarcely deſerves that name, as it 
does not at preſent anſwer the intended purpoſe. Were 
there, however, a little addition made to it, it would be a 
ſafe and commodious harbour. There is one veſſel belong. 


neg 
In the year 1754, a company from Lancaſhire, under tne firm of tie 
Argyll Furnace Company, erected a blaſt furnace for ſmelting of iron 
ore, by means of wood charcoal, in the ſouthern extremity of this pati. 
They were much encouraged by the late Archibald Duke of Argyll, who 
gave them a tack of three cuttings of his woods, in this and ſome other 
pariſhes, upon very reaſonable terms. The Company import ore and iron 
ſtone in veſſels of their own, from the weſt of England, which they return 
loaded with pig iron of very ſuperior quality, timber, oak-bark, &c. 
The eſtabliſhment of this Company was particularly adva:itageous to th's 
country, in railing the price of woods, and ſetviceable, in giving employ- 
ment and bread, to a conſiderable number of hands, both male and female, 
annually employed in cutting and peeling the woods and making char- 
coal, The buſineſs of this Company, is believed to be carried on, much to 
the advantage of all concerned, and with the good-will and to the great 
ſatislaction of all who had any dealings with them. For many years pal 
it has been conducted by Mr Joſeph Latham, proprietor of a conſider- 
able ſhare in it, whoſe attention, candour, and humanity, have gained my 
univerſal eſteem as a valuable member of ſociety. 
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ing to the town, employed in foreign trade, and about half 
a dozen ſmall veſſels, moſtly employed in importing meal, 
coals, porter, and merchant goods, and in exporting wool, 
oak-bark, and timber. Were the coal-duty aboliſhed, the 
wool of the country would, in time, be manufactured at 
home. 

Produce---.Corn, hay, and potatoes, are the principal crops 
raiſed in this pariſh, the ſoil, in general, being too wet for 
barley. The climate and ſoil ſeem well adapted to the 
cultivation of turnips, as the fly and droughts, which are ſo 
unfriendly to this plant in other countries, are unknown 
here. The grain raiſed in the pariſh is, by no means ſuffi- 
cient for the conſumption of the inhabitants. The town 
and pariſh are chiefly ſupplied with meal from the Clyde, 
Dumfries, or Ireland ; and there are annually imported, 
from 8000 to 10,000 bolls, part of which is carried to ſome 
of the neighbouring pariſhes. Meal, in general, is as high 
priced here as in any part of the kingdom “. 


Animals, -A breed of the beſt Highland cattle in this 
country, are reared at Inverary, where there are alſo ſome 


good 


* There are no regular markets in the pariſh for bu cher's meat, 
poultry, or milk. This inco:venience is the leſs felt, in conſequence of the 
«ccommodations, which moſt of the principal inhabitants of Inveraray enjoy, 
by their having low rented farms from the Dake of Argyll. From the farm 
of Stronſhira alſo, it is intended to ſupply the town with milk and butcher's 
meat. Beef, according to its quality and ſeaſon of the year, is fold from 
58. to 8 s. per ſtone, trone weight. Mutton, lamb, and veal, are dear in 
proportion. Butter at 10 d. per Ib. and cheeſe from 5 s. to 6s. per ſtone, 
to the 1ſt of January. Salmon from 3 d. to 4 d. per Ib. all trone weight. 
The crews of two boats, ſupply the town amply, upon very reaſonable 
terms, with cod, haddocks, and whitings. Men ſervants, when maintain- 
ed, have from L. 5 to L. 7 Sterling, and female ſervants from L. 2 to 
L. 3 Sterling per annum. Day-labourers earn, according to the ſeaſon of 
the year, from 10 d. to 1 8. 4 d. Artificers from 1 s. to 1 8. & d. per day. 
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good cattle of the Galloway and Lancaſhire kinds. The 
cattle at the Highland dairy, are worth about L. 10 each, 
and the whole of the cattle within the parks, amounting to 
near 600, may be worth L. 8 at an average. Here are al. 
ſo ſome Engliſh ſheep of the Bakewell breed, ſome of the 
Linton, many of the ſmall Highland kind, and a Spaniſh ram. 
At Benbuie there is a conſiderable ſheep ſtock of the Gal. 
loway black-faced breed. The ſheep and cattle ofthe pariſh 
in general, are not of a ſuperior quality or value to thoſe of 
the neighbourhood. The diſtrict abounds with game, par- 
ticularly deer, roes, hares, heath-fowls, and grouſe. 


Ecclefiaſtical State —The Duke of Argyll is patron of 
both livings. The family of Argyll have at all times 
countenanced the clergy, particularly the miniſters of this 
place, and have uniformly accommodated them with farms 
at a low rent, near the town, indeed on ſuch moderate terms, 
as ſcarcely to have exceeded a twentieth part of their va- 
lue. The livings are good, though the amount of them 
cannot be exactly aſcertained at preſent; they ariſe from 
the teinds of the pariſh, now exhauſted, (which have been 
voluntarily given up by the Duke of Argyll,) and from 
the Biſhop's teinds in the gift of the Synod *. Both mini- 

| | ſters 
.0 
* Upon this ſubject it may be obſerved, that a Committee of Pali 
ment for the valuation of the teinds of Argyllſhire, fat at Inveraray in 
1629-39, and reported an accurate ſtatement of the ſame; which forms 
at preſent part of the records of the Teind- office at Edinburgh, and is wat 
formly approven of by the High Court of the Commiſſion of Teinds n 
Scotland. The minutes of the proceedings of this Committee, are ſtill 
extant, and in the ,poſieſſion of the Synod of Argyll, then deſigned the 
Provincial Aſſembly of Argyll, which met regularly twice every ye 
from the 1639 to the 1661, and went through much buſineſs with gres 
deliberation, and without being moleſted or interrupted by the com. 
motions and troubles, which at that time. prevailed in Scotland. * 
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ters have paſture and hay for two cows and a horſe, and 
allowance for a garden. The miniſter of the Highland 


charge 


ther Committee of Parliament, for the disjunction and erection of church- 
es, and modification of ſtipends in Argyllſhire, appointed by an unprint- 
ed ſtatute, 21ſt January 1649, met at Inveraray in 1650 and 1651. Upon 
the proceedings of this Committee, which are ſtill preſerved in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Synod of Argyll, a regular report of their decrees was made 
out, and authenticated, which alſo remained in the poſſeſſion of the Synod, 
until of late years, that it was bronght from them, by warrant of the Court 
of Seſſion, and alſo lodged in the Teind-office. Many of the benefices and 
livings of the miniſters in the ſhire of Argyll, at this day, are founded 
upon no other title than theſe decreets. The pariſh of Gleneray in par- 
ticular, was thereby disjoined, and erected into two diſtin charges, name- 
ly, the Highland charge, which was given to the firſt miniſter of the pa- 
riſh, and the Lowland or Engliſh congregation, which was given to the 
ſecond. Part of the proviſion of the latter was compoſed of 3 chalders 
victual, payable out of the Biſhop teinds of Bute, the teinds of the pariſh 
itſelf being inadequate to the ſtipend payable to the ſecond miniſter. 
Theſe 3 chalders were regularly received by him, from the 1652 to the 
724; but the Earl of Bute, having obtained a grant from the Crown of 
all the teinds of the Iſle of Bute, he withheld payment of theſe 3 chalders. 
The Synod acquieſced in this grant, not knowing that it was out of the 
power of the Crown, without conſent of Parliament, to diſpoſe of the 
biſhop's rents, or grant any deed ſo as to invalidate the decreet of locali- 
ty 1651, in fayour of the charge of the Lowland congregation at Inve- 
raray; which decree had been awarded by a Commiſſion ſpecially ap- 
pointed by Parliament 1649; was confirmed by the reſciflory acts (61) an- 
10 1661, and (28) anno 1663, and the acts 1689 and 1690 ; was approven 
of by the High Commiſſion iſt December 1699, and fortified by the horn- 
ing 1691, the act of treaſury, in July following, and uninterrupted poſſeſ- 
ſion from the 1651 to the 1661, and from the 1698 to the 1724. But, in 
2 proceſs brought at the inſtance of the miniſter before the Court of Seſ- 
ſion, in 1770, for the recovery of theſe 3 chalders, the cauſe was un- 
fortunately argued by both parties, as if the decreet in his favour, had been 
pronounced by the High Commiſſion for Plantation of Churches, which 
always fat at Edinburgh, without ever attending, that in fact the decreet 
had iſſued from a commiſſion of Parliament, appointed for the province 
of Argyle, by the unprinted ſtatute 1649, which actually fat at Inveraray 
for the years 1650 and 1651, and carried on bulineſs as if no civil war had 
then 


/ 
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charge has alſo an allowance for a glebe. There are two 
good commodious manſes built about 14 years ago, with 
ſufficient office-houſes. Since the demolition of the old 
town, there have been only temporary places of worſhip. 
Two new churches, under one roof, are to be built 
next ſeaſon. The deſign, by Mr Milne of London, is partly 
Gothic; it is ornamented by a handſome ſpire of 10) 
feet in height, riſing from the centre of the building, and the 
whole is calculated to unite elegance with utility and conve- 
nience. 


Schools. — The Engliſh ſchool has been long well attend- 
ed; and, for ſeveral years paſt, there have been, at an a. 
verage, about 89 ſcholars in winter, and 69 in ſummer, 
The ſalary amounts to L. 19: 3: 4, beſides quarterly fees, 
and other perquiſites; and a ſmall allowance for a Sunday 
ſchool, which has been kept about 7 years, and is well at- 
tended. The grammar ſchool, has not, of late, been ſo well 
attended as at ſome former periods. This may be attribu- 
ted, chiefly to the great number of private teachers, of late 
employed in the education of youth, and partly to the ex- 
pence of boarding, which is high at Inveraray. The fala- 
ry amounts to L. 31: 11 : 8, befides quarter fees and perqui- 
ſites. The ſchoolmaſters have each a houſe, garden, and 


grab 


then exiſted, This common error of parties, is ſaid to have been fatal to 
the cauſe. On the report of the Lord Ordinary, grounded on a hi. 
ſtorical detail of the impractibility of the High Court of Commiſſion ha. 
ving fat at Edinburgh, on the date of the decreet, (which correſponded 
with the time the caſtle of Edinburgh was in poſſeſſion of Cromwell 
troops, and no Commillion of the Scotch Parliament fitting at Edinburgh.) 
the Court of Seſſion, not attending to the common miſtake of parties, 
concluded the decreet ſpurious, and gave ſentence of reduction in favour 


of Lord Bute, ſetting it aſide as void. This annihilation, of ſo much o 


the proviſion for the miuiſter, gf the ſecond charge of the pariſh, after 
being in poſſeſſion of it from 1651 to 1724, points out the danger of reſt 
ing judgments in courts of law, upon conjectures or nice criticiſms, with 
out examining into facts, 
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oraſs for a cow, gratis, from the family of Argyll. A fe- 
male academy has been inſtituted here this ſeaſon. His 
Grace, ever attentive to what might redound to the benefit 
of the town and county, has generouſty made an addition to 
the ſalary from the burgh, beſides a good and commodious 
houſe, rent free, as an encouragement to the miſtreſs of the 
academy, by whom are taught the uſeful and ornamental 
branches of female education; and, as every precaution has 


been uſed, to obtain a perſon properly qualified, it is hoped; 


that this inſtitution will be of conſiderable” benefit, both to 
the town and the county in general; and, though the opinion 
may appear ſomewhat ſingular, it is believed, that good 
breeding, as well as a liberal education, may be acquired in 
ſmall, as well as in large ſocieties. There is a ſociety ſchool 
in Gleneray : The number of ſcholars who attend it may be 
about 35 for the one half of the year; but a third part of 
that number do not attend conſtantly the other half. The 
Duke of Argyll allows a falary to a ſchoolmaſter, who 
tesches near the bridge of Douglas, where the woollen ma- 
nufactory is eſtabliſhed, There is alſo a ſchool at the fur- 
nace, in the ſouthern extremity of the pariſh. 


Poor. The funds for the ſupport of the poor, ariſe, from 
the intereſt of ſome mortified money, the collection at the 
church doors, fines, and ſome ſmall funds, which are regularly 
diſtributed at fight of the ſeſſion to the poor, according to 
their exigencies. The yearly amount of theſe funds may be 
from L. 4o to L. 50 Sterling ; but, as this is not adequate to 
the maintenance of about 40 perſons, who are on the poor's 
roll, they are allowed to beg one day in the week. The 


Duke of Argyll gives penſions to a confiderable number of 
decayed perſons. 


Miſce. lancous Obſervations.---The En gliſh is the prevailing 
SLage in the town, and the Gaelic in the country part of 
the 
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the pariſh; the names of all the places ſeem to be derived 
from the Gaelic, as Killian, Stronſhira, Benbuic, Kenmore, 
Leachna-Bhan, Kenichregan, &c.—Before the 1745 there 
was but one weekly runner from Dumbarton to Inveraray, 
and, though the poſtmaſters were allowed the whole poſta. 
ges, they all became inſolvent. At preſent, there are 6 
weekly arrivals, and departures, from the ſouth. Yet the 
receipts at this office, defray the neceflary expence; and, for 
the laſt 12 months, have returned to the revenue, the ſum of 
L. 319: 17: 5 Sterling. There are, beſides, 10 poſt-of- 
fices in the county; a ſtrong proof of the increaſe of trade 
and correſpondence *.—At Inveraray there is one principal 
inn, and ſeveral public houſes of inferior accommodation, 


To every liberal and humane mind it muſt afford the high. 
eſt ſatisfaction to obſerve the rapid progreſs which manufac- 
tures and improvements of every kind have made in this 
kingdom, particularly ſince the 1762; and yet, were the 
clergy of Scotland actuated with the ſelfiſh and intereſted 
views, with which they are ſometimes unjuſtly and ungene- 
rouſly branded, to them, this would be no ſource of plea- 
ſure ; for; whilſt the day-labourer and artificer have more 
than doubled their wages, and ſome other claſſes of men 
their fees; whilſt proprietors of land have, in many places, 
more than tripled their rents, many of the eſtabliſhed clergy 
of this kingdom, have, for more than the period alluded to, 
been precluded from getting augmentations; and, it 15 
believed, that ſuch as have obtained them, have, at an ave- 
rage, ſcarcely received L. 20 Sterling, whereby they are in 

danger 
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*The poſtage of a letter from London to Inveraray, which is 491 miles, 
is 1s. and of one from Oban, which is about 35 miles, is 3 d. Would it 
not be more conformable to equity, to pay for this, as for all other carriages, 
as nearly as poſlible, in proportion to the weight and diſtance ? Letter 
carriers deliver letters to the inhabitants of all the other poſt- towns i? 
Scotland; ought not the ſame to be done here? 
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danger of loſing their rank, uſefulneſs and influence in the 
ſcale of ſociety. In this pariſh the munificence of the no- 
ble patron has left no ground for this remark ; yet he muſt 
de totally void of all ſenſibility, who would not feel for 
ſuch as have been thus ſituated, and whoſe lines have been 
caſt in leſs pleaſant places As an inſtance of longevity 
in this pariſh, it may be mentioned, that Provoſt Brown, 
late of Inveraray, when 100 years old, headed one of the 
contending parties at a ſhrinty match, (a game peculiar to 
North Britain, ſomething fimilar to the golf,) and carried the 
town's colours in proceſſion among the victors. He died in 
the 116th year of his age.—It is believed that the farmers of 
a country, when not oppreſſed by too heavy rents, are among 
the moſt happy, and, upon the whole, the moſt virtuous claſs 
of the community. To diminiſh their number, by the union of 
farms, will neither add to the population, nor to the morals 
of a ftate, though it may augment the rent roll of an eſtate, 
particularly one, better adapted for paſture than cultivation. 
On the other hand, to ſubdivide farms into very ſmall ſepa- 
rate lots, unleſs theſe be occupied by artiſicers or day-labourers, 
who will have it in their power, conſtantly to earn day wages, 
when not uſefully employed on their poſſeſſions, muſt be 
equally prejudicial to the intereſts of proprietors and poſ- 
ſeſſors. In this, as in all other matters, extremes ought 
to be avoided. It were devout] y to be wiſhed, that the 
general improvement of the country were promoted as 
much as poſſible ; and, it is believed, that it would have a 


Vol. V. Qq happy 


The ſituation of the paroohial ſchoolmaſters of Scotland, alſo, loudly 
claims the compaſſion of the landed intere@, and their patience and meri- 
weigus ſervices require a more adequate reward, than they at preſent enjoy. 
Like the ſubalterns of the army, they ſeem juſtly intitled to the attention 
of the public ; nor is it a ſatisfactory anſwer to ſay, that on every va- | 
caney, there are many candidates in both profeſſions; for ſo there will be for 


the office of beadle of lnveraray, which muſt cer long be vacant, as the 
breleut one is above eighty years of age, | 
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happy effect, if proprietors would encourage and reward the 
induſtry of farmers more than ſome of them do, by allowing 
them a greater ſhare of the fruits of their labour. At pre. 
ſent, that is far from being always the caſe; the principal, 
if not the ſole view of many proprietors being, to augment 
their rents, and to fleece their tenants as much as poſſible. In 
this, indeed, they are often too ſucceſsful; for it is a wel 
known fact, that very many of that valuable claſs of men, 
after a life of hard labour and abſtemiouſneſs, without any 
other viſible cauſe, but ſolely the high rents they pay, die 
poorer than when they firſt became farmers. There can be 
no doubt, but that ſhort leaſes, muſt be detrimental to the 
improvement of a country, as well as farmers changing their 
poſſeſſions, ſo often as they do in many places. At the fame 
time, to introduce ſtrangers endued with knowledge in 2. 
griculture, and poſſeſſed of ſubſtance, may be attended with 
beneficial conſequences. Theſe remarks, however, do not 
apply to the ſituation of the people in this pariſh ; for many 
of the preſent farmers are the deſcendants of thoſe who have 
occupied the ſame lands for many generations. 


Obaracter.— The Scotch Highlanders, in general, as well as 
the natives of this county and pariſh, in particular, are a high 
ſpirited, generous, and brave race of people. From the nature 
of their country and climate, as well as their early habits, 
they are inured to bear wet and cold, fatigue and hunger; and 
conſequently are well qualified to ſuſtain the hardſhips of 
the field, and have ever been diſtinguiſhed for their activity 
and valour, in every quarter of the globe. They ſeem 
not averſe to a military life, and have proved an excellent 
nurſery to the Britiſh army. During the laſt war, it ma 
be proper to mention, that a battalion of the 71, almoſt 
the whole of the 74th, and the Weſt Fencibles, were chief 
levied in the county of *Argyle, towards which the pari 
of Inveraray largely contributed its proportion — With re- 
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to their religious opinions, all the people of this pariſh 

are of the Eſtabliſned Church. They are, in general, humane 

ind peaceable, orderly and decent in their behaviour; 
and there are ſtill perſons living who remember them 

diſtinguiſhed for their good attendance on divine worſhip, 

and for their decent obſervance of the Sabbath. At preſent, 

though they merit no peculiar commendation on that 

head, yet it is not meant to convey any particular cenſure 

on them, as being leſs attentive in this reſpect, than the peo- 

ple of other pariſhes. It is certain, at the ſame time, that 

the daily reſort and frequent intercourſe, which they have, 

with their more ſouthern neighbours, though attended with 

many beneficial conſequences, yet has unfortunately been 

productive of one evil; namely, that a leſs ſtrict regard 

to the inſtitutions of religion, ſeems to be gradually gain- 

ing ground, through the ſecret, but powerful influence of bad 

example, in the conduct of the greater number of thoſe 

(for there are exceptions) who, from all parts of Britain, as 

well as from other countries, come to view a place, ſo high- 

ly deſerving the attention of every traveller of curioſity, 

taſte, or obſervation, Whatever reſpe theſe ſtrangers may 
ſbew to the religion of their country, when at their reſpec- 
tive homes, they ſeem to conſider it here, as a matter of in- 

difference, whether, as travellers, they may not employ Sun- 
day as a day of amuſement, or of travelling. But if, at any pe- 
riod, the lower ranks of men, come to diſregard the inſtitu- 
tions of religion, as much as theſe faſhionable travellers do, it 


can hardly be doubted, that very fatal conſequences will en- 


ſue to ſociety.— A regard to the rules of temperance, may 
be juſtly ſaid to prevail, particularly among the people of 
condition. Too laviſh an uſe of ſpirits, has been often com- 
plained of, amongſt the inferior ranks. Dram-drinking, 
however, though ſtill too much practiſed, particularly by 
kmales of the loweſt claſs, is happily leſs prevalent than 
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at former periods; and it were to be wiſhed, that fo hurtful 
a practice could be completely aboliſhed.—No inſtance of 
ſuicide has been heard of in this diſtri& ; and though Inver. 
aray, be one of the ſeats for the Courts of Juſticiary, when 
going their circuits, as well as of a Sheriff court, few crimi. 
nal trials occur; and it is very remarkable, that fince the 
year 1754, there has been no public execution, 
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NUMBER XIX. 


PARISH or TARVES, 


(COUNTY OF ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. Mr Tnouas MircuzrT. 


Situation, Extent, Sarface, Soil and Climate. 


+ HE pariſh of Tarves is fituated in the Synod of 
Aberdeen, and preſbytery of Ellon. It is in length 
from N. to S. 9 meaſured miles, and in breadth from 
E. to W. 6 *®—The appearance of the country is 
flat, interſperſed with ſome hills of a ſmall fize. The ſoil 
1s various; in ſome parts deep, and in others ſhallow, but in 
general fertile. The air is healthy; there are no diſeaſes 
but ſuch as are generally prevalent throughout the king- 


dom. 


As the pariſh has not been meaſured, the number of acres cannot 
be aſcertained, It is reckoned 60 plonghs of land, by the old com- 
putation, the rule by which tenants pay ſervices and public burdens, 
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dom. The river Ythan runs through a part of the parity, 
but is not navigable. 


Cultivation*Produce, Wc.—The ad of the pariſh 
are barley, oats, peas, turnips, and potatoes. It does much 
more than ſupply itſelf with proviſions. The grain is ge. 
nerally ſold at Aberdeen, or at Newburgh, for exporta. 
tion ; the butter, cheeſe and poultry, at Aberdeen. The 
oats ſown in March and April, are generally reaped in 
September and October; the barley ſown in April and 
May, is reaped, about the end of Auguſt, and firſt of Sep- 
tember. There are 50 acres of Scotch firs at Tolquhon, 
ſome of them of conſiderable ſize, planted above 50 years 
ago; with ſome aſhes and planes, There are no'other 
woods in the pariſh, 


Proprietors and Rent.—The valued rent is L. 488 
Scotch; the real rent about L. 2000 Sterling; but, as a 
conſiderable part of the rent, is payable in oat-meal, bear, 
and ſeveral cuſtoms and ſervices, it cannot be preciſely al- 
certained. There are only. two proprietors ; the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and Hugh Forbes Eſq; of Shives : The latter 
is the only reſiding heritor. 


Church, School and Poor.—The ſtipend is 104 bols 3 
pecks oat-meal ; 12 bolls 2 firlots 3 pecks bear, and 
L. 40 Scotch, paid from the lands of Tolquhon, as the con- 
verſion of 9+ bolls meal. The vicarage tithes yielded, 
about 20 years ago, 550 merks Scotch, now about 429 
merks yearly, including expences of collecting them. The 
glebe is not above the legal quantity, and there 1s no grab. 
The Earl of Aberdeen is patron. The manſe was built in 


* The church is very old and ruinous. There ib 
Antiburgher 
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Antiburgher meeting houſe in the pariſh.—The ſchoolma- 
fter has L. 4 Sterling from the pariſh, beſides ſchool-fees ; 
the average number of ſcholars is about 30.— The number 
of poor receiving alms 1s 40; the annual amount of con- 
tributions for their relief, is L. 20 Sterling. There is 
L. 100 Sterling, lent out at intereſt, belonging to the poor's 
funds. 


Proviſions, Fuel, Wages, c.—The prices of proviſions, 
are the ſame as in Aberdeen markets, to which they are 
uſually carried for ſale, and where thoſe whoneed to purchaſe 
are ſupplied; except what articles are bought and ſold in the 
Old Meldram weekly market, which is regulated by the 
Aberdeen prices, —Peats are the common fuel uſed in the 
pariſh.——The men ſervants employed in huſbandry, receive, 
of wages about L. 6 Sterling a-year ; women about L. 2 
10s. The only manufaQture, carried on in this diſtrict, is 
knitting ſtockings for the Aberdeen ſtocking merchants, 
who furniſh the wool and pay for the work. 


Agriculture.—The old mode of farming generally pre- 
vails. As the leaſes are ſeldom longer than 19 years, and 
many of the tenants pay fines or graſſums, as they have no 
- encouragement for improvement. Some of the farmers, how- 
ever, uſe lime on their grounds, and have fields of turnips 
and ſown graſs. Some uſe 10, and ſome, 12 oxen in the 
plough ; others 4 or 6 horſes. 


Population. —The number of ſouls returned to Dr 


Webſter in 1755, was — — 2346 
The population in 1792, was — 1690 
There is therefore a decreaſe of — 656 
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Of the above there are males, — 695 
— Pancdes, fs 
——— children under 5 years of age, 19, 
Number of examinable perſons in 176), — 160 
—  — Antiburgher Seceders, in 1792, 133 
Epiſcopals, oy _— 12 
- Quakers, — 2 
members of the Eſtabliſhed Church, rec- 
koning the children of the ſame profeſ- 
ſion with their parents, — 1543 
Annual average of births, — 4 
— — of marriages *, — 1 


— Ai. 


Mzſcellaneous Oh ſervations.— The public roads through 
the pariſh, on which the ſtatute labour is employed, are in 
tolerable repair — There is a ſmall village by the church, 
which has been on the decline for ſeveral years paſt. For. 
merly a fair almoſt monthly was held in it, for black cat. 
tle, horſes, merchandiſe, &c. now- there are only 5 or 6 
fairs or markets in the pariſh. 


* No regiſter of deaths is kept in the pariſh. 
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NUMBER XX. 


PARISH or CURRIE, 


(COUNTY OF MID LOTHIAN:) 


By D WIITIAM NisBeT, Phyfcian in Edinburgh. 


Name, Extent, Surface, and Sotl. 


1 pariſh of Currie lies about 6 miles W. of E- 

dinburgh. It includes a tract of country from 5 to 
6 miles in every direction, but its greateſt extent is from 
E. to W. where it advances even to 9 miles in length. 
It may be conſidered as clafſic ground, being ſituated in 
the neighbourhood of that little romantic dale, that form- 
ed the ſcene of the Gentle Shepherd, the favourite paſto- 
ral of the Scotch nation. From its name, (anciently Ko- 
ria or Coria,) it ſeems to have been one of thoſe diſtricts 
that ſtill retain its ancient Roman appellation *. The 
Vot. V. | Rr name 


This conjecture is ſupported by the following authors, who give an 
account of the ancient and modern names of places in Scotland. 1. Mr 
Johnſton, in his Antiquitates Celto-Normannie, for the Ko RIA of Pto- 
lemy, places Currie. 2. Dr Stukely, in his account of Richard of 
Cirenceſter's map and itinerary, for the Coria of Richard, fixes Corſtan- 


aw, in the neighbourhood of Currie. 3. Sir Robert Sibbald, in his Ro- 
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name of this pariſh alſo has probably given riſe to the fir. 
name of Corrie or Currie; for anciently it was the prac. 
tice for men of property to take their firnames from the 
lands they poſlefled, of which there are numerous ex. 
amples in Scotland ; while, in modern times, we find this 
cuſtom reverſed, men of property being now more inclined 
to confer their firnames on the property they acquire, 


Situation and Climate —The fituation of this pariſh is 
very elevated. At Ravelrig, about the middle of it, (but 
by no means the higheſt point,) it 1s, according to a late 
very accurate meaſurement, not leſs than 800 feet above 
the level of the ſea. This extreme height, and its vici- 
nity to the range of the Pentiand Hills, renders it cold and 
damp, and, what is a remarkable proof of the moiſture of 
the atmoſphere, there is almoſt no houſe in the pariſh, 
however high its ſite, but diſplays marks of this ſtate of the 
climate internally on the walls. In ſpite of this, however, 
it is pretty healthy, which may be conſidered as an effect 
of the conſtant winds that prevail here, and carry off thoſe 
ſeeds of diſeaſe, which are generated by the cold and 
dampneſs of the climate. Rheumatiſm ſeems the chief 
diſorder to which its inhabitants are ſubje&. But if oc- 
caſional diſeaſes are not frequent, yet the conſtitutional 
diſorder of ſcrophula, which is ſtill worſe, is very prev 
lent here, and the ſame remark may be extended, it is be- 
lieved, to all the pariſhes where the climate is cold and 
damp, and where the living of the inhabitagts is poor, and 


principally of the vegetable kind. The miſeries this dil 
order 


man Antiquities of Scotland, conceives it to have been in the plain ne 
the manor of Ingleſton, from a pillar dug up there, which place is Ie 
wiſe in the vicinity of Currie. Theſe circumſtances tend to prove, that | 
muſt have originally been a Roman ſtation, traces of which have lately 
been found is the neighbourhood. 
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order produces to ſociety, would, in many places in Scot- 
land, ſeem to require the interference of the Legiſlature, 
to prevent, if poſſible, its increaſe. 


Population.—The population of this pariſh is not equal 
to its extent, or even to what it was about 60 or 70 years 
2g0. In the year 1720, it is ſaid to have contained about 
1800, though that number is merely conjectural. Since 
that time, it is ſuppoſed to have decreaſed conſiderably *. 
Its preſent amount is 1 300, of whom 200 have been add- 
ed, only within theſe 4 or 5 years, by the introduction of- 
the paper manufacture. The return to Dr Webſter in 
1755 was only 1227 ſouls. The proportion of married 
people, and ſingle perſons, is, at preſent, pretty nearly e- 

qual ; 


The decreaſe of population here may be aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes, 


1. The firſt and leading one here, as well as elſewhere, has been the 
extenſion of farms, by which ſeveral ſmall ones have been ſwallowed up 
in one large one, This cauſe has operated very powerfully in thinning 
the inhabitants in the upper parts of the pariſh, where there is now much 
paſture ground. At preſent there are only three villages in the pariſh, 
Currie, Balerno and Hermiſton ; but formerly there were a great many 
more, though of leſſer note; and many different places, where, in the 


beginning of this century, from 20 to 30 families reſided, are now with- 
out an inhabitant. 


2. A ſecond cauſe of depopulation has been the erection of toll-bars, 
and improvement of roads. About 40 years ago, ſo bad were the roads 
in this pariſh, that every thing was conveyed on horſeback. In carrying 
hay, for example, to Edinburgh, each horſe load was 10 ſtones, and one 
man had the care of two horſes ; ſo that to tranſport 150 ſtones that far, 
required then the aſſiſtance of 1 5 horſes and 7 men, which is performed 
now by a common cart, with a pair of horſes and one man. 


3- The modern improvements in ' huſbandry have been attended with 
the ſame effect. Formerly four horſes were requiſite for one plough, 
"tha man to drive them, New two are deemed ſufficient, and they are 

| trained 
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qual; and, except thoſe employed in the paper manufac. 
ture, and a few mechanics of different occupations, not ex. 
ceeding 12, the reſt of the inhabitants are confined to the 
buſineſs of agriculture. In their religions opinions, one 
half of the pariſh are Seceders, which occaſions a conſider. 
able decreaſe in the weekly collections at the church. 


Eccleſiaſtical State. — The ſtipend, including the value 
of the glebe, (which conſiſts of a ſmall incloſure of four a. 
cres,) does not exceed L. roo Sterling. It is paid partly 
in grain, and partly in money. On that account, it has 
rather of late years been on the riſe. The patronage of 
the church may be diſputed, but the Town-council of E. 
dinburgh have for ſame time paſt aſſumed the right of no. 
mination. The pariſh ſeems originally to have belonged 
to the collegiate church of Corſtorphine, dedicated to $t 

John 


trained to go without a driver. The ſame may be inſtanced in many o 
ther departments of huſbandry. 


4. A fourth and very powerful cauſe has been, the preference given 
of late to the occupation of the mechanic, over that of the huſband- 
man. For here, as in all ſituations near a great town, where manufac- 
tures are flouriſhing, the young generation, tempted by higher encou- 
ragement, have forſaken the employment of agriculture, the inconvenl- 
encies of which were more immediately before their eyes, and have en 
tered into a new life, the proſpects of which are more promiſing. Hence 
the number bred to agriculture in this pariſh is very ſmall, in proportion 
to what it was formerly. 


5. To theſe general cauſes of depopulation, a, fifth and peculiar one 
here may be added, viz. the ſuppreſſion of ſmuggling. As this part of the 
country, is the opening to the ſhire of Ayr, (the chief ſeat of that trade,) 

it formed the retreat of thoſe adventurers engaged in it, when bringing 
their goods to Edinburgh, being at a convenient diſtance, ſo that hen: 
fit opportunity offered, they could eafily tranſport them, Hence that cls 
deſtine commerce added formerly to the numbers of this pariſh, eſpecia- 
1y in the remote parts of it, | 
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John the Baptiſt, and founded by Sir John Forreſter. E- 
ven ſo late as the reign of Charles I. it does not appear to 
have been a ſeparate pariſh, for no mention of it is made 
in the Royal decree of the EreQtion of the See of Edin- 
burgh, though all the adjoining pariſhes are noticed *, 
The preſent kirk is a neat modern edifice, built a few 
years ago. It is fituated on a height above the village of 
Currie, on the ſouth fide of the water of Leith, and the 
ſpire, riſing out of a clump of ancient plane and aſh trees, 
that grow on the banks of the river, exhibits at a diſtance, 
when they are in leaf, a very beautiful and pictureſque ap- 


pearance. 


Scbool.— The ſalary of the pariſh ſchoolmaſter here, 
with his different perquiſites, amounts to from L. 16 to 
L. 20 per annum, independent of his fees. He has gene- 
rally from 45 to 50 ſcholars, and no ſituation about Edin- 
burgh, would be better adapted for a grammar ſchool, if 
the heritors would be at the expence of a proper ſchool- 
houſe, that the maſter might be enabled to take boarders. 
It is in a healthy country, at a diſtance from any town, 
where bad examples are apt to be ſet, and it has the con- 
venience of a ſtage paſſing twice a- week through it. 


Poor. 


That Currie, however, though not perhaps a ſeparate pariſh, had 
very anciently been a place of religious worſhip, is clear from this proof, 
that in digging for the foundation of the preſent church, on the ſite of the 
old one, there was diſcovered a round hollow piece of filver, having the 
remains of gilding on it, and which ſeems evidently either a part of the 
talk of a crucifix, or of an altar candleſtick, It has a ſcrew at each end. 
Its length is 74 inches, and its diameter 13 inch. In a ſpiral ſcroll 
from top to bottom, there is the following inſcription, © Jeſu Fili Dei 
* miſerere mei.” The letters, which are Saxon, are very well engraved, 
and each Z of an inch large. It is at preſent in the Muſeum of the So- 
fiety of Antiquaries in Edinburgh. | 
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Poor.— The poor of this pariſh are not very numerous, 
amounting generally to 28 or 29, who receive a ſupply a. 
dapted to the exigencies of their caſe. The funds for that 
purpoſe are very good. They conſiſt of a capital of near 
L. 500 Sterling, which has been gradually accumulating, 
without any ſpecial donation worth mentioning “. What 
3s much to the credit of the preſent heritors, rather than 
allow this fund to be encroached upon, where particular 
exigencies have demanded a more than ordinary ſupply in 
bad ſeaſons, they have readily advanced the money need- 
ed from their own pockets, and after the annual reſources 
of the pariſh, which amount to L. 50 Sterling, could af. 
ford to repay them, they have generoully refuſed a re. 
turn. The yearly mortality is from 21 to 25, and the 
yearly baptiſms, which, from the number of Seceders, 
cannot be ſo exactly aſcertained, amount to about 34 or 
35, and are even increaſing. 


Longevity. —This pariſh can boaſt, perhaps, as much as 
any in Scotland, of the longevity of its inhabitants +. A- 
bout a year ago, died William Napier, a day labourer, at 
the advanced age of 113, and till a few years, 5 or 6 at 
moſt, before his death, he followed his uſual employment. 
He remembered perfectly well ſeveral circumſtances at 
the time of the Revolution in 1688, the acceſſion of Queen 
Anne, &c. At preſent there is alive one William Rit- 

chie, 


* The chief part of this fund was raiſed during the incumbency of the 
two former clergymen, Meſſrs Park and Moubray, who being the molt 
popular preachers of the time, drew after them a vaſt concourſe of people 
from the neighbouring pariſhes, and thus raiſed the weekly collections te 
double their natural amount. 


+ The late clergyman (Mr Craig) had been no leſs than 49 Je 
miniſter of the pariſh, | *, 
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chie, a farmer, who is 105 years old, and, what is ſingu- 


Jr in the hiſtory of this man, he incurred the cenſure of 
the church, for his connections with the ſex, after he had 
attained the goth year of his age. There are ſeveral other 
inhabitants of the pariſh who exceed the age of go. 


IVood and Planting. —In the lower parts of this pariſh, 
to the north, there is a good deal of wood, but in the high- 
er grounds to the ſouth, where ſhelter is moſt needed, it is 
very bare, and ſeems a reflection on many of the proprie- 
tors, that they have neglected it ſo long. By planting, the 
climate, which varies confiderably in different parts of the 
pariſh, would be a good deal meliorated, and the high 
winds, which are a conſequence of its elevated expoſure, 
and which ſweep impetuouſly from the halls, would not 
have ſach a baneful influence during the harveſt in ſhaking 
the crops *. | 


Soil and Cultivation. —The ſoil of this pariſh is, for the 
greater part, a tough clay, ſoon hardened by the heat of 
the ſun, unleſs when well cultivated. It requires, there- 
fore, a good deal of working, and, in this diſtrict, the crops 
are obſerved to be richeſt, after much winter froſt, and a 
good deal of rainy weather in ſpring. Of about gooo a- 
cres which the pariſh contains, more than + are arable, or, 
at leaſt might be brought into tillage. The reſt conſiſts of 
mols or hills. A good deal of grain is raiſed here, of all 
the different ſorts ; but, from the heavy rains, which often 
fall in autumn, the —— is frequently retarded, and it 

requires 


*The winds generally blow here in one of two directions, either E. 
or W. for the greater part of the year. The former ſets in pretty ſtea- 
Lily in the end of ſpring, and beginning of ſummer, when the fog, with 
which they are accompanied, proves often hurtful to 1 young fruit. 
The weſt winds are moſt prevalent in autumn. ; 
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requires the winter froſt to ripen, or rather to whiten the 
grain, before it can be reaped. It would therefore be 
more for the intereſt of the farmers, at leaſt in the higher 
grounds, to keep leſs of their farms in tillage, and more 
in paſture. A conſiderable number of black cattle, how. 
ever, are reared in the paſture grounds, which find a ready 
ſale in the Edinburgh market; and ſeveral of the tenants 
pay their rents in that way. The dampneſs of the climate, 
renders it rather unfit for breeding ſheep, as they are very 
ſubject to the rot in winter; but from its vicinity to the 
capital, the farmers find it very profitable to purchaſe, in 
the ſpring and ſummer months, a certain number, for the 
purpoſe of fattening them, by which they make a hand- 
ſome return for the ſhort time they are kept on their 
grounds. The ſucceſs of this buſineſs depends on chuſing 
the kinds that are the eaſieſt fattened, ſo as to have two 
or three returns in the courſe of the ſeaſon. A good ma- 
ny horſes alſo, are brought up in this pariſh ; and at Her- 
miſton, one of the moſt extenfive dealers in the iſland, in 
that branch, with an uncommon fair character for a joc- 
key, reſides in it. The manure uſed here, is either dung 
from Edinburgh or lime. The latter is driven from the 
diſtance of 5 miles, though there, is abundance of limeſtone 
in the pariſh itſelf, if coal were wrought to burn it. 


Improvements—Moſt of the improvements in this pa- 
riſh, are the work of the preſent race of inhabitants; a fin- 
| gular enough fact in a diſtrict, only 6 miles from the capi- 
tal. Mr Craig of Riccarton was the firſt who ſet the ex- 
ample of incloſing land on his own eſtate here, which he 
has now brought to the higheſt ſtate of cultivation. The 

late clergyman, Mr Craig, was the firſt who introduced 
into it the modern practice of huſbandry from Eaſt Lo- 
thian. He. was ſucceeded. in the ſame "on by the it- 


EY * genious 
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Profeſſor Ferguſſon, who has made a variety of a- 
gricultural experiments, on a ſmall property he poſſeſſes in 
the pariſh, which he has changed, in a few years, from a 
bare heath, to a ſcene diſtinguiſhed for beauty and fertili- 
ty. If ever the ſtipends of the clergy ſhould come to be 
increaſed, (as has been of late propoſed), it would be of 
much benefit to the country in general, that this increaſe 
ſhould conſiſt ſolely in the extenfion of their glebes. The 
life of a country clergyman, always allows him a great 
deal of ſpare time, which muſt hang heavy on his hand, if 
not occupied either in the purſuits of literature or of agri- 
culture, fince the conſtitution of the church bounds has 
views, in regard to clerical preferment. From the ſociety 
of his pariſhioners, he would unavoidably become conver- 
fant with ſubjects of agriculture ; and if his glebe is made 
extenſive, ſo as to render it an object for him to ftudy that 
buſineſs ſcientifically, from his more enlarged education, 
and often, ſuperior abilities, he will frequently be enabled 
to point out a new mode of procedure, which cannot fail 
to be of much ſervice to his pariſhioners ; for whatever 
example the miniſter ſets, if popular, is generally much 
followed by them. Perhaps too, the duties of his office, can- 
not be more properly fulfilled, than by teaching his flock, 
by bis own example, habits of induſtry and exertion, in 
order to better their ſituation in this life; which probably 
would not be found, the worſt preparation for the next, as is 
iluſtrated by our Lord, in his beautiful parable of the ta- 
lents. As it is, many of the improvements in the diffe- 
rent pariſhes, of late years, may be traced to the exertions 
of the clergy, in which they ought certainly to receive e- 
very poſſible encouragement. 


Rent, and State of Property.—The land in the pariſh of 


Currie, rents, on an average, at from 20s. to 25s. the 
Vor. V. Sf * acre, 
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acre, and it has been on the increaſe for ſome year 
paſt *. The valued rent of the pariſh amounts to L. 4486 
Scotch, and the real rent to upwards of L. 5000 Sterling, 
This property is all in the hands of 13 heritors, only 3 of 
whom hve conſtantly in the pariſh, though ſome of the 
other proprietors occaſionally refide in it. As there are 
no overgrown eſtates here, the proprietors are pretty much 
on a footing, and hence the public buſineſs is conducted 
with a regularity and attention, greater than in moſt other 
pariſhes. The property here, like that near moſt great 
towns, has been very fluctuating, and the only eſtate, if it 
merits the appellation, that can be traced in the poſſeſhon 
of one family for 300 years, is a ſmall farm of about L. 40 
Sterling yearly rent, the proprietors of which, cultivating 
their little Sabine field, and purſuing the fimple life of 
their forefathers, have kept their inheritance intire, while 
the poſſeſſions of their more powerful and wealthy neigh- 
bours, ſwallowed up by the devouring gulph of luxury 
and extravagance, have paſſed into other hands f. 


Roads, 


*The lands in this pariſh, as might be expected from its nearnels u 
the capital, have greatly riſen in value. The eſtate of Baberton, which 
ſold about 20 years ago, for L. 4000, now pays L. 400 of yearly rent 
The farm of New. mills, conſiſting only of 94 acres, which had former 
been let for 10s. 6 d. the acre, was fold within theſe two years, for 
L. 4200, and now pays 30 8. the acre. The eſtate of Maleny, from bare- 
ly L. 559 a-year, now lets for upwards of L. 900, and the farm of Ravel- 
rig, which, in the time of the former proprietor, paid onl yL.70 4 jeu, 
now yields L. 212. 4 


+ This pariſh, it may be obſerved, ſtill furniſhes one inſtance of run. 
rig, a diviſion of property, neceſſary in this country in former times, to 
unite the jarring intereſts of individuals in the common caule, when tlie 
buſineſs of the age was ſolely war and depredation. But, what w3s then 
conſidered as the very ſafeguard of property, the poſſeſſors in modern 
times, juſtly account the greateſt bar to all improvement, and are ud 
to ds away as rapidly as poſlible, 
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Roads —The roads in this pariſh are uncommonly good, 
which could not fail to be the caſe, as the two principal 
openings to the weſtern parts of Scotland are through it, 
and there are abundance of materials in every quarter for 
repairing them. The upper road, paſling through Currie, 
forms the communication with Lanark and the county of 
Ayr; which, fince the erection of the cotton works, has be- 
come a conſiderable thoroughfare, two ſtages paſſing regu- 
larly that way twice a-week. The lower road, is the com- 
mon Glaſgow road at preſent, which paſſes through Hermiſ- 
don. 


Mantfactures. With reſpect to the manufactures of the 
pariſh, little can be ſaid. The only one, that of pa- 
per, has been lately introduced. The mill of Meſſrs 
Niſbet and Macniven, in that branch of buſineſs, is, 
perhaps, the moſt extenſive, on one water-fall, of any at 
preſent in the iſland ; and, ſince its erection, it has increaſed 
the population of the pariſh about 200 ſouls. While the 
advantages of manufactures in Scotland cannot be too ſtrong- 
ly inculcated, thoſe, in particular, that employ the very 
young and the aged, ought to meet with every encourage- 
ment. The paper trade employs children from 10 or 12 
years of age, a period when they can do nothing very la- 
borious, and when their morals, from idleneſs and negleQ, 
are very apt to be corrupted. It employs alſo, in ſome 
departments, people who are a good deal advanced in life, 
and after they can no longer work at thoſe occupations - 
without doors, that require much exertion. The annual 
wages, earned in the work of Meſſrs Niſbet and Macni- 
ven, may amount to from L. 1000 to L. 1200 Sterling, 
which is moſtly ſpent in the pariſh, and chiefly in purcha- 
ling the very neceflaries of life. There are alſo ſeveral 
torn mills in this and the adjoining pariſh, whole chief em- 
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ployment is the making of barley to ſupply the Oh 
market. Part of it, indeed, is exported to the Weſt In. 
dies, where it ſerves for the food of the negroes, being pre. 
ferred by ſome to rice. The carts that convey the bailey 
to Glaſgow, are loaded back with rum and ſugar, for the 
Edinburgh markets, which back carriage is their ſole pro- 
fit, and allows the dealers to vend theſe articles on the ſame 
terms with thoſe in the immediate vicinity of Glaſgow, A 
ſingle horſe, in this trade, will tranſport often near 2 ton 
weight ; a ſtrong proof of the goodneſs of the turnpike 
roads in this quarter. 


River.— The river Leith, takes its riſe in the weſter 
extremity of this pariſh, at a place called Leith-head, from 
3 large ſprings, which receive various additions in their pro- 
greſs, particularly at the village of Balerno, where they 
are joined by Bavelaw burn. Its whole courſe includes 
track of not above 14 miles; yet, in this ſhort ſpace, it drives 
no leſs a number than 80 odd mills of different deſcrip- 
tions ; the rent of ſome of which, in the immediate vicinity 
of the capital, is upwards of L. 20 Sterling per foot of wa- 
ter-fall. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages —The only diſadvantage 
to the introduction of manufactures into this pariſh, is the 
want of coals, which are brought from between 8 andg 
miles diſtance. At the ſame time, every part of this and 
the adjoining pariſhes exhibits ſtrong indications of the 
preſence of coal. A number of ſmall crop ſeams. have been 
found in a variety of directions; and, in one place, at tht 
weſtern extremity of the pariſh, a ſeam of no leſs than 2? 
feet thick has been diſcovered, at the depth of only 10 fa- 
thoms. Beſides, this diſtrict of country is ſurrounded with 
coal on all fides, and according to the report of one perſoa 
ſtill living, coal was actually wrought in one part of the p# 


riſh. At any rate, if once the intended inland navigation 
from 
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tom Lanarkſhire by the Shotts hills were completed, 
the inhabitants of this diſtri& will then, as it paſſes to the 
north of it, have a ready opportunity of being abundant- 
ly ſupplied with this article. Ir is now a certain fact, 
(which the inhabitants of Edinburgh are already beginning 
to feel,) that the preſent collieries in its neighbourhood, are 
faſt exhauſting of this valuable mineral. The proprietors of 
them have, at preſ-nt, the power of raiſing the article con- 
ſiderably, and the diſmal proſpect preſents itſelf, that, before 
many years elapſe, it may be raiſed to double its preſent 
exttavagant charge. When this ſcarcity happens, one of 
two alternatives then only remains, either opening pits in 
new fituations in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, or bring- 
mg coals from a diſtance by water carriage. Would it not 
then be more for the honour of the preſent day, if, without 
waiting till impelled by the laſt neceſſity, the completion of 
the intended navigation, ſhould be immediately reſolved on, 
and the capital put, in a ſhort time, in poſſeſſion of this moſt - 
valuable article of coal, at an eaſy rate? No period can be 
ſo favourable as the preſent, when money is plentiful, com- 
merce in ſo flonriſhing a ſtate, and the advantages of 
the ſpeculation ſo evident, as not to admit of the ſmalleſt 
doubt. 

At prefent, the heritors of this pariſh, with a laudable 
ſpirit of patriotiſm, as well as a juſt ſenſe of their proper in- 
tereſt, intend ſetting on foot a ſubſcription for the diſcovery 
of coal, and to invite ſome of the adjoining pariſhes to join 
them, in the ſame praiſe-worthy attempt. If ſucceſsful, which 
5 hardly to be doubted, it will give « new face to this 
Uſtrift of country. It would be well, if ſuch a conduct were 
imitated in many other places of Scotland, where the want 
ol fuel is ſo ſeverely felt; for the expence by ſubſcription 
| beingthus divided amongſt a great number, amounts to a mere 
trifle to each individual, and the loſs, if the attempt prove 
ſucceſsful, 15 attended with no material diſadvantage. 

| Antiquities, 
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Antiguities.—In this pariſh there are few antiquities, 0; 
the eſtate of Captain Scott of Maleny, there are the remains 
of an old caſtle, commonly called Lennox Tower, ſaid to 
have been a habitation of the family of Lennox, and Which 
had formed, according to tradition, the occaſional refidence 
of Mary Queen of Scots, perhaps 

When love was young and Darnley kind.” 

It became afterwards, according to the ſame tradition, a ſeat 
of the Regent Morton. It ſtands on a very elevated ſitu- 
ation, above the bank of the river, commands a beautiful 
proſpect of the Frith of Forth, and in thoſe times, muſt have 
been a place of very confiderable ſtrength, being inacceſſible 
on all fides. It had a ſubterraneous paſſage to the river, 
(fo that no enemy could deprive the inhabitants of water), 
which has been only ſhut up within theſe few years, from 
the cattle being apt to go down into it. The extent of 
the rampart, or out wall, which goes round the brow of the 
hill, is about 304 paces, or 1212 feet. The under part of it 
is now occupied as a hogſtye. Sic tranfit gloria mundi“. 

| Eminent 

* Not far from this caſtle, on the oppoſite fide of the river, are the ruins 
of another ancient edifice, the manſion of the Skenes of Curriehill, the 
date of whoſe creation, as Baronets of Scotland, is unknawn ; but they had 
poſſeſſed very extenſive property in this pariſh. The family of Balmerino, 
originally, had here alſo, a confidetable domain, which would, no doubt, 
be forfeited on the attainder, and the execution of their laſt and brave chief, 
who died with a heroiſm worthy of a better cauſe. On the top of Ravel- 
rig hill, the property of Mr Davidſon, there are to be ſeen the remains of 
a Roman ſtation, or exp/oratory camp, which affords a farther confirmation 
of the name of this pariſh having been originally derived from the 
Latin. This ſtation has never yet been obſerved by any of our Antiquaries. 
It is ſituated on the ſummit of a high bank inacceſſible on three ſides, de- 
fended by two ditches, and faced with ſtone, with openings for a gate. It 

is named by the country people Ca/lle-bink, Farther eaſt, are the 
appearances of another ſtation or poſt, which commands an extenſive view 
of the Strath towards Edinburgh, and is ſtyled the General's Watch— 

They are both very diſtinctly marked, in an old plan of the Ravelrig eſtate, 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr Davidſon, but they are now much defaced, the 
former proprietor, having carried off the greater part of the ſtones, to build 
fences. 
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Eminent men. — This pariſh was celebrated, in former days, 
for the reſidence of many eminent lawyers, and the princi- 
heritors were, at one time, all of that profeſſion. Sir 
John Skene, of Curriehill, Lord Regiſter in the reign of 
James VI. was of a family nearly related to the blood royal. 
dir James Skene his ſon, was Preſident of the Court of 
Seſſion. Sir Thomas Craig, of Riccarton, was Lord Ad vo- 
cate in the ſame reign, and the defender, in a learned trea- 
tiſe, of the independence of his country, and the expounder 
of the fendal ſyſtem. Being a man of ſingular modeſty, (a 
trait by which his deſcendents have been alſo characteriſed), 
he refuſed the honour of knighthood, nor would he ever 
give the King an opportunity of conferring it upon him. 
He enjoyed it, however, during his life, without any crea- 
tion, which was {till a higher honour, by the expreſs order of 
the Sovereign. The Scotts of Maleny, father and ſon, were 
likewiſe eminent lawyers at the ſame period, and the latter 
had a ſeat upon the bench. Thus it appears, that the princi- 
pal property in the pariſh, at one period, belonged to the lead- 
ing men of the law. It is proper alſo to mention, that the fa- 
mous Sir Archibald Johnſton, of Warriſton, whoſe charac- 
ter is drawn, in a maſterly manner, by his nephew Biſhop 
Burnet, was a confiderable heritor in this pariſh, and that 
one of his ſons, James Johnſton, was envoy to Branden- 


burgh, and ſecretary of ſtate, in the reigns of King William 
and Queen Anne, 


CharaGer,—Till within theſe few years, the people of 
this pariſh, were ſober, induſtrious, and economical. The 
vices of the capital, however, are beginning to ſpread faft 
amongſt them, and the introduction of thoſe baneful articles 
to the poor, tea and whiſky, will ſoon produce that corrap- 
uon of morals and debility of conſtitution, which are al- 


ready 
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ready ſo ſeverely felt in many pariſhes, and which mug 
ſoon materially injure the real ſtrength and population of 
Scotland, The introduction of theſe articles, is one bad ef. 
fect, of the preſent practice of debaſing and vitiating malt 
liquor. Formerly, when that liquor was the only beverage in 
uſe, exceſſes from it did not affect the conſtitution, as it con- 
tained a good deal of nouriſhment. But now, ſince it has been 
debaſed, it is entirely given up. Tea, as a dietetic article, is 
ſubſtituted in its place, and it is not uncommon to ſee a la. 
bouring man here dining upon it. In this pariſh, there were 
ſeveral inſtances ſome years ago, and there are one or two 
ſtill, of common labourers ſaving to the length of L. 50 and 
L. 100 Sterling out of their days wages. Many of the far. 
mers alſo, have riſen here, from the ſame ſituation, by their 
economy. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —Freeſtone abounds in a great 
number of places in this pariſh, At the village of Baler- 
no, a freeſtone quarry has been wrought for ſome year, 
and goes to ſupply many of the buildings in the New Royal 
ty of Edinburgh. There appears alſo plenty of ironſtone, 
of a very good quality, along the banks of the river, in 
every direction; a valuable acquiſition, if coal ſhould come 
to be wrought here. Limeſtone, alſo, js abundant, ſome oi 
which is intermixed with a vein of copper; ſo that the 
poſſeſſion of coal is only wanting, to enrich this part of the 
country in a high degree. On Captain Scott's eſtate, 3 
good many years ago, ſome attempts were even made for a 
copper mine, but they failed. The wages of ſervants of il 
kinds, are, within theſe 30-years, more than doubled. 1+ 
a- day, and maintenance, are common in harveſt; labour- 
ers, formerly at 53 d. and 6 d. a-day, are now at 18. and 
s. 2 d. Services of every kind are here aboliſhed ; e 
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cept upon two eſtates, where the ſervants drive all the coals, 
and the cottagers are bound to aſſiſt in cutting down the 
crops of the landlord. In the ſouthern parts of the pariſh, 
on the high grounds, the ſeed-time and harveſt, are, at an a- 
verage, about two weeks later than about Edinburgh ; but 
in the lower parts, to the north, they are nearly the ſame. 
The harveſts of the years 1782 and 1784, were here re- 
markably bad. The former, was ſo every where in Scotland; 
but the latter, was equally ſo here, from a long tract of 
wet weather, which prevented the grain from ripening. 
The prices of proviſions here, are much the ſame, as in the 
Edinburgh market ; as, from the eaſy conveyance to that 
quarter, all the produce of the fields, can eaſily be ſent there, 
if the ſame price, or ſomething near it, cannot be obtained 
on the ſpot. 
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NUMBER XXI. 


PARISH or FETTERCAIRN, 


(COUNTY OF KINCARDINE, ) 


By the Rev. Mr RoßkERT Foote. 


Name and Situation: 


FETTER fignifies , a paſs, and Cairn a heap of flones; 

and there are two large cairns at the top of the mountain, 
and many ſmall ones lower down, near to which, according 
to tradition, a great battle was fought, from which it is 
probable that the diſtrict got its name. The pariſh is ſitu- 
ated in the preſbytery of Fordoun, and den of Angus 
and Mearns, 


Cultivation, Produce, Soil, &c.—The ground, on the welt 
part of the pariſh, is of a light ſharp quality, with ſome 
moſs. On the eaſt, it is of a deeper mould, and ſome of it 
clay. The uſual crops are oats, bear, peaſe, and occaſionally 
ſome wheat. Turnips are very general, and within the laſ 
15 years, the tenants have made very rapid progreſs in the 
improvement of their farms. Rents are from 10s. to L.. 
7s. 6 d. The number of farmers, who pay rent to the pro- 
prietors, is 170. There are ſeveral handſome farm houſes, 


barns, &c. built on Sir Alexander Ramſay's eſtates, which 
| are 
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are highly commodious to the tenants, and ornamental to the 
country. A. great part of the pariſh is incloſed with ditch 
and hedge. There is of late, a great quantity of aſh, fir, and 
birch trees planted. The greateſt exertion in this way is 
made upon the lands of Wotton and Burn, belonging to 
Lord Adam Gordon. There are 600 acres planted on his 
eſtate. His Lordſhip has built a very elegant houſe, of mo- 
derate dimenſions, but exceedingly ſubſtantial work. It 
ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the river Northeſk, along 
the fide of which, there is a very long walk of the moſt 
beautiful kind. The money Lord Adam Gordon has ex- 
pended, in planting and building, has given employment to 
many work people, and adorned a very barren part of this 
pariſh. In due courſe of time, theſe improvements, it is 
hoped, will be profitable, as well as ornamental. 
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Extent, Heritors, and Rent. —By a general meaſurement 
taken in 1774, there are 14, 359 Engliſh acres. The real 
rent is about L. 3500 Sterling. The valued rent by the ceſs- 
book is L. 6533 : 3: 3 Scotch. Four eſtates, have gone by 
purchaſe, to new proprietors, ſince 177 5.—There are 8 heri- 


tors connected with the pariſh, of whom 4 occaſionally re- 
fide in it. P 
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Population. —The number of ſouls in this pariſh is a- 
bout — 15 - 2000 


The return to Dr Webſter, in 1755, was, 1950 


Increaſe nearly 50 


Of the above number, there are 282 living in villages, and 
145 in the following trades : 


vs. Weavers, 50 Shopkeepers, - 7 
Flax.dreſſers, 5 Surgeon, - I ; 
Shoemakers, | 20 Maſons, - 4 
— Tailors, 16 Slater, . I 
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Wrights, - 13 Butchers, A , 
Smiths, . 10 Baker, i ' 
Millers, - 10 
The annual average of marriages is from 16 to 29 
— of births, — 50—56 
—— of deaths, 28—31 


Prices of Provifions, Wages, and Fuel. —Beef and mutton 
ſell at from 3 d. to 4 d. per Ib.; oat-meal from 12s, to1;s, 
per boll; butter 6 d. to 8 d. perlb.—The wages of men 
ſervants, are from L. 5, 10 s. to L. 7; of women ſervants, 
L. 3 to L. 3, 10s. ; maſons and wrights get 18. per day, 
beſides meat; tailors, 8 d.— The fuel, is chiefly turf from 
the hills, and peats from the low moſſes. Coals from Mon- 
troſe, coſt from 8s. 6d. to 9s. per boll, (70 ſtone Dutch 
weight), beſides carriage. The price of this neceſſary article 
is very high, from the duty levied on coals carried coalt- 
wiſe, which is hurtful to manufactures, and is juſtly com- 
plained of by all ranks. 


Ecclefiaſtical State. The King is patron. The ſtipend, 
as ſtated in the decreet, is L. 83: 6: 8; part is paid in 
victual, but the greateſt part ia money; beſides a glebe af 
6 acres, including graſs. The manſe was rebuilt in 1774. 
| The church is a very old houſe, too narrow for its length, 
as moſt of theſe old kirks are. The poor in the pariſh are nu- 
merous. Their chief ſupport comes from the collefions 
after worſhip on the Lord's day, and the money arifing 
from the uſe of the mortcloth. The failure of crop 1782, 
increaſed their number. Some favings, which were then in 
the box, were employed in purchaſing meal; but the effets 
of that, and the following year, are till felt. The only do- 
nation, lately given to the pdor here, is L. 50 Sterling b) 
Provoſt Alexander Chriſtie, of Montroſe. The interel, 15 
to be diſtributed in the month of January every yer 
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The reaſon that benevolent gentleman aſſigns, for the gift, 
is, That he beſtows it in memory of his father, who was 
horn in the pariſh of Fettercairn.“ 


School, A new houſe and teaching room, were lately 
built. The falary is L.8 : 6 : 8 Sterling, with half an acre 
of land, and a ſmall garden. The fees, for teaching Eng- 
liſh, are, 15. 6 d.; for Latin and arithmetic, 2 8. 6d. The 
{choolmaſter is a very old man, and has been blind theſe 16 
years. Several young men have ſerved as aſſiſtants ; but 
having no fixed ſalary, they were always changing. The 
inconveniencies ariſing from this ſtate, determined the heri- 
tors to ſecure an aſſiſtant, by preſenting him to the ſucceſ- 
fon. To encourage a qualified perſon to accept, L. 10 
Sterling is given by a Lady to the aſſiſtant, to continue dur- 
ing the life of the old ſchoolmaſter; but on that account, 
the aſſiſtant is to teach a Sunday ſchool. The pious and 
reſpectable benefaQtreſs, viſits that ſchool herſelf, and be- 
ſows ſuitable rewards upon ſuch of the ſcholars, as ſhew a 
defire to profit by that uſeful inſtitution ; remembering well 
that it is written, Train up a child in the way be ſhould 
* go, and when he ts old he will not depart from it.” 


Roads and Bridges —The two great roads which paſs 
through this pariſh, from the ſouth and weſt, are in excel- 
lent condition, as are alſo the ſmall bridges upon them. 
The principal heritor paid much attention to theſe matters, 
and 1s juſtly praiſed on that account. There is a remark- 
able bridge, called Gannachie Bridge, upon the weſt fide of 
this pariſh, It is thrown acroſs the Northeſk river, con- 
its of one arch, 52 feet over, ſtands on two tremenduous 
rocks, and is juſtly admired as a fingular curioſity, both in 
regard of its fituation and conſſruction. It is with plea- 
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ſure the writer hereof takes the opportunity, of making pu. 
blic the name and condition of the perſon, at whoſe expence 
that uſeful work was raiſed. James Black, who was te. 
nant in the farm of Wood, and pariſh of Edzel, agreed 
with a maſon for 309 merks Scotch, and to lay down all 
materials. James, was a very ingenious man, and built the 
parapet walls with his own hands. Though, from the dif. 
ference of times, 300 merks Scotch, carries only a ſmall 
ſound, it was a large ſum for a tenant to give 60 years 
ago, and the deed deſerves to be recorded. The bridge 
was built in 1732. Beſides the above 300 merks, Mr 
Black left 200 merks to the poor of the pariſh of 
Fettercairn, and 50 merks for upholding the bridge. Both 
ſums were left to the management of the kirk-ſeſſion here; 
and from this circumſtance, the incumbent thinks it proper 


to publiſh theſe good deeds, as worthy to be remembered 
and imitated. 


Antiquities -A mile weſt from Fettercairn, the founds- 
tion of a very large old building is till viſible. It is upon 
the eſtate of Balbigno, the property of the Honour- 
able Walter Ogilvy, Eſq; of Clova. Tradition calls it Fe. 
nella's Caſtle, and the people believe it to have been her re. 
fidence. If ſo, this is the place where Kenneth III. the 
thirtieth King of Scotland, was ſlain. The ſtory of the 
braſs ſta ue, which threw out the arrows, and killed Ken- 
neth, is often told. The fact, however, of the king's mur- 
der is certain. Crathilinthus, the ſon of Fenella, had been 
put to death by order of the king, for crimes which hiſtory 
relates, to have deſerved that puniſhment. She bore Ken. 
neth a deadly grudge on that account, and executed her 
horrid purpoſe in the caſtle near Fettercairn, in the yea! 
994. The king's train coming after their royal —_ 
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and diſcovering his cruel fate, ſet fire to the building, and 
reduced it to aſhes *, 


CBaructer.— The people, here are not deficient in dili- 
gence, and their outward deportment to their ſuperiors is 
decent and reſpectful. There are a few litigious people, as 


is the caſe among every multitude, but the inhabitants in 


general, are not inclined to law-ſuits. They give regular at- 
tendance upon public worſhip, on the Lord's day, and no 
doubt the example of their ſuperiors, in rank and ſtation, 
is uſeful in that reſpect. They, who cannot ſpare one day 
in ſeven, to the honour of their Redee mer, and to the care of 
their ſouls, muſt ſoon find, that the ſinful cares of time, will 


uſurp the regard due, to the more important concerns of 
eternity. 


A mile to the caſt of this town, the ruins of a caſtle, where Kenneth 
is reported to have reſided and occaſionally lived, are viſible. It is in the 
adjoining pariſh of Fordoun, and near to the remains of Kincardine, an- 
ciently the county town, where the Sherifffcourts were held, till the year 
1650, when they were removed by act of Parliament to Stonehaven. At 
this fame Kincardine, the unfortunate Baliol, made his ſubmiſſion ts 
EdwardT. Some hiſtorians, who mention this matter, ſay, that it happened 
at Montroſe ; others, at Brechin. Sir David Dalrymple, in the 1ft volume 
of his Annals of Scotland, informs us, that the reſignation was made at 
Kincardine. The accuracy and candour of Lord Hailes deſerve the high- 
eſt confidence. He fixes the matter indiſputably, by quoting the record 
itſelf, which is the beſt of all evidence . Sir David Dalrymple ſays, 
The record bears, that Baliol made his ſubmiſſion at Kincardine on 
the ad of July 1296; and then he adds, All the hiſtorians whom 1 
have had occaſion to conſult, place this remarkable event on the roth. 


"and not on the 2d of July.” —The place in the Federa, to which Lord 
Miles refers, is in tom. 2. p. 718. | 


'* Annals, vol. 1. p. 291. Note. 
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NUMBER XXII. 


PARISH or CATHCART, 
(CouvriEs of RExFREwW and LANnaRK.) 


By the Rev. Mr David Dow. 


Origin of the Name. 


Tu pariſh evidently derives its name from the Cart 
or Kert, a conſiderable ſtream which takes its courſe 
through it, from S. to N. or N. W. dividing it nearly into 
two equal parts. In old papers it is called Kerkert and 
Ker bkert, but how far theſe names are deſcriptive of any 
circumſtances peculiar to this water, or the grounds in the 
neighbourhood, we are not ſufficiently acquainted with 
the ancient language of the country, with certainty to de- 
termine. As a pariſh, it is of conſiderable antiquity, a5 
far back as anno 1160, when Walter, Lord High Steward 
of Scotland, founded the monaſtery of Paiſley, the kirk of 
Cathcart and its pertinents, (of which it would appear he 
had then been the proprietor), are expreſsly mentioned % 
part of the donation originally appropriated to that pious 
uſe. It continued to depend on the monks of Paiſley, from 
that time to the Reformation, and contributed its ſhare to 
ſupport the ſplendour and dignity of that powerful and o- 
pulent abbacy. It alſo gives both name and title to the 
very ancient and noble family of Cathcart, There ate 
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authentic records, extending to a very remote period, to 
ſew, that the anceſtors of this family were formerly per- 
ſons of very great conſequence and authority in the neigh- 
hourhood, and it is probable that the greateſt part of the pa 
riſh was their property; but, being involved in difficulties by 
the troubles of the country, (in which their loyalty and 
public ſpirit always led them to take a diſtinguiſhed thare), 
about the year 1546, this, their ancient hereditary eſtate, 
was alienated by Alan, the third Lord Cathcart; fince 
which time they have had no footing whatever in the pa- 
rilh, 


Situation, Extent, &c.—lIt lies partly in Renfrew, and part- 
ly in Lanarkſhire, the much greater proportion of it belonging 
to the former. The disjunction of a conſiderable part of that 
diviſion, of it which belongs to Lanark, including the lands 
of Dripps, took place A. D. 1725, by an amicable concert of 
all the parties concerned ; to which the Lords Commiſſion- 
ers for Plantation of Kirks, and Valuation of Teinds, gave 
their ſanction. It was, however, expreſsly provided, that 
no matter of a civil nature ſhould be affected by this mea- 
ſure. The object of it was ſolely to accommodate the inha- 
bitants of theſe lands in church privileges, being much more 
contiguous to Carmunnock than their own pariſh church. 
The church of Cathcart is ſituated within the ſheriffdom 
of Renfrew, belongs to the preſbytery of Glaſgow, and the 
provincial Synod of Glaſgow and Ayr. Theextent of the 
pariſh, from N. to S. (the direction in which it ſtretches to 
the greateſt length), is about 4 miles; and, if the disjoined 
part be included, it is upwards of 6, and in no place above 
2 miles in breadth. Its mean breadth may be about a 
mile and a half. It lies in a ſouth-weſt direction from 
Glaſgow, the centre of the pariſh being two miles diſtant 
from the ſuburbs of that city, and is diſtant, on the other 
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hand, 19 miles from Kilmarnock, the great road to Ayr. 
ſhire, by that town, running directly through the pariſh. It 
may contain about 3000 Scotch acres, including the lands 
of Dripps above mentioned, and is almoſt wholly ara. 
ble, except ſome few ſpots, upon the ſteep banks of the 
Cart, to which the plough cannot have acceſs. The 
diſtrict is rich and fertile above many in the neigh. 
bourhood, and pours in its ſurplus ſtores, to ſupply the de. 
mands of the populous commercial city of Glaſgow. On 
entering the pariſh from Glaſgow, ſtrangers have been 
much pleaſed with the face of the country. Inſtead of x 
dull uniform level, as is the caſe with the moſt fertile tract 
of Scotland, the ſurface is remarkably diverſified with kill 
and dale. The hills do not riſe in ridges, but are altoge- 
ther ſeparate and diſtinQt from each other, and preſent to 
the eye thoſe alternate riſings and falls, which conſtitute ſo 
material a part of pictureſque beauty. The hills, in the 
northern extremity of the pariſh, never attain to ſuch a 
height, or aſcend with ſuch ſteepneſs, as to prevent them 
frem being cultivated to the top; and their floping fides 
are, in their ſeaſon, always covered with the richeſt crops 
of graſs and corn. Through theſe hills, the Cart winds its 
way in a very irregular courſe, ſometimes diſappearing al- 
together, by the ſteepneſs of its banks, and again ſpreading 
itſelf out into the plain. On advancing farther into the pa- 
riſh, in the ſame direction, a ſucceſſion of hills of greater 
height, and leſs pleaſing aſpect, takes place, and the land 
becomes gradually more bleak and barren. Great part of 
it, however, is raiſed but little above the level of the ez, 
which is known by its being almoſt on the ſame plain with 
Glaſgow, to which the tide regularly ebbs and flows. 


Soil and Rent.— Small as the pariſh is, it is diſtinguiſhed 
by a great variety of ſoil and expoſure. In general, the low- 


er parts of the pariſh are light and ſandy. The centrical 
parts 
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parts conſiſt of deep rich loam, and the higher grounds are 
clay, in many places thinly ſpread over a till bottom. 
On the rifing grounds, complaints are made, of the want of 
ſprings, to ſupply the inhabitants with water. The wells, 
that are dug, never fail tobecome dry in ſummer. This ſeems 
to be owing to the peculiar conſtruction of the hills above 
mentioned, and to the clay foil, which retains the water on 
the ſurface. From the circumſtances above ſtated, a great 
inequality takes place, in the value of the lands. The fields 
in the lower parts of the pariſh, although adjacent to Glaſ- 
gow, to which they ſend their produce, and thence receive 
their manure at an eaſy rate, do not rent ſo high, as the 
lands at a greater diſtance; and again, the farms in the up- 
per part of the pariſh, having to ſtruggle, both with the diſ- 
advantage of their} greater diſtance from markets, and an 
inferior ſoil, are, in compariſon, rented very low. While 
ſome farms, are let as high, as L. 3 per acre, others, fall be- 
low 75. This inequality cannot altogether be aſcribed, 
to the difference of the ſoil ; and, as there are two turnpike 
roads, which are always kept in excellent repair, leading 
through the pariſh, in convenient directions to Glaſgow, 
the diſtance from the market, in any part of it, cannot be 
complained of. It muſt be allowed, therefore, that the 
grounds in the upper part of the pariſh, till of late, have 
been much neglected. As the gentleman, to whom the 
greater part of them belong, has come to refide in the pa- 
tin, he will naturally be led, to take ſuch meaſures, as will 
render them more valuable, both to himſelf and to the com- 
munity. The vieinity of ſuch a rich and induſtrious city, as 
Glaſgow, ſhould give a powerful ſpring to tlie exertions of 
every landholder in its neighbourhood, who may be fully 
allured, that the produce of their eſtates, however much 1n- 
creaſed, either in quantity or quality, will immediately be 
fold to the beſt advantage. One gentleman in this pariſh, by 
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adopting a very ſpirited mode of improvement, has convert. 


ed a piece of ground, which, till he gained poſſeſſion of it, 
lay almoſt wild and uncultivated, into rich paſture, for which 
he receives annually L. 2, 58. per acre, without the liberty of 
tillage; and his ſucceſs may encourage others, who have it 
in their power, to follow his example. Upon the whole, it 
muſt be allowed, that the value of this pariſh has increaſed 
in a very rapid progreſs. Its valuation in Scotch money is 
L. 3167. In 1771, when the late miniſter applied for an 
augmentation of ſtipend, the ſtock and teind were found to 
amount to no more than L. 1850 Sterling, and now 
the rental is above L. 3400, excluſive of miniſter's iti. 
pend, ceſs, and ſchool ſalary. This riſe in its value, muſt 
be accounted for, by the increaſed price, of all the differen: 
articles, produced by the ground, (of which Cathcart, from 
its vicinity to Glaſgow, is in a fituation fully to avall it- 
ſelf), as well as from a more improved mode of agriculture. 


Buſineſs —This pariſh may be conſidered almoſt entirely 
as an agricultural diſtrict. While the manufactures, of 
Paiſley and Glaſgow, have diffuſed themſelves through all 
the neighbouring pariſhes, to a much greater diſtance, they 
have as yet made but inconfiderable progreſs in Cathcart, 
How long this may be the caſe, it is difficult to determine. 
Indeed, manufacturers have little encouragement to ſettle 
here, from the hopes of finding a cheaper market ; as every 
article of proviſion ſells as high as in Glaſgow, with the 
additional expence, of ſending to that town, for thoſe neceſ- 
ſaries which the pariſh cannot afford. There is neither 
butcher, brewer, nor baker, within its bounds : At the 
ſame time the pariſh abounds with many other articles, el 
ſentially neceſſary to the manufacturer, and without which 
indeed, he cannot go to work; ſuch as coal, lime and wa- 


ter. Upon the Cart, there are many favourable fituatzon: 
tor 
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for erecting machinery for cotton ſpinning ; it i3 not to be ex- 
pected, that they will much longer remain unoccupied. In- 
deed, we believe, propoſals have already been made, by one 
of the chief adventurers in that buſineſs, for erecting a 
work of this kind. How far ſuch works may ultimately 
prove beneficial to the perſons immediately concerned, 
time alone can determine ; but perſons living in the neigh- 
bourhood have no great reaſon to wiſh for their eſtabliſh- 
ment, as, by all accounts, they bring along with them, ma- 
ny cauſes of diſturbance, and many other inconveniencies. 


Cultivation.— Agriculture, being the prevailing buſineſs 
in the pariſh, the inhabitants have chiefly directed their at- 
tention to 1t. Although few of them underſtand its ſcientific 
principles, yet it is believed, that their own ſagacity, has led 
them to adopt ſuch a method, as, upon the whole, is moſt 
beneficial to themſelves. Farming, has been too long prac- 
tiſed and underſtood here, for its followers to ſtand upon the 
antiquated ceremony, of only beginning to plow at a cc uin 
day in the year. In this inſtance, prejudice and ſuperſti- 
tion have yielded to reaſon and ſelf-intereſt. Plowing is 
carried on through the whole year, and the farmer begins 
to ſow, whenever circumſtances permit. The people have 
found, by experience, that a judicious ſyſtem of huſbandry does 
not admit any ceſſation of labour, but that there are ways, 
in which they may conſtantly convert their own and their 
horſes work, to a very good account, in the buſineſs of their 
farms. The farms, in general, are ſmall, being rather un- 
der, than above 50 acres; and, in few inſtances, do they a- 
mount to 100. Of theſe, in the beſt cultivated parts of the 
pariſh, they plow a half, and frequently two thirds. As 
this repeated cropping, would, in time, exhauſt the prodnc- 
tire powers of the very beſt ground, the farmers make a 


liberal uſe of Glaſ; gow dung, for which their vicinity to that 
town 
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town affords them a great advantage. This, of all others 
is found to be the molt permament and ſubſtantial te 
Lime, although it 1s to be met with every where through. 
out the pariſh, has, eſpecially of late, been but ſparingly 
uſed. Nay, there are farms in this pariſh, which, by he. 
ing conſtantly limed, without receiving any other manure, 
have become altogether barren. Lime acts upon the ſoil, as 
a powerful ſtimulant, and brings forth whatever nouriſh. 
ment it has. Unleſs, therefore, its vegetative powers, be 
ſeaſonably reſtored, by ſome other ſpecies of manure, the 
ground may, and, in many caſes, actually has been reduced to 


a caput mortuum. 


Produce.— Summer fallowing is not much practiſed. In. 
ſtead of this, the ground is prepared for potatoes, by giving 
it repeated plowings, and laying upon it from 40 to 60 
carts per acre, of the manure above mentioned. Each cart, 
coſts from 25. 6d. to 3s. before it is laid upon the field. 
The potatoes being planted in drills, are firſt cleanſed with 
the hand hoe, when beginning to appear above the ground, 
after which, (as their perfection, it would appear, in a great 
meaſure, depends much upon their being taken the beſt 
care of when young, till they arrive at a certain length,) 
they are repeatedly dreſſed with a ſmall fengle-horſe plough. 
The profit ariſing from this crop, properly managed, is fo 
great, as ſcarcely to be credited in places leſs favourably 
ſituated. L. 10, L. 15, and even L. 20 per acre, have been 
received for them, before they have been dug up. It 
muſt be owned, indeed, that nothing but ſuch a market a 
Glaſgow, to which a bulky article like this can be trank 
ported, and immediately ſold, could enable the farmer to 
derive ſo much profit. But the advantage of this manage- 
ment does not end here. After the potatoes are taken up, 


wheat is ſown, and we have ſcarcely known an inſtance, 
when 
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when the ground has been thus properly prepared, that 
the reſult has not been a very abundant crop. There 
may be from 100 to 150 acres of wheat, ſown annually in 
this way, the produce of which is, from 1000 to 1200 
polls. Such, either is the richneſs of the ſoil, in ſome 
parts of this pariſh, or the advantage of this mode of ma- 
nagement, that an exceeding good crop of oats, has been 
obtained after the wheat, without any interval or addi- 
tional manure. After this, the ground is either allowed 
to reſt ſome time, or the ſame proceſs is repeated without 
intermiſhon. This is pretty much the practice, purſued by 
the farmer, in the lower parts of the pariſh, which includes 
by far its moſt fertile and populous diviſion. Thoſe, alſo, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Glaſgow, make a good 
deal by ſending in their milk as it comes from the cow. 
The lands, at a greater diſtance from town, and thoſe of 
an inferior quality, are, in general, plowed to the extent 
of one third, and nothing 1s raiſed in them but oats, and a 
little barley. In theſe places, the farmer chiefly depends 
upon the produce of his dairy. Here, as well as in the 
pariſhes at a greater diſtance in the ſame direction, the 
country people find great advantage in ſending their but- 
ter. milk to Glaſgow, during the ſummer ſeaſon, and it 
proves a cheap and wholeſome beverage, to the lower 
claſſes of the inhabitants, of that great and populous city. 


Manufa&ures— Although the bulk of the inhabitants, 
3 above ſtated, are employed in huſbandry, yet there are 
lome perſons of other occupations among them. At pre- 
ſent, there are 3o looms for weaving in the pariſh, which 
chiefly find employment from the manufacturers of Glaſ- 
gow. -A confiderable bleachſield was occupied for ſome 
time, by a Company in Glaſgow, who carry on the ma- 
autaQture of ſtockings to a great extent. But it being com- 
plained 
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plained of by them, that they could not clear their goods, or 
bring them to ſuch a degree of whiteneſs as they wiſhed, 
owing to the water being ſo often rurbid, they ſhifted their 
ſtation to the pariſh of Neilſton. Since this change took 
place, the bleaching carried on by their ſucceſſors, has been 
but in a languiſhing ſtate, and we believe is now entirely 
given up. If this be an incurable defect in the water of 
Cart, it accounts for its having been ſo little occupied for 
uſes of this Kind; as otherwiſe, there are certainly very fa. 
vourable ſituations in the pariſh, for proſecuting the buj. 
neſs of bleaching. — The paper manufacture, too, was very 
early attempted here. One Nicholas Deſhan, a paper. 
maker, who, we are told, was driven from France, his na. 
tive country, in conſequence of the revocation of the edit 
of Nantz, took refuge, and eſtabliſhed his buſineſs, in this 
pariſh, about the end of the laſt century. Having connect. 
ed himſelf with an opulent family here, they conjuntly 
erected very large buildings for carrying on the paper ma- 
nufacture. His deſcendants continued to make paper till 
very lately; but not finding it a profitable bufinels 
the preſent proprietor of theſe buildings, has converted 
them into a ſnuff manufacture, which yields him a more 
certain and permanent profit. Higher up the ftream, a 
paper work is till carried on. In this buſineſs a cont 
derable ſtock is engaged, and 8 men uſually find employ- 
ment. Here lapping paper, and only the coarſer kinds af 
writing paper, are manufactured. It would appear, that 
the ſame defect, which is complained of in the bleaching 
buſineſs, prevents them alſo from carrying this manufac- 
ture, to any conſiderable perfection or extent. 


Nills.—In the pariſh there are two corn-mills, beſides 
one for the lands of Dripps above menrioned. Two 6 


theſe, are kept up by the ſervices, which the tenants in be 
neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood are bound to perform, who are obliged to 
pay a conſiderable ſum annually, under the name of mul- 
ture. The other depends, for its ſupport, upon the em- 
ployment which it may occafionally meet with. It is 
well known, that wherever ſuch ſervitudes are ſuffered 
to exiſt, they are neceſſarily attended with much trouble 
and inconvenience, and lay the foundation for many te- 
dious and expenſive litigations. A fingle doubt, therefore, 
cannot be entertained, but it would be for the good of the 
country, to aboliſh them altogether, by buying them off, at 
a reaſonable converſion ; ſo that the farmer might bring 
his grain, to any mill he pleaſes, and ſhould only pay a ſum 
adequate to the improvement which it receives. 


Fiſh.—Various cauſes have contributed to diminiſh the 
quantity of trouts in the Cart, which, it is ſaid, once, greatly 
abounded with them. Of theſe, the uſe of lime for ma- 
nure, but eſpecially the crouds of people, who, in ſuch a 
neighbourhood as this, inceſſantly harraſs and perſecute 
them, are the chief. Still, however, perſons ſkilled in 
angling, and who have time and patience to follow it, are 
ſometimes ſucceſsful. Of eely at all tinfe? there is to be 
had a plentiful ſtore. 

» * 

; Minerals. —In the pariſh there are four tackſmen of 
lime quarries, who uſually employ 16 men, and who may 
put out yearly 6000 carts of burned lime, or lime in the 

| hells, as it is called. This is moſtly ſent in to Glaſgow 
for building, or Garried Away by the farmers in the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes, for manure. The price of each is 3 8., of 
#hich 34 is paid to®the roprietor, for lordſhip and ſur- 
face damages. Each 2 contains 5 bolls, Wincheſter 
meaſure, of flaked lime. Theſe ſeams of lime, are wrought 
under ground, in the manner of a coal-mine, the inclination 

Vol. V. XX of 
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of the ſurface, or dip, as it is called, being one ell in five; 


ſo that from the increaſing labour, and expence of putting : 

out the ſtone, they muſt ſoon be obliged to deſiſt. But, it 

is ſaid, there is no ſcarcity of lime in other parts of the 

pariſh, which may be wrought more eaſily. Coal is alſo 1 
found in all the different parts of the pariſh from N. to 8. 4 

The coal under the lands of Corſehill, forms a part of the th 

great Govan coal-work, which farfiſhes a conſiderable part 4 


of the fuel conſumed in Glaſgow, and that populous neigh. 9 
bourhood ; beſides exportingy large quantities, by the river * 
Clyde, to remote countries. This work, however, is at th 
preſent carried on within the pariſh of Govan. In the Fu 
ſouthern part of the pariſh, the coal is alſo wrought, but ar 
upon a ſmall ſcale, and what 1s put out, 1s chiefly uſed for be 
the ſmithy, e for burning lime. It would appear, that t 
hitherto, it has only been the crop coal, which has been 
wrought in thefe places. There is little reaſon to doubt, 
bat upon ſinking deeper, other ſeams of coal, of greater 
thickneſs and value, might be found. But theſe ,will re- 
main as magazines, to ſupply the demand of the manufac- 
turing city of Glaſgow, when other coals, more contiguous, 
are exhauſted, Mw has alſo begn affirmed, that iron-ſtone 5 
to be found in the pariſh ; although, from the grgat quan- 
tity of this ſubſtance to he met with everywhere, there is 
little reaſon to expect that it will ſoon turn out to any dc- 
count.— The curious and inquifitive have found many un- 
common minerals and foſſils, in the channel gf che Cart, with 
which they have amuſed themſe There is a ſtream 
which falls into it, a little way above the bridge, which, it 
would appear, has the power of petrefying vegetable ſubſtan- 
ces: Pieces of Wood and moſs, complete converted intoſtone, 
have been picked up, bearing all che marks of their former 4 
texture and organization. Spars and chryſtallizations, 
of 


0 


* 
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of very curious form and appearance, have alſo been 
found. 5 


Plants and Woods. —The banks of the Cart, have long 
been reſorted to, by the botanical ſtudent. Such is the 
warmth and ſhelter, in ſome of theſe ſequeſtrated ſpots, 
that almoſt a perpetual vergure is to be found. Here, ſpe- 
cimens of moſt of thoſe plants, which the clearing the 
grounds of the woods, with which they were originally co- 
vered, have baniſhed from the country, ſtill ſhoot up in 
their native luxuriancy and vigour. Of theſe, we could 
eaſily produce a catalogue, but we are conſcious that there 
ae none, but what are ſufficiently known to the lovers of 
botany, and to others, their bare names will afford but lit- 
tle entertainment. It is much to be regretted, that ſuch 
indiſcriminate havock, ſhould have been made of the origi- 
nal plantations of the country. By the war, which, for 
ages paſt, has been waged againſt the foreſts of Scotland, 

they are now indeed reduced within very narrow limits; 

and the ſmall remnants, which have been fortunately left, 
in glens and on the ſteep banks of rivers, more from negli- 
gence than deſign, are dwindling faſt away. Hence we 
will not only be deprived of many of thoſe beauties, 
wich nature, in &s rude forms, preſents to the view of e- 
very perſon of taſte and diſcernment ; but alſo many of 
thMe humblegplants, which grew up unger their ſhelter, 
will only be wn by their names. The boar, the wolf, 
und even the deer, to whom theſe woods proved a defence, 
are now no more to be found in this country; and it is to 
be feared, that their more harmleſs vegetable inhabitants, 
vill alſo ſhare the ſame fate. The complaint of a late ce- 
lebrated ſcholar and moraliſt, although no favourite of the 
inhabitants of this country, is but too well founded, when 
be * upon the ſcarcity of trees in Scotland. They 
arc 
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i are the mantle, which nature, with pious care, hath pro- 1 


vided, to cover the nakedneſs of the earth; and Scotland, 
of all other countries, ſhould have been cautious in, deſtroy. 
ing ſo grateful a covering, as it affords but few beauties to 


compenſate for its loſs *. 
. 


* 


Langſide.— In this pariſh, lies the field of Langſide, me. 
. F<. k 
morable for being the ſcene of the laſt and deciſive effort, 
of the unfortunate Mary, to regain her crown and autho- 
rity. The circumſtances which led to this battle; the 
form and manner of the engagement; and the conſequen- 
ces reſulting from it, are too well known, to require any 
illuſtration from an account of this kind, The place 
where this affair was decided, is an eminence upon the 
northern extremity of the pariſh. The ground gradually 
riſes to a conſiderable - height on the S. and E. fides, but 
deſcends pretty rapidly towards the N. and W. Hence, 
it is eaſy of acceſs in the firſt of theſe directions, but on 
the other, is ſteep and difficult. On the ſummit, and ra- 
a 4 7 
ther 
4 , * 

* There are evidences very where, that this pariſh, at no very tr 
mote period, was in a great meaſure, or almoſt wholly, covered with 
wood. This affords the means of accounting, for many of the moſt com- 
mon names of places in the pSfiſh. Thus, Aikenl kad, which is the reſi 
dence of the patron of the pariſh, Williamwood is the houſe of another 

very conſiderable hggitor. Hagton-hill, Hagginſhaws and Woodfide, fe 
names of farms evid bearing a relation to circum es of this kind. 
In many places theſe wbods have been fo recently ' cut down, that wy 
roots ſtill retain vegetation 7 and when a field is allowed to reſt any time, 
ſhoots of birch, hazle, and even oak, ſpring up. At preſent, however, 
there are very ſmall remains of theſe woods, except upon the inacceſſible 
banks of the Cart, above mentioned, and about 10 acres on the welt- fide of | 


Langſide hill, which the proprietor cuts periodically, in the manner pri: 
tiſed in the more extenſive foreſts in the Highlands. In the neighbour- 


ing pariſh of Eaſtwood, there are more conſiderable remains of the nati- 
ral wood of the country, 
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mer inclining to the N. ſide of the hill, there is a circular or 
elliptical incloſure, about 360 feet in circumference, which; 
it would appear, had been a ſmall Roman encampment, 
By molt of the hiſtorians, and by the editors of Camden's 
Antiquities, it is mentioned as a place of this kind, There 
are not ting, in this neighbourhood, ſimilar military 
tations of the Romans. As they appear to have been too 


ſmall, for an ordinary encampment, it 15 probable, that they : 


were the caſtra exploratorum, or Nations for centinels. In 
this reſpect, the place here mentioned, is extremely ſuita- 
ble. From it, an extenfive view of the counties of Dum- 
barton and Argyle, which were beyond the limits of the 
Roman province, preſents itſelf to the eye. Here then, 
a detachment of Roman troops, might diſcern the firft 
movements of our rude anceſtors, and take meaſures to re- 
pel their irruptions. By the common people in this coun- 
try, the place is called Queen Mary's camp. But, it is 
well known, that no encampment Was made "by either 
party, in this more recent period of hiſtory, Murray, the 
regent, having drawn his forces from Glafgow, on the 
fame day in which the engagement happened, Made a 
ſtand here, in order to intercept the Queen, in her progreſs 
to Dumbarton, when a ſkirmiſh enſued ; the Queen's par- 
ty was routed, and a conſiderqble number of her iriends 
killed; but many more were taken priſoners in the pur- 
ſuit, A place is yet pomted apt, | oppoſitꝭ emi- 
nence, fully in the view of the field ho deſcribed, and 


gear the old caſtle of Cathcart “, where Mary ſtood until 


a a 
the 


* 

* The caſtle of Cathcart is now a ruin. From its remains, it appears 
to have been a, very ſtrong building. It Fs, e one,of the moſt 
commanding ſituations in the country, and has two of its fi complete- 
ly defended by the Cart, to which there is almoſt a, perpendicular deſcent 
of a tremenduous height. The acceſs to it on the other ſide, except by 
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the 
- known here by the fame of Queen Mary's thorn, mark. 
ed out the ſpot, till it decayed through age; but another 
has lately been planted in, its place by the late James Hi, 
Eſq; proprietor of the ground, to preſerve the remem. 
brance of theſe _— circumſtances. 1 
A - oof Wh, 8, * 


"4 os lation. There are 17 heritors at pre- 
5 ſent in the parith, who rünk upon the ceſs roll of the ſhire, 
— : of 


narrow Stey, which might haye been ſecured by a ditch and draw. 

1 bridge, is pretty ſleep and Mficult; fo that in times when the art of at. 
tack was not ſo well underſtood, it might have made a conſiderable de- 

fence. The ſquare tower, of w the original building conſiſted, ap. 

pears to have had annexed to it a more modern houſe, which is now 
completely removed. The caſtle, was within theſe 30 years inhabited, 

* but was given up by its proypic r to be demoliſhed, upon removing to 
another dwelling. The 13 were ſold to a tradeſman in Glaſgow, 

who hoped/Mereby to enfſch himſgtr. Having taken off the roof, he was 
proceeding” with the zeſt of thayÞMilding, when he found himſelf obliged 

to ſtop by the xeſiſtance. he met with, from the ſtrength and thickneb of, 

the walls, Having been left ſince that time in = diſmantled ſtate, up has 
ſcarcelyMifſeygd any farther injurp Trom the influence of the weather, 

Few pariſhes have experienced. ſuch a frequent change of proprietors, 

1 Two conſiderable Wmilies ſprung up immediately after the removal of 
the Lords of Cathcart. The Semples of Cathcart deſcended from the 

Lords of Semple, and the Blairs F nk, who were alſo» Blairs of Blair, 

in Ayrſhire. Their eſtates again, have long ago been parcelled out, . 
mongiinany e , whd#are continually alienating their 


affair was decided, A hawthorn buſh, commonly 


8 


lands, In ſuch a bour „this 1 naturally to be expected. 
Some perſons will to * lands, and fry their fortune in trade; 0. 
thers again, from the fruits of their induſtry, are enabled to purchaſe, 
and to retire to the country. This is attended with a double adyantage 
to the community. The proſpect of obtaining an independent ſituation 
in the country, gives more vigorous ſpring to the exertions of the man 
of buſineſs, hile the lands benefiting by the renewed efforts of the ſuc- 
ceeding proprietors, attain to a higher ſtate of cultivation and improve- 
ment. Hence we my ſafely conclude, that whatever has a tendency to 
obſtruct the free ſale and diſpoſal of landed property, eſpecially in com- 
mercial countries, ought to be removed, | 


* 


* 
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of whom only 6 are reſident. There are ſome fevers al- 


©, The general ftate of the population may be known 
by the following table. - | 


* T 
POPULATION TABLE of the Paxls H of CATACART, 


3 
Population in 1791, - 697 Seceders various denomi- 

in 1755, - 499 Wations, = - 58 

— . bertel : 
Increaſe, - - 198 Mimer, 3 3 4 I 
Schoolmaſter, * T 

Males, 4 - 370 Farmers, - 1 * 294, 
Females, - — 327 W 1 4. - o 
Perſons under 16, . 247 Maſons and Wrights, - 


3 

between 16 & 60, 415 Smiths, - - 3 
aged 60 & upwards, 35 Paper makers, - - 5 
2 

4 

2 


Males under 16, - 140 MWillerg® e — 
Femalk under 16, - 107 S akers, Aa. * 
Males between 16 & 60, 211 Tailors, * K. 
Females betw&#n ditto, 204 Lime ers, +* 
Males, 60 & upwards, © _ 20 

Females, ditto & ditto, - 15 
Number of families, - 139 
Families belonging to the E-S 

ſtabliſhed Curl, - 


bx „ * * 


Befides the above, there are in the lands of Dripps, which 
. anciently were included in thigpagiſh, 12 families, conſiſt- 
ing of 73 perſons, all of whom are em ployed in cultiva- 
ting the ground 8. * | © . 5 


„ 1 PF | 222 
4 ” 6 "The 3 4 

* It would appear, on the whole, that the population of this pariſh is 
not mategiatly different from what it was 100 years ago. This is in 
lome meaſure aſcertained, by a very correct ſurvey which was made of it, 
a well as of the other pariſhes in the county of Re „in 1696, for the 
purpoſe of a general taxation of the inhabitants, according to their Cirg, 
cumſtances. The original record is now in the hands of the Rev. 


Mr Boog of Paiſley, and has been car@ully examined by the author of 
Fas account, The decreaſe, occaſioned by the converſion of ſmall farms 
" | | * 
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* " * 6 
„ Þ. Gf 9 Births, Marriages, and Burials for 10 years, 


preceding the current year 1792. 


A. D. # Born. Married. Died. 
1782 20 4 9 | 
1783 irs 3 6 | 
* 1784 | 6 7 | 
go 1785 9 bs. ay 5 16 | 
LY | 41786 10 9 9 
| 917589 * 21 * 6% 14 | 
* „ 16 4 13 
W 4 1789 ® * 0 iT 15 
1790 . 20 * 7 10 f 
1791 | I2 11 2 
» © 79 ; * | 
* 
188 N 7 123 N 
530 a * . 
| 4 4 | | p | 
Of gh&eaths in theyabove period, 5 died befofe the 1 


o firſt monthly 10 b 


and 12 


een 1 and 6 months; 9 between 6 f 
s; 26 between 1 and 5 years of age; 8 be- 

ween 5 1 been 10 and 20 3 10 between 20 l 
and 30; 8 tween So and 40 3 between 40 and 56; 
8 between 50 and bog 8 between do and 703 11 between 
70 and 80: 11 4, aged 80 Md upwards *. A regiſter of a 
0.4 :@.-. births 


* 
of 


* | & g 

into larger ones, and the diſmiſſion — that deſcription of peaſantry called 

cotters, who were retained as aſſiſtants to the ſhore conſiderable farmers, 

is more than balanced by an additional, numbgg of tradeſmen and manu- 
fackurers. In the puh, there are, properly ſpeaking, three villages, #, 10 
Cathcart, Langſide, and Wettheld, althoygh the laſt only conſiſts of 3 ; 

Kerry fewgbogſes. Langſide, from de number of ruinous dwellings, ſeems 

once to een, a more conſiderable place, than It is at preſent, but in 

f gone of theſe does there ſeem to be any tendency to increaſe. 
* 4 | 9 

The diſeaſes moſt fiital to the inhabitants of this part of the count?) 

ſeem to be the ſmell pox among the children, and fevers with grown up 

people. The prejudices againſt inoculation are ſo deeply rooted, that 


votwithſtanding the long experience of Sits efficacy, it has as yt *J 


4 


by 4 


o 


4 


additions and repairs, but ſo 
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births, marriages, and deaths, has been regularly kept in the 
parith from the beginning of the prefent century. Of late, 
indeed, ſome degree of irregulity is like to enſue, from 


5 


1 


* 


* 


the reluctance diſcovered by diſſenters to gWe in their 


names. It is difficult to convince theſe people, that many 
important conſequences to their own 1 may begpro- 
moted by ſuch a practice. We have 
Gon, farther back than the Reyolytion. ® 4 | 
” | 1 ® 
Church, Wc.—The preſent pariſh church was rebuilt, 
A. D. 1744, fince which time, ithhas met with ſeveral re- 


pairs, and is now, compared with other country kirks, ' 


tolerable good order. The original ſtructure of the manſe 
is very old, From time to = at? bgs "Tpceived many 

tfle al. 15 "thay i in patch- 
mg up an old building, that, * much ey has 
been expended, both by the he poſſeſ- 
ſor, it is far from being com or co fortable. The 
fipen& annexed to this cure, at gjefent? 
victual, of which thers are 108 bolls of meal, and add bolls 
of bear paid in kind; with L. ll of K the vicarage 
teinds, and an allowance of L. 40 gcotch for communion 
elements, The glebe ſearcely amounts to 4 agres. 


* 
Vor. V 4 Yy $4 Mg 


* 


but ſmall profireſs. This teri} malady often Murg and ſweeps away 

riſing hopes of their famili®, and yet * will not, have recourſe to 
ſuch an obvious method of mitigati its ſe@riry. No, religi 
{cruples, in this maſter, Will not yield to the influence * and 
perience. The fever moſt prevalent here is the flow nervous kind, and 
:s moſt tpequent ; after ſeed time and harveſt, eſpeq y in cold rainy fea- 
ſons. It ſeems to be mo immediately brought on by lownels of ſpirits, 
occaſioned by exceſſive Agne without proper food or accommodatibn, 


ty prevent its bad effects. To this we may add, that the practice of 
crowding numbers together i in low damp houſes, contributes not- a little, 


both to increaſe its ſev erity, to the perſon immediately aſſected, and tp 
by ed it more widely through the neighbourhood, ' 


4 — 
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98 chalders of 
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School and Phu There is but one ſchoolmaſter in 1 


* the” pariſh, 


wee 
a. 


* pence of 


© * 
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Indeed, there 15 employment only for 
one. In the pariſh ſchool” there may be from 60 to 80 


© Scholars, wid are taught readin g. Engliſh Grammar, Wri. 


ting, Arithmetic and Book-keeping. It is ſeldom, that a 


_ , claffiſal education is, quired, and parents, whoſe circum- 
ſtances engble them to procure it for their children, repair 
® + to 8 


Tze ſchool ſalary is ſmall, only 120 merks 
Scotch, bit, as the wages in this ſituatiott᷑ are tolerably good, 
g ſchoolmaſter is able to mae a decent livelihood.— The 
e withhe intereſt of L. 200 Sterling, ſa- 

ed M former times, is àt preſent ſufficient for ſupplying the 
exigencies of the poor of this pariſh. Unleſs a very great 
change of cire ces Wkes place, there will be no ne- 
ceſſity for Maving re e to a general aſſeſſment. It 
udy 1, Mo have it in their power, by 


* ſnould be th 
their vo con K tprevent that neceſſity, and 


to CIS It reat a diſtance as poſſible, In England, 
eb 3 Burden, 


the N comhained of, as an int 
nor r that * goo gept meth with that effec- 
rual * reſfef, arlfes fromthe more fim- 
ple and frugal plan adopted in this country. The week. 


Y collections, with the intereſt ade ment d, amount 
or bout * 25 Sterling a-year, Shich is 


dif 
ly, i ML ſums, from 28. to 58. among the perſons 


upon the poom roll, $i their necdties. Ten 


perſons ſtatedly receiv aſſiſtanci in 
ligf, occaſi ally give 


Wb, tb poor e The ex- 
ing, is as high here, y where in Scotland; 


but this is compggſated to the labouring part of the 1nha- 
bitants,, by the great plenty of mongy occaſioned by the 
manufactures, and the high prices which they receive, for 


every ſpecies of Work they can perform. 


Probabk * 


9 


this way, beſides &- g 
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Probable Improvements. With *. to the means by 2M jor 
which the ſituation of the inhabitants of this diſtrict may + : 
be improved, we ſhall confine our attention tg Moſe who 
are employed in labouring the ground, who age the moſt a 
numerous. The misfortune pf the tenantry here, as well 
235 in many other parts of the country, As, that having no * 95 f | 
capital, they poſſeſs not the means of Winging their farms, = 
into that complete ſtate of improvement, of which we ap- s © 4 

1 1 59 ® 

prehend, they are capable. hie produce js barely n x 
cient for ſupplying the demangy of each ſeaſon ; for payi 
their rents, and procuring fo their famifies th@ neceſſars & 

of life; for, to luxuries, or even conveniendès, they huſt F 
not pretend to aſpire. Beginning in poverty and depreſ- GU + 
fon, they muſt neceſſarily jemaingſo, and, at the end of 
their leaſe, their land returns into the s of the pro- 


prietor in no better, but, frequp ntl; „ worle condition 


than it was before. It K Apd to hehe ſtudy of 
ther” look out for 


country gentlemen, ei nants who 
have a ſpck, au ta give them luſficagpr genf&t, to - { 
employ it in meliorating tir lands, or pxgyiouy tofſÞþut 
them into a Etuaſpn, S« Heym eaſonahly ex- * 
dect an adyMced rent. It is agprehended, that whatever „ 
erpelce, (eſpegially in ſuch a tuation as this,) might 

| y ft turn V out to good ,accoult. | 
One very obvious impiFement, required in thy county  _ 
Is. building} | houſes tggthe te tg, in whach thefe is 


* very Rmentable 4f<nc<7- 7 he contraſt in this 
/ pect, twee this claſs of | 


1 
' 
4 


- 
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„ind thoſe employed o 
in che manufa tes, Wult ſtrike every — Ber 
tides Eendetcy, which thig improvement would have, 
to preſerve the health of the inhabitanti⸗ and to enable 
them better to endure the fatigues of their occ pat, it 
would raiſe the ſpirits, place the upoma morgreſpect- 
; SS Þ able 


0 . 


> + 
* « 
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able footing, and make them proſecute, with greater ardour 
and aſſiquity, the improvement of the ground. 
· * dd 
Mannerd and Cbaracter.— The manners and character of 
the people here, as well as In all othef pariſhes, are vari. 


* , 
ous. It would M5 injuſtice to many individuals of 
every ſtation, not W make many favourable exceptions; 
* but, at th 


—_— ame, i Bi be acknowledged, that the 
neighbourhood of ſo great Mity as Glaſgow, has, perhaps 
eien. a very perniqhu us influence on the morals of 
8 the_inhabit The frequericy of their communication, 
that * Þ has extended their knowledge, at the ex- 
1 of their virtue; and they have acquired a taſte for 
many of thoſg xices, which flwuriſh luxuriantly in ſo rank 
a ſoil. Converſi with the moderate and rational 
part of the gs wii the violent and intemperate, 
otions, 


* 5 they imbiſgÞch # high they tranſplant with 
them 1565 the country, a” + the annoyance of their 


eaceablo . is reaſpn to la. 
. tied t pri ive =o od and fimplici- 
anf 2 5 byqrhidt pgople, living in 


ty of manne 
* more remote fi Ils q; the countr „ are ily diſtin- 
* * thr — 
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, Name, Rs. Oh and Eutent. - 


Leer. 27 5 from a © * 
ſtee de at the ay 4 0 ch, the pariſh 


church ſt e pariſh is #tuaged ig the north corner 
ef Forfa re, the Meſb yterygof BREchin, and gynod of 
Angus and 12 It is n with high hills, part 


of the Grampians, 9 narrow oe Ya at the alt end ex- 


—— 


| * 
* * 


cepted, thrgygh which the, river North Eſk paſſes to the 


and it 1 y interſected in two or three 
ills. * us "Py Gal E. to W. 
les bGa to S. f regard is had to its pa- 
ſurFyrounds; ang chere are about 8 miles betwixt the 
moſt diſtant dwelling houſes from E. to W. and 4 from 
1 to S.; it is nearly of, the ſame breadth frohiend to 
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on 


Surface 7 gut Soil. ne hills are for the moſt part ſie 
* on theWides, and covered with heath. There ; is 10. 


g ine pariſh deſerving the name of meadow ground, 

7 even the eys being covered with death, the grounds un. 

der Nase, aa few ſpots of inconſiderable ex. 

tent, producing buſhes, ſpfatt and bent, igtermixed with 

other coarſe graſs. The ſoil under culture, is thin and 

light, gener ly on 4 bottom of gravel, and in many places 

* + full of Ktones.Þ The extent of the arable land is very in- 
conſiderable, when compared with that of the whole pariſh, 

' theregMng only a few ſmall ſtripes under tillage, along 
* the different b#anches of the river; and it does not appear 


practicable much to increaſe thy EY 


Productions. The ount of grain produced, 1s very 
inconſiderable, and, 4. average, does not ſupport the in- 
habitants. @This, in a great meaſure, is occaſioned by an 
unfavourable Eimate. The ground being locked up with 
froſt, gr covered with ſnow, duſſag the winter and great 
part of the ſug g ſea, it is commondy the Ii or 2d of 
April, before The Mage gr the enſuing þ rop commses, 3 
few farms in the e E of the date ted. Tbe 

ſesd time being lat and* generally very eil e crop 15 
oftentimes clitchged i in the Plowing September, by froſt apd 
unſeaſonable — it hes 4 5 time to come to 

ft 4 maturity. The it eſcapes September froſt, is 
for the moſt part w—_ as but the corn js oftegyvety 
unproductive, it beingyfrequeh ef Ib as the Middle of 

November before the Mrveſt i $9, 3 
great᷑ part of the grain remaingd in the fields, 1 ſecond 

4 week of December. Potatoes and tun nave lately been 
| introduced, and if the clignag Would permit, theſe uſeful 

roots W I well. * 


* . 7 he 6 


& a Climat: 


0 4 


* 
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; nate and Diſeaſes. —The climate varies 1 different 
parts of the pariſh. Although much colder than in che 1 
country, yet, in the &aft end of the pariſh, it is gore 

and warmer than in the weſt end, wh win- 
ter mow frequently lies upon #the hills, until the end of 
May, and ſometimes the middle of June. The air is rec- 
koned healthy; the inhabitants are not ſubjecꝭ to fe vers of 
my kind, nor is there any other diſeaſe 
place. The ague never makes its appearance in any form, 
within the bounds of the pariſh, although that 


common, in the adjoining pariſhes of Fettercairn an 
zell, In May 1582, afte 


n exceeding eold and wet 
ſpring, the wind Blowing . un from N. E. a fever 


made its appearance in the pariſn, which, in the ſpace of 6 
weeksy cut off 35 perſons. It was attended with ſymptoms 
ſmilar to what accompanies an inffammation f the Pleura: 

The perſons affected had their ſpittle mixed with blood, 

within a few hours after the fever ſeized them; oy felt 
a pain at or bel their left Pap 3 ; And died 5th 
or bg. The pain, howe ven, — their 
g fo much; nor did it del acute as is common- 
ly the caſe M a Neuritio fever. 
who died, were 30 years of age And upwards ; they were 
all above 18. Two | all that were ſeized. 

It i not remembered that a fev oo » the above, 
has happened i in the my - * 


* | f 

Populgtian. Fron * n in 172357 when. 
Lochlee was Uisjoined from Lethnot, there appears then to 
have been, 400 exahinable perſons in theipariſh ; in 1766, 

dhe number of ſouls in W amounted to 600; at preſent 
(% 2) there are 178 men, 237 damen, and 193 children 
below 12 years of age, making i * 605 ſouls. Al- 
Mough# from the aboyg ſtatement, 1t might be concluded, 


Ys = 
: 


d- 


culiaWto they . 


The greater part of thoſe 


* 
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that the population has varied little or nothing fince T7" © 
yet it appears, in fact, to have been a little on the increaſe, Vi 
9 #1eaft ce 1766. The natives had formerly a ſtrong at. re 
tach the place, and ſeldom left the pariſh. A1. of 


though the ſame attachment {till continues, yet the price of br 
labour in the low country has advanced fo conſiderably, th 
within the laſt 20 years, as to induce ſeveral of the young men 
4⁰ lea thepariſh a circumſtance, which will account for 
the great difference, betwixt the number of men and wo- 17 
men at preſent reſiding in it. The return to Dr Webſter, 31 


„in 1755, was 686 ſouls. an 
Births, Marriages una Dt in the Pariſh fince 1 
OcSober x. 1783. 1 
Tears. | 2 Births, Marriages. Deathz. T 
OR. 1. 1784 17 13 tin 
1785 | 17 2 
1786 | 13 13 tor 
1789 424 1 mi 
1788 15 13 ve 
„ 9 nu 
. F 3 nie 
1791 . g 
e 
17992 , * 4 | 13 4 
Y Tj 4 | * . 2 1 
Poor — The ES 2 of poor upon the pariſh roll, does 5 
not often amount to 12. The intereſt of a ſmall fund, ts 
gether with the weekly collections, amounting/together to la 
about L. 6 Sterling yearly, is divided among them; and pat 
If at any time, one or more are bed. rid, it is cuſtomary io | 
hang up a bag iggthe mill for them, into which the tenant | 
* put a handful of ' when they "grind their corn. There 2 
are no travelling Beggars belonging to the pariſh, and ve. 1 


ry few pals through it at wy time, except in the * 


* as 


* 
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of June and July. At that ſeaſon 120 and upwards, tra- 
verſe yearly, begging wool; of whom, many ſeem to be 
real objects of charity, but numbers of them appear to be 
of a different deſcription. They come from Dundee, Ar- 
broath, Montroſe, Brechin, Stonehaven and Aberdeen, for 
the above purpoſe. 


Rent, Proprietor, .be yearly rent of the pariſh it 


zi ſtone and 10 Ib. of butter, at 4 d. the Ib; and 46 dozen 
and 2 poultry, at 35. 4d. the dozen; the tenants paying, 
every fifth year, the double of the money rent: By ad- 
ding a fifth of the money rent, and taking the value of 
the wedders, butter and poultry, in caſh, the yearly rent 
of the pariſh in 1914, amounted to L. 284: 4: 6+ Sterling. 
The preſent rent (1792) is L. 385, 125. Sterling. From 
time immemorial, the whole pariſh belonged to one heri- 
tor. For ſome centuries before 1714, the proprietor's fa- 
mily name was Lindſay. His manſion-houſe, called In- 
vermark, a place about half a mile from the church, conti- 
nued to be the ordinary place of his reſidence, until he mar- 
ried the heireſs of Edzell, which happened at leaſt 200 
years ago, when he removed to the caftle of Edzell. The 
walls of Invermark are ſtill entire. In 1714, David Lind- 


Edzell, to the Earl of Panmure. The Honourable Wil- 
lam Maule of Panmure, is the profunt proprietor of the 
pariſh, 


ts Tradeſmen,—There are 4 wrights, 4 taylors, 3 weavers, 
e 2 miths, and one ſhoemaker in the par: The »wrights 
. and ſmiths are but occaſionally employ, and therefore 
„e time to attend to ſmall crofts of land, a few black cat- 
05 de and ſheep. There is nothing but coarſe woollen cloth 


Vox, V. 4 2 2 and 


1714, amounted to L. 218 ; 39 wedders, at 3 8. 4 d. a-head; 


lay, the laſt proprietor of that name, fold both Lochlee and 


' 
a 
} 
4 
1 
: 
! 

ſ 


| 
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and ſome ſheeting manufaQtured ; but theſe articles afford 
conſtant work for the weavers. The inhabitants have been 
long in the practice of wearing ſhoes made of coarſe leather, 
which go by the name of Forfar brogues, or black leather 
ſhoes; the ſhoemaker, therefore, is able to accompliſh all 
the demands made upon him in his line, as theſe black 
leather ſhoes are to be had in Brechin and Forfar, and in 
moſt of the markets in the neighbourhood. A day-labourer 
receives 6d. Sterling, and his meat per day, or 9 d. with. 
out victuals. In 1772, a day-labourer received 4d. and his 
meat; a wright receives 8 d. and his meaty and a tailor 6 d. 
and his meat per day, In 1772, a man ſervant's wages for 
the half year was from L. , 5s. to L I, 10 8. Sterling, with 
paſture for a ſcore of ſheep ; his fee for the half year is non 
from L. 2, 10s. to L. 3 Sterling. 


Rivers, Loch, and Fiſh.—The principal branches of the ri- 
ver North Eſk, which falls into the ſea about 2 miles N. E. 
from Montroſe, take their riſe in the pariſh ; theſe are the 
waters of Lee, of Mark, and of Tarf. The water of Lee pal- 
ſes through the loch, from whence the pariſh takes the de. 
ſignation of Lochlee.—Lochlee abounds with trouts, 
eels, and char. The trouts are generally of a large fize, but 
very poor, not only in the loch, but alſo in the water of 
Lee, while it runs ſeparately from the water of Mark ; the 
trouts in Mark and Tarf are clear and fat, but not ſo big s 
in Lee. The loch is a mile long, and about the fifth part of 
a mile broad. 


_ Sheep, &c.—FJpbere are 9200 ſheep. lambs included, 139 
goats, 192 horſes, and about 600 black cattle in the pariſh 
The horſes and black cattle are ſmall. About 6000 of the 
ſheep are of the black faced kind; above-2000 are of a crol- 


ſed breed, obtained by keeping black faced rams with " 
0 
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of the white breed; the remainder are reckoned white 
ſheep. It is believed, however, that, by not attending to the 
rams in the proper ſeaſon, the true breed of white ſheep is 
entirely gone. The firſt of the black faced ſheep were 
brought into the pariſh about 30 years ago. Before that 
period, three glens in the weſt end of the pariſh, viz. Unich, 
Mark, and Lee, extending to ſeveral ſquare miles, were ſet 
part for the paſture of black cattle during the ſummer- 
Unich is ſtill employed for that purpoſe, and had in it, du- 
ring the months of June, July and Auguſt laſt, upwards of 
30 black cattle, for which the glen-keeper received about 
18.6 d. Sterling per head. The other two glens are now chiefly 
employed in the paſture of ſheep. There are about 1000 
black faced lambs reared in the pariſh yearly. The remainder 
are bought, either in lambs, from L. 5, to L. 5, 108. the 
ſcore, or in hogs, from L. , to L. 10 the ſcore, but chiefly in 
hogs, in regard many of the bought lambs die in the au- 
tumn, of the fickneſs. The wool of the black faced ſheep 
s very coarſe, and is ſold at different prices, according to 
the manner in which it is treated; a confiderable quantity of 
it is fold unwaſhed, for about 8 s. the ſtone, part of it is 
waſhed, cry indifferently, viz. by driving the ſheep 
three or four times through a pool of water, and ſells at a- 
dout 10s, the ſtone ; what is cleanſed by hand waſhing ſells 
at about 128. the ſtone, The tenants are unanimouſly of 
opinion, that the paſture has an influence upon the quality 
of the wool. Perhaps, it might be proper alſo to take the 
climate into. the account. The welt end of the pariſh, where 
the greater part of the black faced ſheep paſture, is very 
cold, and in the winter much expoſed to ſtorm. The croſ- 
kd breed and white ſheep, are all brought hp in the pariſh, 
the wool of the latter ſells at 16s. the ſtone ;, and, in a few 
farms in the eaſt end, where great attention is paid to the 
Keep, it ſells from 15. 2 d. to 1 8. 3d. the pound. Some of 

| the 
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the old people remember the time, when wool bow this pa. 
riſh, was ſold in Aberdeen, at 30 8. Sterling the . 
Smearing with tar and butter, is not much practiſed, except 
when the ſcab is ſuſpected; many of the lambs, are, in the 
autumn, ſmeared with tobacco juice, mixed with black ſoap, 
and a little ſtale urine, allowing about four pounds of ſoap to 
twenty pints of tobacco j juice. The tobacco juice effectually 
kills the vermin. 


Wild Animals. — There are many foxes in the pariſh; they 
commit great depredations among the young ſheep. Although 
the pariſh is at a confiderable expence yearly, in paying a fox- 
hunter, there are ſo many rocks and large cairns, where the 
foxes ſind ſhelter, that it appears ſcarcely practicable to extir. 
pate theſe animals by hunting. A few of them are poiſonel 
in the winter ſeaſon, by dragging a piece of ſalted fiſh wel 
ſpiced with powdered au vomzca, along a hill ſide, and leaving 
it ncar water. If the fox comes upon the tract, he ſoon finds 
the bait, eats it, drinks and expires inſtantly. The only di- 
ficulty lies in finding open water in time of a ſevere ſtorm, 
and without this, the nux vomica does not kill. Af he does 
not drink immediately after eating, he commodlly eſcapes 
by throwing it up. Arſenic would, no doubt, prove an & 
fectual poĩſon with or without water; but as the inhabitants 
are very inattentive, it might be dangerous to uſe it. There 
are many wild cats alſo in the rocks and cairns, but they do 
little or no hurt among the ſheep. There are plenty 
white hares in the hills, and ſeveral deers, and a few roe- 
bucks traverſe the glens. The rocks abound with eagles 
and hawks, and the hills with moor fowl. There are but 
few partridges in the pariſh. 


Roads and Bridges. until 1764, there were no roads 
within the pariſh fit for wheel- carriages, ſince that time the 


inhabitants have, by ſtatute labour, made a tolerable can : 
ro2 
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ad from the eaſt end of the pariſh to the weſtmoſt dwel- 
ling houſe in it. The only place of acceſs for wheel carriages 
i; at the eaſt end; and, it is probable, this will always con- 
inue to be the caſe, the ſurrounding and ſteep hills, in every 
ather quarter, rendering it difficult to make a cart road to 
Clenmuick, Glentamir, Navar or Clova ; and the little in- 
tercourſe with theſe places rendering it unneceſſary. Many 
of the tenants have alſo made private cart roads for their own 
conveniency, ſo that carts are now much uſed. Before 
1764, there were no carts in the pariſh, There are 3 ſtone 
bridges, one upon Tarf, another over Mark, and the third 
about a mile below the junction of Lee and Mark. The 
above bridges were all built ſince 1749. 


Fuel —Hitherto the inhabitants have been well ſupplied 
with peats ; but as the moſſes, in ſeveral places upon the 
low ground, are nearly worn out, their fuel will be obtain- 
ed with greater difficulty and labour, in a few years hence ; 
in regard that the hills, although in many places covered 
with inexhauſtible moſs, are, at preſent, inacceſſible ; and it 
would require very confiderable ſums of money to make 
even tolerable roads of communication. 


Ceclefeaſtical State, &c.—From the time of the Reforma- 
tion to 1723, Lochlee and Lethnot made but one charge; the 
miniſter refided at Lethnot, where he had a manſe and glebe. 
lt appears by a decreet paſſed in 1717, that the ſtipend a- 
mounted to 1000 merks Scotch, with L. 50 Scotch for com- 
nunion elements. During the above period, the miniſter 
preached two days at Lethnat for one day at Lochlee, and 
in tempeſtuous ſeaſons of the year, the inhabitants of Loch- 
le remained without public worſhip altogether. As a re- 
wedy for this diſadvantage, John Lindſay of Edzell, at that 
line alſo proprietor of Lochlee, by a deed of mortification, 
dated 
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dated at Edzell, © the twentie twa day of Auguſt, ans 
* thouſand fix hundereth fyftie nyn years,” ſet apart tw, 
crofts of land, adjoining to the church of Lochlee, 100 merks 
Scotch, 6 bolls of oat-meal, with paſture for one horſe, one 
cow and 20 ſheep, for the maintenance of a catechiſing 
reader at Lochlee, whoſe office was to convene the pa. 
riſhioners in the miniſter's abſence, to read a portion of 
ſcripture, and to pray with them. In 1723, Lochlee wx 
made a ſeparate charge. Lethnot and Navar being joined 
together, and ilic iaaaſe and glebe of Navar with nine hun. 
dred merks Scotch of ſtipend, and L. 50 Scotch for commu. 
nion elements, were decerned to belong to the miniſter of 
Lochlee. In 1726, the heritor agreed to build a manſe at 
Lochlee, and to the deſignation of a new glebe there, in ex. 
cambion for the glebe and manſe of Navar ; in the execution 
of which, it was found, that the glebe of Navar was equal in 
value to four ſeventh: parts of a farm, near the church of 
Lochlce, calicd the Kirk-town. The miniſter of Lochlee, 
therefore, now enjoys as a glebe, four ſeventh parts of the 
arable land, graſs and hill paſture, that formerly belonged 
to that farm, and L. 54: 3: 4 Sterling of ſtipend and com- 
munion element money. The manſe was built in 1750, 
and is at preſent in tolerable repair. The walls of the 
church, although apparently very old, are ſtill In good fe. 
pair; the roof was thatched with heath till 1784, when it 
was covered with flates. Since the year 1723, the mori. 
© fication above mentioned has been enjoyed by the paro- 
chial ſchoolmaſter, he having no other ſalary. The Ho. 
nourable Society for propagating Chriſtian knowledge, have, 
for many years appointed a ſchoolmaſter, to teach in corners 
of the pariſh moſt diſtant from the pariſh ſchool, a meaſure 
that has tended very much to diſſeminate knowledge in it. 
The church and parochial ſchool are near the centre of the 


pariſh, if.regard is had to the boundary of the hull 1 | 
| ut X 
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but they are far otherwiſe in reſpect of the inhabited part, 
there being only three families refiding weft from the church. 
The King is patron of the pariſh. The church of Lochlee 
i fituated about 8 miles from the church of Glenmuick, 
10 from the church of Edzell, 9 from the church of Leth- 
not, 8 from the church of Clova, and 20 miles from Bre- 
chin, the neareſt poſt town. The only road for wheel car- 
rages from Brechin to Lochlee, lies in a direction north 
from Brechin for about 7 miles, till it croſs the Gannachy 
bridge, in the pariſh of Edzell ; when, for ſeveral miles a- 
long the north fide of the river North Eſk, it takes a north 
weſterly direction. It enters Lochlee at the eaſt end, and from 
thence to the church. There are 6 miles in the direction of 
welt, or rather W. 5. W. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations —The farmers are ſubjected 
to no ſervices by the heritor, with the following exception, 
that each tenant is to furniſh a man and horſe for two days 
in the year, to attend the proprietor, if deſired; and in pro- 
portion to their rents, to carry materials for building and 
repairing the church, manſe, ſchool, and public buildings in 
the pariſh. The rents are paid forehand, that is to ſay, the 
rent for crop 1793, is paid, the firſt half, at Whitſunday 1792, 
and the laſt half at Martinmas 1992.—The rocks abound 
with limeſtone, but ſo full of ſand as to require no addition- 
al mixture when uſed as mortar *. It makes, however, a 
ſtronger cement, when uſed in building, and ſtands the froſt 
better than the lime brought from the low country.—There 
va vein of lead ore that runs through the pariſh, in a direction 
nearly eaſt and weſt. About the year 1728, a company 


of 


| This fort of lime, which bas naturally enough of ſand mixed with it, 
s by far the beſt calculated for plaiſtering the outſide of houſes, &c. 
tt is not ſo good a manure. 
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of miners were employed for ſome time in making a tri 
of it. They gave it as their opinion, that it was well worth 


the working ; but as they had no overſeer, and their employ. 


ers reſided at a great diſtance, the trial came to nothing, and 
was given up. 


Character. The inhabitants are, for the moſt part, re. 
gular in their lives, none of them, fince the commencement 
of this century, having been ſubjected to any criminal proſecu- 
tion, except one accuſed of murder, who was fugitated in 
1776. Dram drinking, indeed, has, of late, become more 
frequent among them, and may be productive of other bad 
practices. The character of the people, however is, on the 
whole, reſpectable; and if they want ſomewhat of that po. 
liſh, which prevails in more fertile and more populous di. 
ſtricts, they are alſo free from many of thoſe faſhionable 
vices, by which the others are diſtinguiſhed. 
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NUMBER XXIV. 
PARISH or CRAIGIE. 


(COUNTY OF AYR.) 


By the Rev. Mr ANDREW SHAW. 


Name, Erection, &c. 


N Tang name Craigie appears to have been given to this 
pariſh, from ſeveral craigs or rocks, which are ſituated 
near the church. This pariſh and that of Riccartoun, 
were formerly united, but were disjoined in 1647. It ap- 
pears from records, that there were, at that time, in the two 
pariſhes, above 2000 communicants, which far exceeds the 
number in both at preſent. What cauſes have produced 
this decreaſe, it may, perhaps be difficult to aſcertain. A 
confiderable part of a ſmall pariſh, called Barnwell, which 
was ſuppreſſed in the year 1673, when that of Stair was 
erected, is now annexed to Craigie. 


Extent, Situation, Surface, and Soil.—This pariſh is about 
7 Engliſh miles in length, and 1 4 in breadth. It is ſituated in 
Vorl. V. 3A that 
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that diſtrict of Ayrſhire, called Kyle, in the preſbytery of 
Ayr, and in the Synod of Glaſgow and Ayr. Near the 
church and manſe it is hilly. One may walk, in the ſhort 
ſpace of 5 minutes, from the manſe to the top of one of the 
neighbouring hills, which, though not perhaps more than 
500 feet above the level of the ſea, yet commands a moſt 
extenſive and delightful proſpect. It may be ſafely ſaid, that, 
above 100 ſquare miles of rich land may be ſeen ; and that 
in all that extent, almoſt every nobleman and gentleman'; 
ſeat, every town and village, every garden and wood, ap. 
pear diſtinctly. Here alſo are beheld the venerable Ben- 
| lomond, and ſeveral of the other Grampian hills, — the frith 
of Clyde flowing beautifully to the ocean ;—the ridges 
in the Iſle of Jura,—the lofty tops of Arran, and the maje- 
ſtic rock of Ailſa, beyond which the hills of Ireland ſeem to 
riſe from the ſea.—The ſoil in general is rather light and 
gravelly. Some parts of it conſiſt of a thin poor clay, but 
there are many fields of a deep ſtrong clay, which, when 
properly cultivated, produce, in favourable ſeaſons, very 
rich crops. The greateſt part of the pariſh is arable, and 
incloſed with hedge and ditch, but ſome parks are furround- 
ed with ſtone dikes. There are likewiſe ſome good fields of 
meadow ground. The hills are covered with verdure, and 
afford excellent paſture for cattle. 


Minerals. Many parts of this pariſh contain coal, 
though only one pit is at preſent wrought. In ſome pla. 
ces which were wrought not long ago, two ſeams wert 
found; the one a hard and laſting, and the other a light, ot 
what is called a candle coal. When theſe were burnt to- 
gether, they made an excellent fire. There are alſo 2 or 3 
great lime-works, whoſe diſtance from coal is not above 2 
Engliſh miles. About 60,000 bolls of lime may be raiſed 
annually, The profit thence arifing muſt be — 
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while the neighbourhood is greatly benefited by the lime, 
ſome of which has been carried ſouthward, above 9 Eng- 
liſh miles. Theſe lime works are in the eaſtern parts of 
the pariſh, and the weſtern part of it 1s ſupplied with lime 
from quarries, ſurrounding the limits of this pariſh to the 
PT Ry . | 

Climate, Diſeaſes, &c.—The air, in general, is pure, and 
there are no diſtempers peculiar to the pariſh. Many of 
the inhabitants arrive at the age of 80, ſome at that of go 
years. They live neither in towns nor villages; they are 
employed chiefly in the open air, and are active, ſober, and 
induſtrious ; they are of late much improved in their dreſs 
and manner of living, and dwell in houſes more neat and 


cleanly than formerly ; circumſtances which muſt contri- 
bute to health. 


Produce and Cattle. The grain chiefly cultivated in this 
pariſh, is oats. Peaſe, beans, and barley, are alſo raiſed, 
but in much ſmaller quantities . Potatoes are planted by 
umoſt every family for their own ſubſiſtence. Conſider- 
able quantities of rye-graſs and clover ſeeds, are alſo ſown. 
No turnips, cabbages, or hemp, are raiſed, and little flax, 
excepting ſome for private uſe. More grain 1s raiſed than 
s conſumed in the pariſh; and much butter and cheeſe is 
ſent to the markets of Ayr and Kilmarnock, and even to 
Paiſley and Glaſgow +.—Great attention is now given to 


the 


* Peaſe and beans are ſown in the beginning of March, oats from the 
middle of March to the end of April, and barley ſoon after the middle of 


April, Harveſt generally begins about the middle of September, and is fi- 
nſhed about the middle of October. 


The price of every article of proviſion has riſen greatly of late, parti- 
cularly of beef, butter, cheeſe, hens, and eggs; and may riſe ſtill higher, in 
proportion as manufactures increaſe, and as this country becomes more rich 


and 
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the improvement of the breed of cows and horſes, which 
have riſen greatly in value within theſe few years, The 
number of horſes, young and old, may be 246, and f 
cows 738. There are only a few ſheep. 


Population. Upon comparing the preſent amount of an. 
nual baptiſms, with that of any particular period, for a conh. 
derable time paſt, the ſtate of this pariſh, with reſpe& topo. 
pulation, does not appear to have been materially altered. 
Owing to the enlargement of farms, to the demolition of 
cottages, and to the increaſe of manufactures in the neigh. 
bourhood, (to which perſons of all ages reſort), its populz- 
tion might, perhaps, be ſuppoſed on the decline. Vet it i;: 
fact, that the return to Dr Webſter amounted only to 
$51; and, at preſent, the number of pariſhioners, young 
and old, are not under yoo %. They are moſtly farm. 
ers, ſome are lime quarriers, ſome day-labourers, and there 
are a few of thoſe tradeſmen, who are eſſentially neceſſs- 
ry in every country pariſh +. At an average for the lat 
5 years, there have been 6 marriages, 14 baptiſms, and 9 
burials, annually. 

Heritors, 


and populous. The prices of the above mentioned articles are regulated by 
the markets of Kilmarnock and Ayr; and they are alſo, in a great mealure 
affected by the more diſtant markets of Glaſgow and Paiſley. 


#* Under Io years of age, 1 — 5 156 
Above 10, and under 20, 8 EIT - 140 
Above 20, and unmarried, a - 164 
Married, - - - - 214 
Widowers and widows, . . - 26 

700 


+ The wages of a man-ſervant, for the year, are, from L. 9 to L. 10, and 
of a maid-ſeryant, from L. 3 to L. 4. The wages of a harveſt labourer, ate 
from L. 1, 5s. to L. 1, 10 8., and of a day-labourer, is, 3 d. in ſummer 
and 1 8. in winter. | 
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Heritors, Rent, &c.—The number of heritors is 16, and 
g of them are reſident. Ot the heritors who reſide, three 
have very conſiderable eſtates; the property of the o- 
ther 6 is ſmall. The valued rent is L. 3236 : 13: 3 Scotch. 
From the improvements made by the ſuperior ſkill and in- 
duſtry of the tenants, and alſo from the advanced price of 
the produce of land, the rent has greatly increaſed within 
theſe laſt 3o years; yet the tenants are in a better condi- 
tion than they were before that time. The leaſes are com- 
monly for 19 years. The ground 1s cropped for 3 years, and 
reſts ö. The number of Scotch acres is about 5500. The 
rent is from 10s. to 20 8. per acre, taking the average of 
which, the preſent rent of the pariſh muſt be about L. 4000 
Sterling per annum. But, as ſome of the land is in the 
hands of the proprietors, that cannot be exactly aſcertained. 
The farms are very unequal. Some are ſo ſmall, as to be 
under L. 20. Some are from L. 40 to L. 60, and others are 
35 high as L. 140 per annum. 


Church, Manſe, and Stipend.—The church was built anno 
1776, is a neat and commodious place of worſhip, and may 
contain about 600 people. The manſe was built anno 
1745, and has ſince been at different times repaired. The 
ſipend conſiſts partly of victual, and partly of money; and, 
including the glebe, may amount to L. 96. The right of 
patronage belongs to William Campbell, Eſq; of Craigie. 


Schooks—Here is a parochial ſchool, and the maſter has 

alegal ſalary, a houſe adjoining to the ſchool, and alſo a 
garden. 

The kirk of Craigie is ſaid to have been formerly called the Kirk in the 

Foreſt, which name was probably given it, from its being ſurrounded by 

woods; but few trees are now to be ſeen near it. It is alſo ſaid, that in this 

twreb, ſchemes were concerted by ſome of the principal reformers, whoſe 


eſtates lay in the neighbourhood, for oppoſing the meaſures of the Queen 


legent, and for promoting the intereſts of the Reformation, at its com- 
den cement. 
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garden. The number of ſcholars is much greater in win. 
ter than in ſummer; and, at an average, during the yen, 
may be about 60. The wages, per quarter, are, for Eng. 
liſh, 1 8. 6 d.; for writing, 28.; for arithmetic and Lati, 
25. 6 d.; and a complete ſyſtem of book-keeping is taugit 
for 108. 6d. The ſchoolmaſter's place, including all per. 
quiſites, may amount to L. 30 Sterling. 


Poor.—There are, at preſent, 12 perſons who receive 
public charity. The ſum ſpent yearly, for their ſupport, i; 
about L. 20. This ariſes from the weekly collections made 
in the church, and from the intereſt of a ſum of money 
belonging to the pariſh. None who reſide here are vagrants 
Attention is given, that the children of thoſe who are needy 
and indigent, be properly educated. 


Roads.—The roads were formerly made and kept in re. 
pair by the ſtatute labour, but this is now converted into 
money; 3 d. is paid for every pound Scotch of valuation, 
which may amount to about L. 40 Sterling yearly. The 
roads are kept in good order, confidering the great num: 
ber of coal and lime carts that are e paſſing over 
them. | | 


Charafter—The people are regular, peaceable, and indu- 
ſtrious ; anxious, in their ſeveral occupations, to provide for 
themſelves and their families; and what they acquire by 
active labour, they enjoy with moderation. Few of them may 
be called rich, though almoſt all of them are far removed 
from poverty. When circumſtances occur, that call forth 
their humanity, they are charitable. They enjoy, in 3 
reaſonable degree, the benefits and comforts of ſociety, and 
are, in general, contented with their circumſtances and f- 
tuation in life. 
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NUMBER XXV. 


PARISH OF STRATHAEN, 
now generally called STRACHAN, 


(COUNTY OF KINCARDINE.) 


By the Rev. Mr Join RAansar. 


Situation, Extent, Ic. 


| ann pariſh 1s fituated on the north fide of the Grampian 
mountains, in the bounds of the Synod of Aberdeen, 
ad preſbytery of Kincardine O'Niel, about 1co mules 
north from Edinburgh, and 21 nearly weſt of Aberdeen. 
lt reaches from the top of the Cairnie-mount to the river 
Dee, which meaſures 11 miles, and comprehends, accor- 
ding to ſurvey, 31,659 Scotch, or 40, 230 Engliſh acres. 
The arable ground is but ſmall in proportion to the extent, 
perhaps only a fifteenth part of the whole. Over the 
Caimie- mount there is a moſt excellent road, well accom- 
nodated with bridges, which lays open the communication 
rom the ſouthern, to the northern and eaſtern parts of 
and. the reſort of travellers is very confiderable. 


* 


Hill. 
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Hill. The altitude of the higheſt hills, from the lere 
of the ſea, according to a ſurvey made ſome years ago, i 
as follows: Kerloack 630 yards, Montbattack 1159 
Kloachnabane 790. On the top of this laſt mentioned hill 
there is a large rock, commonly called the ſtone of Kloach. 
nabane, acceſſible only on one fide. It is a land mark fy 
ſhips at ſea, and commands a moſt extenſive proſpe of the 
adjacent country, and a long tract of the ſea coaſt, 


Heritors and Rent. The proprietors are Alexander 
Burnett, Eſq; of Strachan, Francis Ruſſell, Eſq; of Black. 
hall, and John Douglas, Eſq; of Tilliwhilly, proprietor df 
the lands of Gellan. - At Blackhall there is an excellent 
modern houſe lately built, and there are large plantation 
of fir and birch along the banks of the Dee, for 2 or} 
miles. The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 2033: 14:3 
Scotch. 


Church, School and Poor. -A new manſe was built about 
15 years ago, for the accommodation of the miniſter, and 2 
new church laſt year, which is very well finiſhed in every 
reſpet. Mr Burnett is patron. The ſtipend, including the 
value of a ſmall glebe, and L. 20 Scotch of graſs money, 
may amount to nearly L. 70 'Sterling.—The funds for the 
ſupport of the poor amount to L. 8 Sterling, ariling from 
intereſt of money, and from L. g to L. 10 of collections an 
the Sundays, and when the ſacrament is diſpenſed. It gos 
a great way to relieve the moſt neceſſitous poor,—There i 
a parochial ſchoolmaſter, with a legal falary ; but ſome part 
of the pariſh reap little benefit from the ſchool, being #3 
great diſtance, and waters intervening ; which particularly 
is the caſe, as to the glen of Dye, the upper part of wii 
is about 6 miles diſtant. The encouragement given ' 


ſchoolmaſters is by no means adequate to their * 
| 7 
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far which reaſon, in country pariſhes, they are generally 
obliged to put up with ſuch as have not had the opportuni- 
ty of much education, or may have made choice of that 
line of life, only for a temporary convenience, having other 
ſchemes in view. It were to be wiſhed, that ſuch an uſeful 
fs of men were put into a fituation, that would make 
them more reſpected, and conſequently more uſeful to the 
public. 


Population, c.—The pariſh contains about 700 ſouls. 
They follow, in general, the farming line, and there are but 
few tradeſmen among them. The number of males and fe- 
males, births, marriages, and deaths, are much 1n the uſual 
proportion. The population, it would appear, has decreaſed 
of late, the return to Dr Webſter in 1755, amounting to 
796 ſouls ; principally owing to ſome of the farms having 
been converted into ſheep paſture, and ſome lefler ones 
conjoined. The pariſhioners all regularly attend public 
worſhip, and, with a very few exceptions, are of the Eſta- 
dlihed Church. They are ſober and induſtrious. 


Agriculture and Produce. Improvements, though now 
begun, have made as yet but ſmall progreſs. One great 
obſtruction is the ſituation of the farmers, who conſiſt moſt- 
ly of ſuch as have ſaved a little money, while in ſervice, 
with which they ſettle upon a farm, .and owing to the 
imallneſs of their ſtock, muſt of conſequence contract debt, 
which, by their utmoſt exertions afterwards, they are rare- 
ly able to extinguiſh. There is as much grain raiſed, as 
may be ſufficient to fupport the inhabitants. The farmers 
now begin to raiſe hay, turnips, and potatoes; but oats and 
bear are the chief produce of this part of the country. A. 
good many black cattle and ſheep are reared on the ſeveral 
farms, which, during the ſummer months, generally paſture 
Vor. V. 3B in 
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in the hills. They are, for the moſt part, of a ſmall fat 
Sheep, brought from the ſouth of Scotland, commonly tum 
out well, and there are a great many of theſe in the glen q 
Dye. It is a general practice, among the farmers, to pu 
their ſheep into houſes during the night, which is hurtfy 
to the ſheep, and likewiſe to the wool. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations —There is no marl as yet 
found out, in this part of the country, but limeſtone is to 
be had in the neighbourhood in great plenty. It is moſ 
commonly burned with peats and turf, from the hill, 
which is the fuel generally made uſe of, and with which 
the country is well ſupplied. —There are two waters, which 
run through this pariſh, the Feyugh and the Dye, which take 
their riſe in the Grampian mountains, unite about a quar- 
ter of a mile above the church, and fall into the Dee : 
miles below. On both theſe ſtreams there is, in the ſeaſon 
excellent rod-fiſhing for grilſe, ſea and burn trout. On the 
hills, which are moſtly covered with heath, with grab 
grounds interſperſed, moor game abound. Hares, partridges 
and wild ducks, are likewiſe to be found in the more cul- 
tivated parts of the pariſh. There are a good many deer 
in the woods.—A man ſervant, who is reckoned a good 
hand, will draw yearly upwards of L. 5 Sterling of wages. 
A woman ſervant about half that ſum. A day-labourer vil 
earn about 10d. a-day. The women's chief employment 
is knitting worſted ſtockings, and ſpinning factory yar. 
The manufacturers ſend out the wool, properly drefles, 
and afterwards come and receive the ſtockings, whe! 
manufactured, for which they pay according to the quality: 
They have agents in the country, who give out the fax 
and receive the yarn. 
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NUMBER XXVI. 


PARISH OF CERES, 


* 


 (counTyY or FIFE,) 


By the Rev. ReBERT ARNoT, D. D. 
Miniſter of that Pariſh. 


Origin of the Name. 


18 pariſh of Ceres is one of the diſtricts, which con- 

ſtitute the preſbytery of Cupar, within the bounds of 
the Synod and county of Fife. It takes its name from the 
village in which the church ftands, fituated 2 miles and a 
half S. E. of Cupar the county town, and preſbytery ſeat. 
From records, and old papers, it appears, that the ortho- 
graphy of the name was very indetermined, previous to 
the preſent century. Sometimes it was written Siras, at 
other times Szres, Cyres, Cyrus, Cires—It is now under- 
ltood, that Ceres is the true orthography, and in this way 
the name is now almoſt always written. There 1s no reaſon 
for believing, that the name of the pariſh, although the ſame 
wich that of the heathen goddeſs, believed to preſide over 
corn, is derived from her, It is highly probable, that it 


15, 
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is, like the names of moſt other places in this part of the 


iſland, of Gaelic original, bearing an allufion to the fituz. 


tion of the village, or to ſome hiſtorical fact concerning it, 


Extent, Soil, Minerals, &c.—The greateſt length of the 
pariſh, from Magaſk moor on the N. E. where it joins the 
pariſh of St Andrew's, to Clatto-den on the S. W. where it 
joins the pariſh of Kettle, is about 8 ſtatute miles. The 
breadth is various, from half a mile to 4 miles. The con- 
tents may be about 8000 acres. The ſoil, as may be ex. 
pected in ſo great an extent of ground, is of different qua. 
lities. Along the banks of the Eden, in the N. W. part of 
the pariſh, it is light, inclining to ſand, and hes upon free- 
ſtone rock. The greater part of the pariſh, is a deep cold 
earth, lying upon whinſtone rock, limeſtone rock, or tilly 
clay. A ſmall extent, around the village, is a free earth 
lying upon gravel. There are two conſiderable moſſes, and 
ſeveral moors, ſome of greater, ſome of ſmaller extent, 
The pariſh, in general, is hilly ; but none of the hills are 
of great height, or very ſteep : Almoſt all of them are cul- 
tivated to the ſummit. A beautiful little valley runs about 
a mile weſt, and about as far eaſt, from the village. A- 
long the north fide of the pariſh, there is plenty of free- 
ſtone rock, not difficult to be wrought. The ſouth fide 
abounds with whinſtone rock. On the farm of New- 
bigging of Craighall, there is a little hill called Gather-cold- 
craig, the weſt fide of which conſiſts of a maſs of baſaltic 
pillars, of an hexagonal form, of various heights and dis. 
meters, and joined at irregular diſtances. There are 3 
lime works, and x coal work in the pariſh, all wrought to 
a conſiderable extent. The value of the coal work 
much diminiſhed by the expence of a ſteam engine, for 
drawing off the water. Two coal pits, wrought in tit 
pariſh, about 10 years ago, are now given up. 
| Rivers 
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Rivers, Fiſh, Climate, Cc.— Eden, the principal river in 
the county of Fife, abounding with excellent trout, runs 
dong the N. W. fide of the pariſh about a mile and a half. 
Three burns or brooks, one from the eaſt, one from the 
ſouth, and one from the weſt, unite near the village of 
Ceres, and form what is called Ceres burn; which, after 
running a mile and a half, in a N. E. direction, through this 
pariſh, turns north through the pariſh of Kemback, and 
falls into the Eden a little above Dairſie bridge. In Ceres 
burn there are a good many trouts, but the number is pre- 
vented from increaſing, by the ochre water from the coal 
mines, and by the great quantity of lint, ſteeped annually 
in the burn itſelf, or in the rivulets which fall into it. 
Every part of the pariſh, is well ſupplied, with ſprings or rivu- 
lets of excellent water; and this ad vantage it derives from 
its hilly fituation. On the banks of the Eden, and 1n the 
valley around the village of Ceres, the air 1s temperate 
and mild, Snow ſeldom lies long, Harveſt begins com- 
monly about the 2oth of Auguft. But in the higher parts 
of the pariſh, the air is colder, —ſnow lies longer,— and 
harveſt does not begin till about the firſt week of Septem- 
ber. The pariſh is healthy, and not diſtinguiſhed from the 
adjacent diſtricts by any particular diſeaſe. With regard 
to longevity, the inhabitants are on the ſame lootng with 
thoſe in the neighbourhood. 


Agriculture and Produce. —Within theſe laſt 30 years, 
much has been done in the way of incloſing; in ſome pla- 
ces with ſtone dikes, in others with hedge and ditch. 
Within the ſame periad, much has alſo been done in the 
way of planting : And this, together with incloſing, has 
added much both to the beauty and value of theſe eſtates, 
where they have taken place. Much, however, in both 
telpeQs, yet remains to be done. The cultivation of 
wheat 
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wheat, barley, oats, peaſe and beans, flax, clover, rye· grab 
potatoes, and turnips, is general, according as the different 
ſoils are ſuited to them, and in ſuch rotations as experience 
has ſhown to be moſt profitable. Since the introduction of 
clover, the cultivation of peaſe and beans, has been leſs at. 
tended to, The quantity of wheat, ſown annually in the 
pariſh, is ten times greater now, than it was 40 years ago; 
and the conſumption has increaſed in equal proportion. 
The groſs produce of all kinds of grain in the pariſh, may 
be about 12,000 bolls, which, after deducting the quanti. 
ty neceſſary for ſeed, will do a great deal more than ſup. 
ply the inhabitants. Potatoes form a conſiderable part of 
the food of the people, and are alſo uſed as food for hor. 
ſes. The quantity raiſed is about 2000 bolls yearly. The 
ſoil being excellently calculated for flax, a great deal is cul. 


tivated; the annual produce may be about 1500 ſtone 


weight. It will not be wide of the truth to calculate, that 
three tenths of the ground in the pariſh are yearly in til. 
lage ; fix tenths in graſs for cutting, and for paſture ; and 
one tenth in moſs, moor, and planting. In ploughing, 
horſes are chiefly uſed; where oxen are employed, 2, 
together with 2 horſes, are reckoned ſufficient. Thirty 
or 40 years ago, 4 oxen and 2 horſes were employed in 
each plough ; 2 good horſes are now found ſufficient ; and 
the ſame man, that holds the plough, alſo drives it. Both 
the old Scotch plough, and the Engliſh, with a curved 
mould-board, are uſed. The latter now, is the more fre- 
quent of the two. 


The number of ploughs employed in the pariſh, is 
Number of horſes, employed in different kinds of 
work, — — — 230 


r 
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Number of young horſes not ready for work, 50 
—calves reared yearly, _ 250 
——— oxen and cows; _ 1000 
—— heep'*, — — 400 


Farms, c. — The farms in the pariſh, are of various ex- 
tents; from 20 to 400 acres, and the rents different, from 
55. to L. I, 10 8. the acre, according to the ſoil and ſitua- 
tion. A great many farms in the pariſh, belonging to the 
eſtate of Craighall, were feued about the beginning of the 
preſent century; theſe, owing to the rife of the value of 
land, and improvements in agriculture, although fenced out 
at the full rent, are now become of greater value to the 
feuers than to the ſuperior.— Upon the different ſarms, a 
cottager, or, as he is commonly called, a cotter, is kept for 
each plough employed on the farm. He is bound to ſerve 
the farmer in all ſorts of neceſſary labour, and 1s allowed, 
beſides his houſe, a ſmall yard for raiſing kitchen ſtuffs, 
ground for a certain quantity of flax and potatoes, has a 
cow kept for him throughout the year, and receives L. 4 
or L. 5 in money. Experience has proved this plan to be 
advantageous both for maſters and ſervants. Theſe cotta- 
gers are generally married, and have families, which afford 
2 ſupply of uſeful hands, both for agriculture and manufac- 
tures. The wages of a man ſervant, not a cotter, are a- 
bout L. 8 yearly ; the wages of a maid ſervant, L. 2, 10s. 
or L. 3 a- year. Day labourers receive 1 s. a-day, in the 
time of harveſt ; and on preſſing occaſions, more is given. 


Trade 


* About 59 years ago, there were not fewer than 20 flocks of ſheep 
= n the pariſh ; which, allowing ten ſcore to each flock, would make 
ue whole number of ſheep, 4000. The flocks are now reduced to two. 


—_ 
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Trade and Manufafures—The articles of trade in the 
pariſh are cattle, horſes, corn, flax, linen, coal and line 
There are 138 looms employed in the manufacture « 
linen. 


There are in the pariſh, 

Flaxdreflers, - - 7 Tailors, « Y ; 
Smiths, - - 38 Brewers,* (who alſo keep inns,) ; 
Wrights, - - 11 Bakers,® 5. 3 
Wheel-wrights, 88 2 Grocers or Shopkeepers, $ 
Mill-wright,  - - 1 Alehouſes, . 5 
Cooper, . , 7 Corn Mills, 4 . 6 
Turner, 3 — 1 Barley ditto, - - 4 
Maſons, - - 15 Lint ditto, - 5 
Jhoemakers, - © 7 | A 


There are two annual fairs held in the village ; one a 
the 24th of June, which is reckoned one of the principi 
markets for cattle in the county; the other on the 200 
day of October. 


Population. Within theſe 40 years, the population has, 
on the whole, decreaſed. 


The return to Dr Webſter in Number of Males, 101 
1755, was - 2540 ———— — Females, 19! 
The preſent number of ſouls — Perſons reſiding in 
is - - 2320 the village, J 
— — Married pers, 7 
Decreaſe, = - 220 n  - 3 
Number of families in the pa- — Widow, - 1 
riſh, - 589 , on; Unmarried perſons,143! 
Number 


— 


* _— 


* In the remembrance of many perſons yet alive, there were 14 ® 15 
brewers in the pariſh, and only 2 bakers; the number of bakers oy 
double that of the brewers. There is no butcher in the pariſh, the 
habitants being ſupplied with butcher meat from Cupar, the county ton 
Several of the mechagics keep one, and ſome of them two 
journeymen. 


ot 
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Number of Marriages in the courſe of 10 years, from the 
37 December 1780, to the 37 December 1790. 


Both parties reſiding in the pariſh, 4 R 
The man in the pariſh, but not the woman, 4 36 : 
The woman in the pariſh, but not the man, f 5 : I 


Total, 147 


Number of Births, during the above 10 years. 


\ 


Males, - - . 276 
Females, - - - 254 
Total, 530 


Number of Burials within the ſame period. 


Males, - - - 259 Perſons, who at their death 
h reſided in the pariſh, 421 
Females, - - 248 Perſons from other pariſhes, $6 
$07 $97 


It is remarkable, that, in the courſe of 10 years, 86 
perſons from different pariſhes have been interred in the 
burial yard at Ceres, during which period, there have not 
been more than 4 or 5 perſons carried out of the N 
Ceres, to be buried in other pariſhes. 

Yearly average of marriages, according to the whole 
number, - . - — 14.78 
Yearly average, taking only one half of theſe 
marriages, in which there is but one of the parties 

in the pariſh ; which 8592 to be the proper mode 

of computation, — - 10.58; 
a Yearly average of births, - - 69 
Yearly average of burials, according to the whole 
number, - - - » 50.15 
Vol. V. 30 Vearly 
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Yearly average, taking only the perſons reſiding 
m the pariſh, and ſuppoſing 5 perſons carried out of 
it in the courſe of 10 years, = - 42. 


It would appear, that the population of the pariſh had 
increaſed very faſt towards the beginning of the preſent 
century. But for a good many years paſt, it ſeems to 
have decreaſed; the return to Dr Webſter, in 1955, a. 
mounting to 2540 ſouls. The army, navy, and diffe- 
rent purſuits in life, carry away many young men; and 
this, as it prevents the increaſe of population, is likewiſe 
the reaſon, why the number of females is ſo much greater 
than that of the males, although the births of the latter ex- 
ceed thoſe of the former. 


Eccleſiaſtical State *.—The right of patronage, by a grant 
from the Crown, is now veſted in the Earl of Craufurd, who 
; 1 


* Ceres pariſh is a rectory, which, before the Reformation, belonged to 
the provoſtry of Kirkheugh, a religious houſe at St Andrew's, ſome re- 
mains of which are ſtill to be ſeen, immediately above the harbour, on the 
welt, and ſeparated from the Abbay wall by a deep hollow way. A cori 
derable part of the eaſt end of the pariſh formerly belonged to the pariſh 
of St Andrew's, and about the year 1620, was annexed to the pariſh of 
Ceres, guoad ſacra tantum. The church is a very old fabric, to which 
great additions have been made at different times. At ſome remote pe- 
riod, an aile has been conjoined to it, on the eaſt end, by the family of 
Craufurd, and ſtill continnes to be their excluſive property. An aile has 
alſo been conjoĩned on the ſouth, which is the excluſive property of the 
Hon. John Hope of Craighall. This, before the Reformation, was a cha- 
pel dedicated to St Ninian, and the ſchoolmaſter of Ceres, whoſe place is 
in the gift of Mr Hope, receives a preſentation to be chaplain of the cha- 
pel of St Ninian, founded within the church of Ceres, and to be reads 
of that pariſh. A ſmall (alary of L. 3 Scotch was payable ia former times 
to the ehaplain, from certain houſes in Cupar, but theſe houſes cannot now 
be diſcovered, and the chaplainry has become a title without a bencfice- 
In the year 3722, on account of the increafed population of the pariſh, » 

| large 
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; alſo titular of the teinds. The living, by a decreet of the 
court of teinds in 1786, was fixed at fix chalders victual, 
half meal, half bear, with L. 45 Sterling of money, and 
L. 5 for communion elements. The glebe conſiſts of 7 


acres of very excellent ground. The inhabitants of the pa- 


riſh are divided, with regard to religious opinions, as under: 


Families who adhere to the Eſtabliſhed Church, 481 
— join the Aſſociate Congregation of An- 

tiburgher Seceders, 80 

— the preſbytery of Relief, 25 

— — the Burgher Seceders, L 

— the Scotch Epiſcopal Church, 1 

the Anabaptiſts, 1 


The Aſſociate Antiburghers have a meeting-houſe in the 
village of Ceres, built in the year 1744 The congregation 
is made up of perſons of that perſuaſion, in this and the 
neighbouring pariſhes. Perſons of different opinions live 
peaceably and happily together, and the feuds and animo- 
ities, which formerly prevailed on that account, are now 
unknown. | 


School, — By a contract entered into anno 1631, between 
Sir Thomas Hope, advocate to King Charles I. on the one 
part, and Lord Lindſay patron of the pariſh, the heri- 
tors thereof, the miniſter and kirk-ſefſion, on the other 
part ; Sir Thomas Hope, in conſequence of mortifying 100 

merks 


large aile was added by the heritors, on the north ſide of the church. The 
whole will contain about 800 hearers, and is by far tuo ſmall a place of 
public worſhip for the pariſh, The manſe was rebuilt in the year 1788, 
the expence, excluſive of the materials of the old manſe, and the carriages, 
which were all furniſhed by the tenants of the pariſh, amounted to L. 320 
Sterling. In this ſum what was laid out on the offices is not included. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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merks Scotch yearly, for the benefit of the ſchoolmaſter, 
was to have the hereditary right of preſenting the ſchool, 
maſter, but the right of trial and admiſſion was to be veſted 
in the minifter and ſeſſion. In this ſtate the matter ſtill con- 
tinues. Beſides the pariſh ſchool, there are ſeveral private 
ſchools, one ſupported by ſubſcription, at which about 59 
young perſons attend throughout the year; and 3 taught by 
women, at which there may be about 50 or 60 ſcholars, 
Poor. The fands, for the ſupport of the poor, ariſe from 
collections at the church-door z money for the mortcloths at 
burials; dues on marriages ; the rent of 3 acres of land; the 
intereſt of L. 80 Sterling lent out on bond, and the rents of 
ſome ſeats in the church. The whole amounts to about 
L. 46 Sterling yearly. The number of poor, at an average, 
is about 20, who are relieved at their own houſes, as their 
ſituations may require, according to the diſcretion of the 
ſeſſion. Occaſional donations are made by ſome of the he- 
ritors, of whom but few reſide in the pariſh, In the year 
1782, the heritors aſſeſſed themſelves in the ſum of L. 2; 
Sterling ; which, with the ordinary funds, proved ſufficient 


for the relief of the poor, during the ſcarcity occaſioned by 
the failure of that crop. 


Fent, Wc.—The valued rent of the pariſh is L. 8248, 15. 
11 d. Scotch.—The teind, according to a valuation made in 
1631, is fixed as follows: Wheat, 2 firlots, 1 peck, 2 lippies, 
two fifths of a lippie ; bear, 32 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks, 3 
lippies, two thirds of a lippie; meal, 26 bolls, 1 firlot, 2 
pecks, 3 lippies, two thirds of a lippie; oats 52 bolk, 3 
pecks, one third of a lippie ; money, L. 2046: 16: 2 Scotch; 
cheeſe, T ſtone and Ichs; lambs, 2. 
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Remarkable Places —STRUTHERS, or, as it is called in 
ſome old papers, Auchter- uther-Struther, formerly the ſeat 
of the Earls of Crawfurd, ſtands a mile and a half ſouth 
weſt from the village of Ceres. The houſe is old, with 
towers and battlements, which give it a venerable and a 
fort of warlike appearance. —In the deſcription of Fife, in 
Cambden's Britannia, Struthers is faid to derive its name 
from the number of reeds growing around it. There is, 
indeed, a wet meadow to the ſouth of the houſe, but no 
reeds are now to be ſeen. The park around the houſe, in- 
cloſed with a ſtone wall, contains about 200 acres of 


the park, particularly ſome venerable beeches of a very 
large fize. 

Upon the eſtate of Scot's-Tervit, or, as ſome write it, 
Scotflarvet, (the property, from which Miſs Scott takes 
her title), there is a beautiful tower of free ſtone, well hewn 
and nicely jointed, This tower 1s about 24 feet ſquare, and 
about 50 or 60 feet high. It ſtands upon an eminence, and 
is ſeen at a great diſtance in different directions. It has 
evidently been intended for a place of ſtrength; the walls 
are thick, and the few windows in it are very ſmall. The 
tower is formed by one lofty vault, on the top of another; 
upon the top of the uppermoſt, which is ſurrounded with a 
battlement, there is an apartment covered with ſlate. The 
tower ſtands a mile and a half weſt from the village of 
Ceres, | 

CRAIGHALL, now in ruins, formerly the ſeat of Sir 
Thomas Hope, already mentioned, (from whom the prin- 
cipal families in Scotland of the name of Hope are deſcend- 
ed,) continued to be the refidence of Sir Thomas's heirs, 
till the beginning of the preſent century ; and it ſtands half 
a mile S. E. of Ceres, upon the north bank of a beautiful 
den, planted with trees; and is ſheltered on the north by a 
little 


ground; there are a good many trees in different places of 
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little rocky hill, from which it takes its name. The fi, 
ation is beautifully romantic, and the extent of the ruins in. 
dicate its former magnificence. 

MaGcaAsKk, Or, as it is commonly called, Magus moor, fa. 
mous for being the ſcene of the death of Archbiſhop Sharp, 
who was killed on his way from Ceres to St Andrew's, in 

the year 1679, lies in the north eaſt of Ceres pariſh, In 
the weſtern extremity of St Andrew's pariſh, near the 
boundary of Ceres, ſtand the tombſtones of ſome perſons, 
who ſuffered for the death of the Archbiſhop. Being 
regarded as ſufferers in the cauſe of religion, the fone; 
erected over their graves, got the name, which they ſtill re. 
tain, of the Martyrs Stones, 


Eminent Perſons.—1. That branch of the noble family of 
Lindſay, diſtinguifhed by the title of Byres, which, after fit 
attaining the title of Earl of Lindſay, acquired alſo that of 
Crawfurd, had its chief reſidence, for about two centuries 
preceding 1774, at Struthers in the pariſh of Ceres. This 
branch of the Lindſay family has produced many eminent 
ſtateſmen and ſoldiers, the account of whoſe character and 
tranſactions, may be found in the general hiſtory ofthe country. 
2. Lindſay of Pitſcottie, author of a very entertaining di- 
ſtory of Scotland, abounding with many curious anecdotes, 
was a native of the pariſh of Ceres, and proprietor of 3 
ſmall eſtate in it. 3. Thomas Buchanan, rector of Ceres 
immediately after the Reformation, was a man of confider- 
able abilities, and of great influence in the church. Owing to 
an emulation between him and Mr Andrew Melvill, Princt- 
pal'of the divinity college in St Andrew's, by which tix 
peace of the preſbytery of St Andrew's was deſtroyed, it 
was found neceſſary to ſeparate from that preſbytery, ® 
good many pariſhes formerly belonging to it, and, among 


others, the pariſh of Ceres; which were erected into 2 ne- 
preibyter 
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preſbytery appointed to hold their meetings in Cupar, the 

eounty town. By theſe means a diſtin field was afforded 
to each of the rivals, in which he might diſplay his abilities. 
Spottiſwood, in his hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, men- 
dons this, as having taken place in the year 1591. 4. Mr 
Thomas Haliburton, miniſter of Ceres, and afterwards Pro- 
{ſor of divinity at St Andrew's, was eſteemed both as a 
divine and as a ſcholar. - Several treatiſes, written by him, 
gire proof of his piety and learning. 


Remarkable Occurrences. On Wedneſday the 5th day of 
Oftober 178 5, Sig. Vincentius Lunardi, a Florentine, ha- 
ring aſcended at Edinburgh, in an air balloon, at 3 o'clock 
afternoon, deſcended a mile to the eaſtward of Ceres, at 20 
minutes paſt 4 P. M. This was the firſt aerial voyage 
made in Scotland, and the daring adventurer, in performing 
it, paſſed over about 20 miles of ſea, and about 12 of land. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages.— The Exciſe laws, and 
the execution of them, are ſo heavy on brewers, that the 
ale, called in Scotland twopenny, is ſcarcely drinkable ; 
this has led to a hurtful uſe of ſpirituous liquors. Were 
the whole duty, at preſent laid on malt and ale, laid upon 
malt only, this would leave the brewer at liberty to make 
his ale as he pleaſed; would ſecure a good and wholeſome 
beverage to the country; would prevent the hurtful uſe of 
pirituous liquors ; would ſave the expence of one half of 
the exciſe-officers at preſent employed ; would increaſe the 
revenue, and be attended with no loſs, but that of a little 
patronage to perſons in power. The populouſneſs of the 
pariſh of Ceres, is owing to the lime and coal works, and 
to the manufactures carried on in it, but, perhaps, more to 
ne great number of freeholdings in it, than to all the other 
eauſes. It may be conſidered as an axiom in politics, that, 


wherever 
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wherever men have ſafe and permanent habitations, With | 


abundant ſupplies of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life, the population will increaſe, in proportion as theſe ad. 
vantages are enjoyed. The highways in the pariſh arte 
in general very bad, owing to the depth and wetneſs of the 
foil through which they paſs. An act of Parliament has 
been lately obtained for making turnpike roads through the 
county of Fife, one of which is to paſs through the wel, 
and another through the eaſt end of the pariſh. Theſe, 
with the bridges to be built where neceſſary, in the line of 
theſe roads, will be of great ſervice to this neighbourhood, 


Pſcellaneous Obſervations — Within theſe 30 years, mom 
than a half of the houſes in the eountry part of the pail, 
have been rebuilt, and in the village a good many new 
ones erected; all of them, in point of neatneſs and conve- 
nience of accommodation, far excelling the old ones. A 
great change has taken place in dreſs, within the period 
above mentioned; the plaid is now almoſt wholly laid . 
fide by the women, and the uſe of the cloak and bornet 
has become general. Among the men, the Scotch bon- 
net has given place to the hat; the ſervant men are ge- 
nerally clothed with Engliſh cloth, and many of them 
have watches in their pockets. The. uſe of barley aud 
peaſe far making bread, is much on the decline ; my 


* The pariſh of Ceres cannot boaſt of any remarkable antiquities 
There are ſome tumuli or hillocks in the pariſh, in which, upon their 
being dag inte, ſtone coffins, compoſed of thin broad ſtones, ſet on edge. 
for the ſides and ends, and laid flat far the top and bottom, have been 
diſcovered. The bones found in them were reduced to aſhes. Some 
urns have alſo been dug up, in which the aſhes of human bones were 
found. In an urn, dug up near the boundaries of the pariſh of Cere 
and Cults, a ſmaller urn was found incloſed; and in it, beſides ſome 
aſhes of bones, a ſmall braſs inſtrument like the iron of a ſhoemaks's 
aw], and a ſmall black bead cut in a diamond form, were found. 
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may be ſafely ſaid, that tea 1s uſed in three fourths of the 
families in the pariſh. The quantity of butcher meat 
conſumed, is at preſent double what it was 30 years ago *, 


# In the year 1470, a young rook, commonly called a crow in Scot- 
land, was taken out of a neſt upon a tree at Struthers ; the bird was per- 
fetly white, without one black feather ; the beak, legs and claws were 
alſo white; it was tamed, and lived about two years in Struthers houſe. 
In voice, manner of living, and feeding, it differed not from other birds 
of the ſame ſpecies. 

In the year 1788, a white ſwallow was ſeen by many perſons, at diffe- 
tent times, through the whole of the ſummer ſeafon, flying about the 
Tower of Scotſtarvet in the weſt end of the pariſh. Both of the above 
particulars fell under the immediate obſervation of the compiler of this 
ſtatiſtical account. 


Vox. V. | f 35 | NUN. 


aſe of bread made from wheat is now very general. It 


| 
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NUMBER XXVII. 
PARISH or SYMINGTON, 
(Country of Ars.) 


By the Rev. Mr WiLLian Loca. 


Situation, Extent, Soil, Surface, &c. 


T HE pariſh of Symington, in the ſhire of Ayr, in the 
Synod of Glaſgow and Ayr, and in that diſtrict of 
the county called Kyle Stewart, affords few materials for 
ſtatiſtical inveſtigation, as it contains neither any antiquities 
natural curioſities, nor has been the ſcene of any ſingular or e- 
ventful tranſactions. The length of the pariſh from 8. W. to 
N. E. is little more than 4 miles, and its mean breadth about 
a mile and a quarter. The ſoil, in general, is clayey, a few 
fields excepted, of a fine vegetable mould, on a bottom of 
rotten rock. It preſents a ſurface beautifully diverſifel 
with gentle riſing grounds and ſloping fields. The public 
road from Portpatrick to Glaſgow and Edinburgh, one of 


the moſt pleaſant and beſt frequented in North Britain 
runs 
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rans the whole length of the pariſh ; which, in this diſtrict, 
3s made of very durable materials, being land or whin 
ſtones collected off the fields, beaten ſmall, laid on to a great 
thickneſs, and kept in excellent repair. On every fide 
there is an eafy deſcent, ſor the rain water to run into the 
ditches, which are well ſcoured from time to time. This 
road from the Monkton road, till it reaches the middle length 
of Symington, riſes by a gradual aſcent, and from thence 
deſcends to Kilmarnock. On the higheſt parts within the 
pariſh, the traveller is preſented with extenſive, beautiful, 
grand, and diverſified proſpects, conſiſting of the wide and 
fertile plains of Kyle and Cunninghame, with their nume- 
rous incloſures, belts, clumps of planting, and gentlemens 
ſeats. Theſe moſt rich and delightful views are bounded 
on the ſouth, eaſt, and north, by diſtant cloud-capp'd moun- 
tains, and on the weſt by the frith of Clyde, in which are 
ſeen the magnificent, and wave-furrounded rock of Ailſa, 
the iſland of Arran, with its towering ſummits, and the 
ſhips ſailing to and from Ayr, Irvine, Saltcoats, Greenock, 
and Port-Glaſgow. *' = 


Water, Climate, and Diſeaſes. There are no rivers in the 
pariſh, nor even a ſtream, which deſerves the name of a rivu- 
let ; but the inhabitants are generally ſupplied with excellent 
water from open ſprings, or from ſunk wells. From the 
quality of the ſoil, and the local ſituation of the pariſh, the 
ar is dry and ſalubrious. The clouds which riſe from the 
Atlantic, being attracted by the diſtant hills on every fide, 
float in fogs on their ſummits ; and, when they break into 
run, the greateſt part of it falls an them. Hence, the 
inhabitants are remarkably healthful, and no local diſtem- 
pers of any kind prevail among them. Even when they 
Te viſited by the natural ſmall-pox, the diſeaſe is general- 
H more mild, than in the neighbouring pariſhes, Inoculation 
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has only taken place in two or three inſtances, and it wers 
earneſtly to be wiſhed, that the minds of parents could be 
reconciled, to adopt that happy method of ſaving their 
offspring, from the ravages of a moſt virulent diſeaſe, 
There are no remarkable inſtances of longevity ; but wha 
is of more importance, than a few accidental examples of 
uncommon old age, great numbers enjoy the bleſſings of 
health and ſtrength, to an advanced period of life, and afey 
are living at preſent, who, between 80 and go, can undergo 
conſiderable fatigue in their reſpecti ve callings, and with 
chearfulneſs entertain the young with the tales cf former 
times. 


Improvemepts.—About 50 years ago, this pariſh, like o- 
thers in the neighbourhood, was almoſt in a ſtate of nature, 
At that period there were no incloſures, except the glebe, 
and a few acres adjoining, which, about 70 years ago, were 
incloſcd with hedge rows, The country in winter was 2 
naked waite, ſcarce a tree appeared to gratify the wu. 
dering eye, except a few about the ſeats of reſiding hen- 
tors; and the roads were all deep and unformed. The un- 
manured and half ploughed fields yielded ſcarcely three re- 
turns; which, after ſervants wages, and a trifling rent were 
paid, afforded only a ſcanty ſabfiſtence for the farmer and 
his family. About the year 1740, the proprietor of the 
lands of Dankeith, who was a bachelor, and refided occa- 
ſionally, planted, with taſte, ſeveral belts and clumps on bis 
property, dreſſed a few of his fields with compoſt, and was # 
mong the firſt who introduced rye-graſs into Ayrſhire; but 
as he did not reſide conſtantly, his improvements were pi: 
tial, nor were the minds of his neighbours ſufficiently enlat 
ged, to adopt the example he had ſet them. They conuns: 
ed their wretched huſbandry, without any attempt to melio- 


rate or improve the ſoil ; until about 20 years ago, * 
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lands of Roſemount, on the 8. W. end of the pariſh, were 
fertiliſed and beautiſied, by the {kill and attention of the pro- 
prietor, who holds them moſtly in his own poſſeſſion. This 
gentleman, diſtinguiſhed by fortune and public ſpirit, be- 
gan to improve his paternal inheritance, with an ardour 
and aſſiduity, becoming an enlightened and generous mind. 
He laid out his fields with taſte, ſurrounded them with 
planting, incloſed them with proper fences, and meliorated 
a naturally cold, ſtiff, and clayey foil, with calcareous and 
other manures. The good effects of his improvements 
ſoon appeared, not only on his own property, but alſo on 
that of other proprietors, who laudably imitated the exam 
ple, and, in a ſhort time, fimilar improvements were made 
through the whole pariſh, which was incloſed, and made ara- 
ble; and the land, which before that period was let, on an 
average, for 2 8. 6d. per acre, is now let at L.1, 18. It is 
a ſingular fact, and worthy of remark, that the rental of the 
lands of Roſemount, which, at the period above mentioned, 
was only L. 70 per annum, and thought to be high, is now 
nearly ten times the value; and about 20 acres of that pro- 
perty, which was then let for one pound of butter per acre, 
and believed to be a fair rent, is now let at L. 1, 58. 
From a ſpirited and well managed huſbandry, not only the 
value of theſe lands is thus ſurpriſingly increaſed, but alſo 
the population; for, beſides a number of labourers from 
the neighbourhood, who find conſtant employment, and 
unmarried ſervants, there are 19 families in ſeparate hou- 
ſes, with a numerous and healthy progeny, well lodged, 
ted, and clothed, where formerly there were but ), every 
way poorly accommodated. 
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Agriculture and Produce. —The mode of culture general- 
ly practiſed in the pariſh is this: Every farm is divided in- 
to three parts. Each of theſe is plowed in its turn for 3 


rs 
youre, 
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years, and remains in graſs for other two. The tenant © 
bound to ſow graſs ſeeds with the third years crop, and is alloy, 
<d only to cut his hay for one ſeaſon. This, however, de. 
prives him of the power of trying any uſeful experiments ot 
of uſing any other kind of rotation; which, perhaps, might 
be more advantageous to himſelf, and more improving to the 
ſoil. Hence the principal productions are oats and beit, 
with ſome barley. Wheat is reckoned to be a precations 
crop, and very little of it is raiſed, from a conviction, that 
two crops of oats are more profitable. Green crops, ſuch 
as turnips, peaſe and beans, are ſown in ſmall quantities, 
though the ſoil ſeems excellently adapted for the latter. 
There is lime in the pariſh and in the neighbourhood, 
100 bolls, conſiſting of 5 Wincheſter buſhels each, when 
ſlacked, are commonly laid on each acre, before it is broke 
up by the plough. After this manure, the farmer may ex. 
pect, when the ſeaſons are favourable, two excellent ſucceſſive | 
| crops of oats, yielding generally from 6 to 10, which may 
be eſtimated to produce, at an average, 7 returns *. Little 
lint is raiſed but for domeſtic uſe. Potatoes are only raiſed 
for the ſame purpoſe, or feeding of cattle. The farms at 
preſent in leaſe are 25. Two of theſe conſiſt of about 200 
acres each; one of 160, two 120, two 100, two between 70 
and 80, fix from 50 to 60, five from 30 to 40, and the reſt 
from 25 to 12, befides a few acres rented by ſome of the 
villagers. New leaſes for 19 years are granted at from 
178. to L. 1, 5s. and ſome land about the village at L.1, 
10s. per acre. Many of the tenants being bound to pay 
the ceſs and ſtatute labour, the latter is commuted at L. ü, 
5 s. on each L. 100 Scotch of valued rent, 


Cattle, &c. There are in all about 120 horſes in the pariſh 
ſome are hired for farm work during the winter and "= 


* For farther particulars, ſee the Statiſtical Table. 
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The price of draught horſes is generally from L. 20 to L. 25. 
All the ploughs, except one or two, are of the Scotch kind, 
and drawn by 3 horſes, becauſe the ſoil, in general, is deep, 
cayey, and ſtiff.— There are about 290 cows, of a middle 
ſue, and generally of a good milk kind, giving from 10 to 14 
Scotch pints per day *. The young ones reared annually may 
be between 50 and 60, Few cattle are fattened, for they do 
not yearly exceed 150. The profits in this way, no doubt, 
are fluctuating, and depend on the riſe and fall of the mar- 
kets for lean and fat cattle ; yet, as feeding is attended 
with leſs trouble and expence, than the management of the 
dairy, it may be frequently more advantageous. The 
ſheep are moſtly of the domeſticated and improved kind, 
but the incloſures are too ſmall for their walk, and they 
are deſtructive to the hedges. 


Village and Population.—The village of Symington, is 
moſt delightfully fituated, in the centre of the pariſh. It 
| ſtands 


* 2320 ſtones of excellent ſweet milk cheeſe are made yearly, which, at 
78. per ſtone, is L. 812. 1160 ſtones of ſkimmed milk cheeſe, at 48. per ſtone, 
are L. 232. 385 ſtones of butter, at 12 8. per ſtone, areL. 232. The value 
of cheeſe and butter made in the pariſh, is L. 1296, which, at an average, is 
L.4,8s, per cow. Little milk is ſold in the pariſh, as moſt of the villa- 
ters keep one or two cows. Three fourths of the butter and cheeſe are 
ſold in Ayr, Kilmarnock, Glaſgow, and other places. It may be thought, 
that this is a very profitable produce to the farmer or cowkeeper; but let 
it be conſidered, that his rent is high, and the price of his cows general- 
ly from L. J to L. 9 per head; that, to manage a dairy well, requires ex- 
pence, labour, and attention, and the hire of maid ſervants, who under- 
ſtand it, is, from L. 3, 10s. to L. 4 per annum. The wages of men ſervants, 
who can plow, are, from L.$ to L.g Thoſe who keep cows, and rent 
no land, pay L. 2 for the graſs of each, and it will coſt from L.1, 5. to 
L. 1. 10s, to maintain them through the winter. The balance on their 


produce is but a trifling reward for the time, coſt, care, aud attention be- 
ſtowed on them. | | | 
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ſtands on a rocky ground, and abounds in moſt excellent 
water, from the pureſt ſprings. It contains 56 families, 
or ſeparate dwellings. Two of theſe families, confiſt of 10 
perſons each; two of 9; four of 7 four of 6; ſix of 5, 
four of 4: nine of 3; fixteen of 2; and nine houſes or 
rooms are inhabited by individuals ; in all 204 inhabitants, 
It is to be regretted, that in ſo fine a fitnation, the houſes 
are not built in ſuch order as to form a regular ſtreet. The 
population of the pariſh has increaſed within theſe zo 
years, owing chiefly to the many married ploughmen, and 
labourers, who live on the lands of Roſemount. One 
fourth part of the inhabitants, in the country part of the 
pariſh, reſide there, although theſe lands conſiſt only of 
about a ſixth of the ſurface, and are moſtly in the proprie- 
tor's own poſſeſſion. 


STATISTICAL TABLE of SYMINGTON. 


Length in Engliſh miles, 4 Perſons between 10 & 20, - 142 
Breadth, - - 14 20 & 30, 72 
Population in 1792, > 610 — cn 30 & 49, 8: 
in 1755 - „ 40 & 50, - 79 
— — 50 & 60, 49 
Increaſe, - Gn —— 60 & 70, 22 
F v9 
Average of births for 8 years 80 & 90, - 3 
preceding 179t, 18 Number of families, - 133 
Of deaths, - — 8 married perſons, 184 
Of marriages, -=- - 5+ widowers, $ 
Inhabitants in the village, 224 widows, - 3 
— in the country, - 406 members of the E- 
Number of males, - 295 ſtabliſhed Church, about 59 
females, - 315 Number of families of Antibur- 


perſons under 10 gher Seceders, TS 


years of age, - * 156 — —2VT:ͥ Burgher do. Mo 
. Number 


Number of perſons born in Ire- 
land, 5 


— — proprietors reſiding, 7 


do. non-reſiding, - 9 
—— clergymen, - I 
— — ſchoolmaſters, I 
—— farmers, above L. 50 
a-year, * 15 


— — ditto, under L. 50, 9 
—— Keepers of alehouſes, 2 


——  {miths, apprentices 


included, - 5 
3 inaſons &, - 1 
— Wrights, - 3 


—vCrs, - 
———— - ſhoemakers, - 7 
— 05, - 5 
—— millers, — 2 
— coopers, - I 
—— hoſiers, n 1 
ANNUAL 


Crops. 
Oats k, 4 5 : 
Bear, barley and wheat, 


Beans, peaſe and potatoes, 


ial Year in the parith, 


of Symington. 


In paſture, planting, and meadow hay, 
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Number of male ſervants, un- 


30 


married, — 
female ditto, 37 
plough- makers, 2 
— — day labourers, 25 
— — poor, - 6 

— young perſons taught 

Engliſh, writing, &c. 

from 40 to 50 
ploughs, — 38 


Valued rent, in Scotch money, 
nearly“ I. 2000:0:0 
Real rent, in Sterling, anno 1792, 
about, - L. 3000:0: 0 
Number of draught horſes, 95 
ſaddle ditto, ER 
carriage ditto, 4 
young ditto, - 
ſheep, - 


—  bl.ck cattle, about 500 


PRODUCE. 
No. of Ac: er. 
644 
190 
132 
1934 
Church 


3 E 


* This maſon is alſo a farmer, but maſon work is likewiſe performed 
reaſonably by the cooper and the plough makers, who are very uſeful and 
expert at various other handicraft employments. 


F Theſe are all married, and are either hired by the day or the year, at 
the lime quarries, &c. The wages of tradeſmen and labourers, are the 
lame as in the neighbouring pariſhes ; and the prices of proviſions are re- 
guiated by the markets of Ayr and Kilmarnock. 


The total produce of oats per annum is about 4500 bolls. Theſe bolls 
meaſure $ Wincheſter buſhels each. Of theſe oats 2125 bolls were milled 


\ 
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Church and Heritors.— The church is old, and bears 10 
date; it is alſo dark, and too ſmall. About 40 years 290, it 
received a thorough repair, being furniſhed with new pews, 
all painted, and the roof was plaiſtered. It has received 
ſome partial repairs ſince that period. The walls and roof 
which is oak, and ſaid to have grown in the pariſh, where 
there is now no natural wood, are ſtill good, but the ceiling 
begins to fail. The Earl of Eglinton is patron. The fi. 
pend is 106 bolls 2 firlots of meal; 13+ bolls bear; and, by 
a late decreet of the Court of Teinds, L. 35, with L. 4, 35, 
8 d. for communion elements, making in all, at the old con- 
verſion, L. 100; but, according to the average price of 
meal and bear, for ſome years paſt, its real value may be 
L. 120, excluſive of the glebe, which is not 4 acres —ln 
1786, the heritors, unſolicited, and with a liberality which 
diſtinguiſhes their character, built a large, commodious, ſub- 
{tantial, and well finiſhed manſe and offices. The two prin- 
cipal reſiding heritors live in elegant modern houſes, plea- 
fantly ſituated. One of theſe in particular commands the 
view of a rich, various, and extenfive landſcape ; and 
though by no means in an elevated ſituation, yet part of 13 
different counties are ſeen from the top of the houſe. The 
fields, orchard, garden, and pleaſure grounds around it, do 
honour to the judgment and taſte of the proprietor. 


School and Poor. —In 1788, a houſe, with a {lated root, 
vas built for the ſchoolmaſter, conſiſting of a ſchool-room, 
kitchen, and ſmall bed-room. The falary is only 109 
merks Scotch, or L. 8: 6: 8 Sterling. The fees of the m. 
ſter are, for teaching Engliſh 1 8. 6 d. per quarter; for wit 
ting, 28. for arithmetic 28. 6d. with ſome ſmall emolument, 
as ſeſſion-clerk, and for regiſtering baptiſms and marriage 
The whole does not exceed L. 23.—The number of poor in 


the pariſh, who, at preſent, receive aid from the * 
fun 55 
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funds, are, 2 poor widows, with their young families, 3 in- 
frm and aged perſons, and 1 inſane. There were more till 
of late. They receive a large monthly allowance, and 
none are permitted to go a-begging. Before they are re- 
ceived on the roll, they muſt acknowledge the ſeſſion to 
have a claim on their effects, if they leave any. As the 
great road from Portpatrick to Glaſgow, &c. runs through 
the pariſh, it is infeſted with Iriſh vagrants, and with 
ſurdy beggars from the neighbouring towns. Our funds 
for the poor on the ſeſſion roll, are the weekly collections, 
which, at an average, is 6s. per week, making L. 15, 125. 
ber annum, and the intereſt of L. 260 accumulated in former 
times, when few or no poor were on the box. This ſum is 
ent out on proper ſecurity, and brings yearly about L. 12, 
45. which, with the collections, amount to L 27, 16s. and is 
adequate to the preſent exigencies of the poor; but ſome 
years paſt, when they were more numerous, the ſeſſion, 
who manage the funds, with the conſent of the heritors, 
were obliged to encroach upon a few pounds of the capital. 
Beſides aſſiſtance to regular penſioners, occaſional ſupplies 
are given to diſtreſſed families. No pariſh, perhaps, be- 
ſows more liberally on the poor. It appears from an old 
leſion record, that, about 70 years ago, the weekly collec- 
tions, at an average, did not exceed 8d. Sterling. 
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CBaracter.— The inhabitants of this pariſh, in general, 
are ſober and induſtrious, attentive to their reſpective call- 
ings, and exemplarily regular in their attendance on di- 
vine ordinances. They are, for the moſt part, moderate 
in their religious ſentiments, charitably diſpoſed, and ſeem 
contented with their condition. They have a taſte for 
dre, and young women of the middle, and even of the 
lower ranks, would now bluſh to be ſeen in the blue cloaks, 
red plaids, and plain caps, whichonly 20 years ago, * 

c e 
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ed their ſex : Nay, even the ſcarlet mantle, which la 
was a badge of diſtintion among the daughters of farmer, 
is now deſpiſed; and, O tempora ! O mores! the ſilk. worms 
of the Eaſt muſt be pillaged, to deck the heads and ſhoul. 
ders of our milk-maids. The bonnet-makers of Kilmar. 
nock, no longer find demand for their manufacture, from the 
ſervant men and labourers in this part of the country; but 
hats are worn both by men and boys of all ranks, Our young 
men are not to be ſeen, at church or market, in a coat of 
their mother's ſpinning, but dreſs themſelves in Englih 
broad cloths, faſhionable cotton ſtripes, and fine linen, E. 
very ſtripling, as ſoon as he arrives at puberty, muſt have 
a watch in his pocket; whereas, only 45 years ago, there 
were but 3 in the pariſh. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages. —The' pariſh derives ſe- 
veral advantages from its local fituation, which is in a po- 
pulous, well cultivated diſtrict of the country, and not a- 
bove 6 or 7 miles from 3 principal market towns, where 
the farmer finds ready ſale for the produce of his dairy 
and farm. Both limeſtone and coals are in the pariſh. 
The latter, at preſent, is not wrought, but it abounds in the 
neighbourhood, and the roads to the pits and quarries are 
all in excellent repair. The farms are well incloſed and 
divided, and the tenants comfortably lodged. But among 
the many advantages of the pariſh, there are a few diſad- 
vantages, and the want of manufactures in the village 5 
none of the leaſt. An individual, for 3 years paſt, ba 
made an attempt to carry on a branch of the woollen ma- 
nufaQure, by which he employs a few ſpinſters ; but want 
of ſtock obliges him often to purchaſe the materials on 
credit, and conſequently, at a high price; and to ſell the 
produce inſtantly, at whatever ready money it will bring. 


Were moderate feus granted, and encouragement given ie 
woollen 
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woollen or cotton manufacturers, to ſettle here, the plea- 
ſantneſs of the ſituation, the purity of the air, the excel- 
lence of the water, the goodneſs of the roads, the nearneſs 
of coal, and the vicinity of Symington to ſo many mar- 
ket towns, would render it a moſt eligible place. Were 
ſuch branches carried on to any conſiderable extent, the 
property around would be rendered ſtill more valuable, 
and old and young, who could work, might be profitably 
employed. There are 2 corn mills in the pariſh, where, 
when ſupplied with water, (which fails in froſt' or drought), 
the beſt oat-meal in the country 1s made ; but this ad- 
vantage is clogged with a material diſadvantage. Many 
of the tenants are reſtricted to a heavy thirlage, which is 
z pernicious check on agriculture, and 1s a ſpecies of vaſ- 
allage, that ought to be aboliſhed in every civilized and 
improving country. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.—There are only two houſes 
where ale and Britiſh ſpirits are ſold ; one in the village, 
which is not much frequented ; and the other by the fide 
of the public road, where the weary traveller may find 
refreſhment.—No perſon belonging to the pariſh, has been 
judicially impeached or convicted of any crime, in the 
memory of the oldeſt inhabitant, except one unfortunate 
yoman, who was baniſhed many years ago. 
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NUMBER XXVIII. 


PARISH or HOLM E., 


(COUNTY OF ORKNEY.) 


By the Rev. Mr James ALISON. 


Name, Situation, Extent, Surface, and Sea Coaſt. 


18 word Holme is of Daniſh origin, and is deſcriptive 
of the local ſituation of the pariſh, which ſtretches 

along the meandering banks of that beautiful and well fre- 
quented frith, to which it gives the name of Holme Sound, 
leading from the Caledonian to the German ſea, by Strom- 
neſs. It belongs to the preſbytery of Kirkwall, and Synod 
of Orkney, and was formerly a part of that biſhoprick. It 
is ſituated 4 miles diſtant from the town of Kirk wall, on 
the S. E. fide of Pomona, or Main Land, and declines gen- 
tly to the ſouth. From its poſition, detached from the 
ſcenes of buſtling life, nothing but a hare recital of ordina- 
ry incidents can be expected. It extends 6 Scotch miles 
from W. to E. in length, and between 1 and 2 in breadth 
| from 
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from N. to S. A promontory, named Howguoy Head, 
forms the entrance to the ſound on the weſt. Another 
promontory called Roſeneſs, limits its departure into the 
aft ſea, In the middle of the ſound, neareſt the weſt en- 
ry, there is an iſland almoſt circular, termed Lambbolme, 
about 3 miles in circumference, belonging to the pariſh, in 
which there is one farm, which forms a pretty ſecure an- 
chorage, between and the Main Land, for ſhips of 220 tons 
burden, and a ſmall pier, where veſlels of 50 tons may lie 
alonglide; it is named Holme Sound Bay. Through this 
part of the ſohnd, the poſt between Kirkwall and Edin- 
burgh croſſes, to the diſtance of about half a league. The 
ſhores in general are low and rocky, yielding to the pro- 
prietors, communibus annit, 50 tons of kelp, beſides a very 

conſiderable quantity of ſea-ware for manure. The interjacent 
ſpace, betwixt the four adjoining pariſnes and this, is an 
undivided common, ſeparated from the arable ground by 
an earthen dike. This common is covered with heath and 
moſs, from which the inhabitants of theſe turrounding pa- 
riſhes are ſupplied with peats and turf, their only fuel. It 
abounds with moorfowl, ducks, teals, ſnipes, green and 
grey plovers. | 


Soil. — The ſoil in this pariſh is, in general, light, thin, and 
loamy, intermixed with ſmall ſtones, but apparently com- 
poſed of the remains of the original moſs, with which it 
ſeems to have been formerly covered; and the unctuous 
and tilly bottom, which, by long culture and manure, 
mixed with ware, has fertiliſed it to that degree, as to pro- 
duce, in ordinary ſeaſons, more than ſufficient for the de- 
mands of the inhabitants. 


Produce—The vegetable productions are big, (a ſmall 
ipecies of barley), of which meal and malt are made, and 
which 
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which more than ſupplies the demands of the pariſhioners, th 
and the ſurplus is transferred to the burgh of Kirkwall, he 
moſtly in malt, being the kind of rent the farmers att gi 
obliged to pay to the ſuperior and landmaſter. There i, R3 
likewiſe an inferior kind of grey oats, of a lean quality, of du 
which is made a weak but wholeſome meal, not exceeding alc 
the demands of the pariſh. No other grain is propags. he 
ted here, nor ſeems to ſuit the ſoil or climate. Experientia pl: 
locet.— The uſual time of ſowing oats is from the begin. 
ning of March, and of big from the beginning of May, 
both O. S. and they are uſually reaped in September. * 
This pariſh has been in the practice of ſowing flax-ſeed tie 
for 100 years back, and for the laſt 3o years to a very thi 
conſiderable extent; by their manufacturing whereof, their ral 
domeſtic requiſites are furniſhed complteely, and no contemp- 
tible quantity 1s ſent annually to the eaſt coaſt of England, 
The common griſt of the cloth is from goo to 1200, and 
ſome have exceeded 1800. By an accurate account, taken 
for ſeveral years previous to the 1987, there were upwards 
of 20,000 yards manufactured and bleached yearly in this 
pariſh, of its own growth, This ſeed is ſown the firlt of 
May, and pulled after the middle of Auguſt. Since the year 
1765, (when the crop was blaſted by a hurricane on the jth 
of Auguſt, over the whole of this county), potętpes have N 
been introduced and propagated with much ſucceſs ; and by 
every individual now ſhares in this fpublic benefit.. They — 
are planted in the end of April after the plougb, p 
and raiſed about the end of Auguſt. The climate and ſol 1 
- is peculiarly favourable for cabbages, both in garden = 
and in the fields, although in the latter not ſo common. 1 
They ſtand out the ſeverity of winter, and are whole- n 
ſome and firm in April. The ſeed is ſown in June, in p 
ſmall pennorbught, and the plants are tranſplanted into the K 
gardens, in the March following, and into the ficlds zb BW . 
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the middle of June, and ſucceed well. Turnip ſeed ſown 
here, whether in the gardens or fields, thrives well, and 
gives large returns. The ſeed is ſown in May and June. 
Rye-graſs and clover ſeeds, from the luxurious crops pro- 
{uced, ſeem ſuited to this ſoil and climate, whether ſown 
alone or with grain; although the latter method is found to 
he moſt advantageous, as the ſtubble ſhelters the tender 
plants from the inclemency of the ſeaſons, 


Agriculture and Cattle. Improvements in agriculture 
ue, at leaſt, a century later than in the more ſouthern coun- 
ties of Scotland. A plough with one ſtilt, correſponding to 
the Italian, deſcribed by Vargil in his firſt Georgic, is gene- 
rally uſed. 


Continuo in Sylvis magna vi flexa domatar 

In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri, 
Huic a ſtirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 
Binze aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorſo. 
Cæditur et tilia ante jugo levis, altaque fagus, 
Stivaque, quæ currus a tergo torqueat imos. 


This very imperfect inſtrument for improvement, is drawn 
by 4 horſes, two and two a-breaſt, and ſometimes by three 
a-breaſt, of the breed of horſes from Strathnaver, and the 
ploughman carries it under his arm, around the end of the 
ndge. A few two-ſtilted ploughs in miniature, a faint 1- 
mitation of the old Scottiſh plough for tearing out leys, 
xe beginning to be uſed, but ſeldom on other occafions, 
Harrows of two bulls, with wooden teeth, are drawn by an 
ox or heifer. Want of timber is a great bar to the progreſs 
of improvement here. Manure is carried in ſtraw baſ- 
kets on horſes backs, to the more diftant fields, and to 
thoſe nigher, upon men and womens backs, A. few carts in 
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miniature are beginning to be uſed, drawn by an ox in the 
ſhafts. All the cattle are of an inferior fize. The ſheey, 
though ſuch beneficial creatures, are much neglected and il 
treated; inſtead of ſhearing the fleece, it is pulled off the 
very ſkin; and to undergo this cruel operation, they are 
caught with dogs. A fleece, in general, will not weigh above 
3 lbs. Amfterdam, and for the moſt part is mixed with hair. 


Population. — The ancient ſtate of the population cannot, 
with any degree of preciſion, be aſcertained, owing to the 
pariſh regiſters being inaccurately kept. The return to Dr 
Webſter, in 1755 was 1185 ſouls. Since the 1766, theregiſter 
of baptiſms, marriages, and burials, have been exactly kept. 
In that year, the number of ſouls was 819; and, by an 
accurate enumeration made in 1792, there were only 300 
males, and 402 females. This decreaſe is not owing to more 
diſtempers or fewer births, but to a diſpoſition in the 
youth to leave their native country, and follow the ſea- 
faring life, wherein they generally acquit themſelves with 
reputation and advantage. Although there are upwards of 
50 farmers, who pay from L. 6 to L. 12 Sterling of yearly 
rent, and who have brought up from 5 to 10 children of 
both ſexes, yet there are not four of them who have the 
aſſiſtance of a ſon at home of 20 years of age. From 15 to 
that period, the youths go to the ſea, and often never return 
to ſettle in the pariſh. The females are the chief aſſiſtant in 
cultivating the farms. By the regiſter of baptiſms and bu- 
rials regularly recorded, the former has exceeded the latter 
one third. Marriages are annually not exceeding 4. Tie 
farms are ſmall and trifling. Services are required from 
the cotters, who, when employed, are always maintained. 
The people are ſober, regular, and induſtrious, neat in their 
dreſs, and domeſtic economy. The farm houſes are moſtly 
built of ſtone and clay, and the yard dikes of the fame mi 
terials, 
| Climate, 
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Climate, Sc. — The climate, though moiſt, being impreg- 
nated with ſaline particles, 15 nevertheleſs ſalubrious, and the 
zhabitants live to a good old age. There are ſome now 
living above 90. They are not ſubje& to uncommon chro- 
nic diſeaſes. The people are employed in manufacturing 
dax and waol, for their own wearing apparel and for ſale, 
to the great emolument of the inhabitants, 


Tradeſmen.—There are a ſuſſicient number of artiſts, to 
anſwer the demands of the place, viz. weavers, tailors, 
hoemakers, houſe and ſhip carpenters, ſmiths and coopers. 
There are none of the medical fraternity, —temperance ren- 
dering their aid unneceſſary. 


Shipping and Fiſh—Two veſſols belong moſtly to the 
pariſh, greatly to the advantuge of this and the neigh- 
bouring diſtricts. Although Holme lies contiguous to the 
ſea on the S. and S. E. yet the people are but indifferently 
ſerved with fiſh, owing partly to the inclemency of the 
leaſons, and partly to there being no fiſhers by trade, living 
in this pariſh. Every individual during the ſummer and 
harveſt months, has a ſeat or ſhare in a fiſhing boat, and 
catches fiſh for his houſe and family, principally ling, cod, 
hollibut, haddocks, whitings, flounders, ſkate, and eniths or 
{ale fin, lobſters, partans, crabs, and other inferior ſhell fiſh. 


Wages and Proviſions —The wages of men ſervants, 
engaged by farmers for the year, are, from L. 1, 10s. to 
L. 4 Sterling; women ſervants, from 10 8. to 20 8. Ster- 
ling; day labourers from 6 d. to 8 d. without victuals ; arti- 
fers from 1 8. to 1 8. 6 d.— The prices of proviſions within 
theſe 30 years, are nearly tripled, though the quality is no- 
thing better. In the year 1762, a good mart cow was pur- 
chaſed at 15 s. Sterling, and the whole carcaſe did not 
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exceed 1d. the Ib.; and now one of the ſame quality 
will fetch L. 2, cos. Sterling. Every other article of 
conſumption is heightened in the ſame proportion. 


Church, Heritors, Rent, &c.—St Nicholas church in thi: 
pariſh was rebuilt in 1781. The manſe was built in 1703. 
The glebe, which conſiſts of 4x acres, was incloſed with ; 
ſtone dike by the preſent incumbent. It is ſituated by the 
ſhore, and every three years produces about fix tons of kelp, 
The ſtipend conſiſts of 86 mazls malt, (each mail weighing 
about 12 ſtones Amſterdam weight), and of 6 barrel; 
greaſe butter, which, with the vicarage tithes, including the 
glebe, may, communibus annts, amount to L. 50 Sterling, 
Sir Thomas Dundas is patron, whoſe charitable donations 
to the Orkney and Zetland Iſles, in their indigency at dif. 
ferent times, deſerves notice, and will leave an abiding im. 
preſſion of his noble, humane, and generous feelings. Capt, 
Alexander Græme, of his Majeſty's navy, whoſe behaviour 
on the Dogger Bank acquired him the eſteem of the public, 
and his Sovereign's approbation, is almoſt ſole proprietor, 
The family, for upwards of 100 years, reſided at the family 
ſeat of Gremes-Hall, and by their example and encourage- 
ment promoted a ſpirit of induſtry in the people. From the 
family's firſt ſettlement, to this day, the proprietor has not 
raiſed the original rents; and ſome of the anceſtors of the 
preſent tenants have poſſeſſed the ſame farm, time immemo- 
rial. In general, they are a ſober, temperate and active race. 
There being no villages in this pariſh, the people are le 
corrupted in their morals, than thoſe in towns and cities. 
They are patient, hardy and induſtrious, decent in their de- 
meanour, rational in their religious ſentiments, and regular 
in their attendance upon divine ordinances. There are 0 
religious ſectaries of any denomination, The valued rent 
of the pariſh is L. 2365: 12: 104 Scotch. The real rent! 


luppoſed to be about L. 700 Sterling, biſhoprick * | 
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poor. There is no other fund for the maintenance of the 
indigent, but what ariſes from the collections, on the Sab- 
bath days, and at ſacramental occaſions, with the dues of 
marriages, mortcloth, and fines, amounting to between L. 3 
ind L. 4 Sterling. The liſt 1s ſeldom under 12. Such of 
them, as are able to travel, beg, and the infirm are ſupplied 
from this fund, and the charitable donations of the people. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —There is one corn mill that 
goes by water, and two by wind. There 1s no lint mill, al- 
though it is much wanted. The Honourable Society for im- 
provements, would, doubtleſs, upon a proper repreſentation, 
advance money for the firſt erection of one. At preſent; the 
flax is manufactured with brakes, ſwitches, and coarſe hec- 
kles —There are no foxes nor badgers, but ſome otters. 
There are no rivers, but ſome ſmall rills of water run 
into the ſea, Oppoſite to their junction are caught delicious 
and large ſea trout, from one to 8 pounds weight. There 
are no trees r ſhrubs of any ſpecies. There are a few ſinging 
birds, as larks, linnets and wrens ; and a number of the ra- 
venous kinds, as eagles, hawks, ravens, crows and owls; and 
ſea-fowls of various ſorts, ſuch as are to be met with through- 
out the north of Scotland. No perſon has been criminally 
proſecuted or baniſhed this pariſh in the annals of time. There 
areſe veral new improvements made upon the commons, but 
of no conſiderable extent. The proprietor encourages the 
induſtry of ſettlers, by exacting no additional rent during 
their lives. But the turf has been ſo long peeled off for com- 
poſt in their dunghills, chat it is next to impoſſible to improve 
the ground, which diſcourages their attempts. There are 
ſeveral barrows obſervable in the pariſh and its environs, 
Some of theſe have been opened and found to contain 
imall ſtone urns, with aſhes in them. Nothing elſe remark- 
dle has been obſcrved and diſcovered therein. 
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NUMBER XXIX. 


PARISH or KEITH, 


(COUNTY OF BANFF.) 


By the Rev. Mr ALEXANDER HUMPHREY, miniſter of For. 
dyce, and late affiflant minifter of Keith, 


Name, Situation, and Extent. 


FE ancient and modern name of this pariſh, as far a 
can be aſcertained, is the ſame. Like all other 
old names in it, it 1s evidently of Gaelic origin, and derived 
from the word ghazth, which, in that language, fignifies 
wind, and which, when pronounced by a native Highlan- 
der, is not very diſſimilar in ſound from the word Kitt. 
This etymology 1s countenanced by the local fituation of the 
kirk and old village, near which lies an eminence, peculi- 
arly expoſed to violent guſts of wind, vulgarly calle 4. 
teith, an evident corruption of the Gaelic words Ard- 
Ghaith, pronounced Ard Gui, and ſignifying high wind. It 
is alſo ſupported by the ancient manner of ſpelling the 
name: In ſome old charters it is written Gith, which 


fill more reſembles the word ghaoth, It is an inland pariſh, 
9 miles 
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g miles from any ſhore. It is fituated about the middle of 
the county of Banff, in the preſbytery of Strathbogie and 
Synod of Murray. It is about 6 miles long, and as many 
broad, being nearly circular. Suppoſing the church the centre, 
a radius of about 3 miles would almoſt deſcribe it. It lies 
in the middle of a large ftrath, called Strath-Iſla, or S:ry/a, 
from the water of Iſla that runs through it; and contains a 
tract of as cloſe, extenſive, and fertile a field of arable 
ground, as is to be found in any ſtrath in the north. 


Soil, Produce, Minerals, &c.—The prevailing ſoil is 
loam and clay; the reſt of it is light. It is in general fertile 
in its productions, though, on account of its depth and moi- 
ſure, it is commonly late in bringing them to maturity. 
For, though the oat ſeed-time begins generally about the 
end of March, and the barley ſeed-time about the end of 
April; harveſt ſeldom commences before the end of Au- 
guſt or beginning of September. At preſent, the pariſh 1s 
entirely deſtitute of trees, except a few aſhes and elms in 
country gardens; nor are any of its ſurrounding hills 
planted, but the hill of Mildary, belonging to Lord Find- 
later, where the planting is in a thriving way. Its gene- 
ral produce in grain, -is oats, barley and peaſe. The firſt 
is the prevailing crop; but what quantity may be raiſed, 
or what proportions the different ſpecies of grain bear to 
each other, cannot eaſily be aſcertained. Wheat has been 
ſeldom tried, though with one farmer, before 1782, (ſince 
which the ſeaſons have generally been wet, late and cold,) 
it proſpered well, for he reaped 22 returns. Almoſt e- 
very tenant has annually a plot of ground under flax, 
but ſeldom above an acre ; except one gentleman, ſurvey- 
or for the truſtees, who has annually from 16 to 18 acres 
under flax, and ſeems to be perfectly maſter of its whole 
economy. In general, it is a thriving and profitable crop, 
and 
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and ſeems well adapted to the ſoil of Keith. Could a rea. 
dy market be found for it, as it comes rough from the 
mills, (of which there are 3 in the pariih), the quantity 
raiſed would be inconceivably increaſed. The manufadu. 
rers, wiſhing, (as is ſuppoſed, by thoſe who have conſidered 
the ſubje& moſt attentively), to monopolize the flax trade, 
diſcourage the raiſing flax at home, as much as poſſible, by 
uſing none but Dutch flax. The pariſh abounds in ſtone, 
which, in moſt places, may eaſily be obtained, only by 
| digging a few feet; though not of an excellent quality, it 
anſwers tolerably well forzbuilding and incloſures. It has allo 
plenty of a coarſe gray late, fit enough for ſlating houſe, 
Limeſtone 1s to be had in abundance, on almoſt every 
farm, with plenty of peats at a moderate diſtance, for con- 
verting it to the purpoſes of building or agriculture. Not 
withſtanding that great advantage, agriculture is here jult 
in its infancy ; the long drawling team of 8 or 10 oxen 
in yokes, ſometimes preceded by a couple of horſes, is 
yet often to be ſeen creeping along, dragging after them 
an immenſe log of a clumſy Scotch plough ; when 2, or at 
moſt 4 good horſes, or even good oxen in collars, with 
the modern light plough, (which has been found to an- 
ſwer well by thoſe who have tried it), would perform the 
ſame work, equally well, in a much ſhorter time. This 
laſt mode begins now to take place, particularly about the 
village. The farmers have at laſt perceived the advantage 
of a proper rotation of crops, and of cultivating ſuch as 
are green, though, for want of incloſures, they can only 
be cultivated in an imperfe& manner. A confiderable 
quantity of the produce of the pariſh is exported. Were 
not that the caſe, it is believed, that populous as it is, it 
could maintain its own inhabitants. It has ſeveral mine- 
ral ſprings of the chalybeate kind, ſending forth large 


ſtreams of pleaſant water, which, upon trial, has we 
foun 
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band to be equally light with the Peterhead water. Its 
trengthening influence on the ſtomach, and power of inerea- 
ing digeſtion, many of the inhabitants have experienced, 
though it has not yet been diſtinguiſhed for any very power- 
ful, or particular medicinal virtue. 


Climate and Diſeaſes.— The climate, as may be expected, 
from the ſituation and nature of the ſoil, is moiſt and cold. 
It is not, however, peculiarly unhealthy, though the inha- 
ditants are by no means careful to guard againft the defects 
of their ſituation ; for their houſes are generally low, and 
conſequently very damp in the floors; nor is there, for the 
moſt part, any acceſs to the houſes of the lower ranks, but 
orer a dunghill, which reaches to the very threſhold ; and 
whoſe peſtilential ſteams, increaſing the moitture of the air 
a their dwellings, muſt concur, with the nature of the cli- 
mate, to multiply diſeaſes, or to increaſe their power. A 
regard to their health, independent of cleanlineſs, ought, 
therefore, to excite the moſt indolent, to remove ſuch nui- 
ances to a greater diſtance. The diſcaſes moſt frequent 
we, fevers, rheumatiſm, toothach, inflammation of theeyes, 
coughs, pulmonary conſumptions ; and, in ſome old people, 
humid aſthma, eſpecially in the winter and ſpring. Acidities 
in the ſtomach, flatulency in the bowels, and other ſymptoms 
of dyſpepſia, are frequent complaints; more eſpecially 
lace potatoes have become ſuch a common article of food, 
and chiefly among the lower ranks, who uſe no pepper. 
Theſe two laſt years, many more have been afflicted with 
hundice than formerly, both in this pariſh and neighbour- 


hood, and even in the adjacent parts of Murray and Aber- 


leenſhire, but from what cauſe is uncertain, Scrophulous 
habits are alſo unhappil y too common, particularly among 
luch as are employed in the linen manufacture. It is com- 


monly obſerved, that many mere fevers of the low ner- 
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vous kind, and greatly fewer of the inflammatory, bare 
prevailed for the laſt 20 years; and that patients do no 
now bear ſuch liberal evacuations by blood-letting, as be. 
fore that period. Whether this be not owing to ſome par. 
ticular alteration in the ſeaſons, may be a queſtion not eaſily 
ſolved. ; 


Proprietors and Rent.— There are 6 proprietors in thepa. 
riſh, the Earls of Findlater and Fife, Stewart of Whitely 
and Achanacy, Stewart of Birkenburn, and Brodie of Le. 
then. The valued rent is L. 5332 : 18 : 4 Scotch. The 
real rent cannot exactly be aſcertained, as ſome of the heri- 
tors have declined giving any information on the ſubjcR, 
As nearly as can be conjectured, it is rather above, than 
under L. 3000 Sterling. Within the preſent century, there 
were 14 heritors in the pariſh, moſt of them reſident. Of 
the 6 exiſting heritors, only 1 is refident, vix. Mr Stewart 
of Birkenburn, 


Population.—By the return made to Dr Webſter, in 
1755, it appears that the population of Keith was as follows: 
Proteſtants, - 5 26 
Papiſts, . 2 4 | In all 2683. 
In 1783, according to a roll, laid before the heritors and 
gentlemen of the pariſh by the miniſter, the population was 
3583 ſouls: At preſeat, (1991) from a very accurate ſur- 
vey it appears, that there are only 3057 ſouls. 


Of theſe, the number who live in Between 30 & 40, .. 

villages, is, - 1662 40 & 50. — a 
In the country, - 1395 0 ο - 3 
Of males, py 1709 60 & 70, 4 187 
Of females, 1348 70 & 70, - 33 
Of perſons under 11 yearsof age, 392 80 & 92, . 3 
Between 20 & 30, — 570 Aged 96 *, - 


This is a woman who ſays ſhe was 18 or 20 in 1716. 
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Among theſe, there are 312 Diſſenters, including children, 


of whom there are of the Aſſociate Congregation, 131 
Papiſts “, - 5 - 122 
Scotch Epiſcopalians, - - 59 


f the pariſh regiſters be exact, the average of births for the 
following periods, are as under : 


From January 1701, to ditto 1704, the average is, 3845 
From January 1743, to ditto 1746, s 914 
From January 1770, to ditto 1773, 8 65² 
From January 1787, to ditto 1790, 8 624 


It is, however, to be obſerved, that few of the Diſſenters 
enter their childrens names in the pariſh regiſters. The a- 
verage of marriages for the laſt 3 years, is 143. From the 
above ſtatement it appears, that ſince 1755, population in 
Keith has increaſed upon the whole 374, but ſince 1783, it 
has decreaſed 526. Since the writer of this had the charge 
of the pariſh, or for three years back, it has decreaſed go. 
This may eaſily be accounted for, from the ſtate of the ma- 
nufaQtures, 


Mantfactures.— The principal branches of manufacture 
carried on in Keith are flax-dreſling, ſpinning, and weaving. 
The two firſt of theſe, during the above mentioned period, 
lave been in a very unproſperous condition; ſo much ſo, 
that many flax-drefſers have been diſmiſſed by their em- 
ployers, and, with their families, have left the place. This 

| decline 


lt is obſervable, that the Papiſts have increaſed 92 ſince the year 1755. 
This increaſe is not owing to new converſions, of which very few occur, 
buttothe migration of ſeveral Popiſh families from the Enzie, where, when 
the family of Gordon, the ſuperiors of that country, were Popiſh, they 
greatly abounded, and where they are ſtill very numerous. There are no 
inſtances of longevity, except as above. It may, however be obſerved, 
that there is a couple yet alive, whoſe ages together make 191, and who 
ave now eaten 64 Chriſtmas dinners together, ſince they were man and wife, 
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decline in the yarn trade ariſes from three cauſes, the pre. 
vailing demand for cotton cloths, which are now afforded 
at a very cheap rate; the advanced pi ice of Dutch flax, 
the only flax uſed by our manufacturers of yarn, and a ye. 
ry large i portation of linen yarn from Ireland to Glzf. 
gow, the principal mart for Keith yarn. It may alſo be 
added, from their neglecting to take c re, that all the yarn 
manufactured by them was of good quality, owing to which 
it had fallen into diſrepute; this laſt cauſe, however, will ſoon 
be removed, as the manufacturers have reſolved to receive 
no yarn from their ſpinners, but what is of the very beſt 
quality. There are alſo in the pariſh, a tannage, a diſtillery, 
and, of la e, a bleachfield, very complete in its apparatus, 
which has been erected at a very conſiderable expence on 
the banks of the Iſla, and is allowed to equal in execution 
any bleachfield in the North, rs 


Villages and Markets. — There are 4 villages in the parih, 
one of old ſtanding, the Kirk-town of Keith, partly feued by 
the predeceſſors of the family of Findlater, and partly feued 
by the miniſters, and ſtanding on the glebe. This village 
is greatly on the decline, and almoſt a ruin; it contains 
192 inhabitants. About the year 1759, the late Lord 
Findlater divided a barren muir, and feued it out in ſmall lots, 
according to a regular plan, ſtill adhered to; on which there 
now ſtands a large, regular, and tolerably thriving village, 
called New Keith, containing 1075 inhabitants. The feus 
contain 30 feet in front by 70, at a feu-duty of 105. 50 
annum. This village is the reſidence of all the manufacu- 
rers of note in the pariſh : according to the ſyccels of thei 
buſineſs, therefore, it muſt either proſper or decline. lt 
enjoys the benefit of a well frequented, and plentifully 
ſupplied weekly market ; it has, therefore, proviſions of al 


kinds in plenty, and at a moderate price. It has — 
12 pri if 
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dual fairs; one in September, of very old ſtanding, and 
which, ſome 60 or 70 years ago, was the general mart for 
merchant goods from Aberdeen to Kirkwall; it is ſtill the 
beſt frequented market in the north for black cattle . and 
horſes . Soon after the commencement of the village of 
New Keith, the late Lord Fife began to erect a village 
on the north ſide of the pariſh, and then feued out a conſi- 
derable tract of land, called the New Town of New Mill, 
to diſtinguiſh it from another town nigh it, called New 
Mill, which 1s alſo his Lordſhip's property, but was never 
feued. This New Town contains 330 inhabitants, of 
which there are a very few weavers, who are the only ma- 
nulacturers; the reſt, excepting 5 or 6 families, conſiſt of 
very poor people, who have fixed their abode there, for the 
conveniency of the land and maſs. The old town, called 


New Mill, contains 65 inhabitauts, 
Tenantry, 


The weekly market in Keith, (which, before the erection of the new 
village, was held in the old), is well ſupplied with proviſions. Theſe, of 
late years, have greatly increaſed in price. The average price of oat -meal 
50 years ago, was 6 s. or 8 s. for the boll of 16 meaſured pecks, weighing 
upwards of 10 ſtone; beef, 1 d. per lb.; mutton, from 4 d. to 6d. per 
quarter of 6 and 7 Ib.; a fed gooſe, from 10 d. to1s.; a hen, 3 d.; a 
duck, 4 d.; a large chicken, 1 d.; butter, 3 d. per Ib. of 22 Dutch oun- 
ces; cheeſe, ſrom 9 d. to 1 s. per quarter, according to its age. It is, 
however, to be obſerved, that, at that time, freſh meat was only to be had 
at certain ſeaſons, and ſuch as uſed much meat, killed for their own con- 
ſumption ; now, however, well fed freſh meat is always to be had in the 
market, every week throughout the year, which, with other proviſions, 
now ſells at the following average prices: Meal, which is extremely vari- 
able, from 108. to 125. per boll, of $ ſtone; beef, from 22d. to 4 d. per 
lb. according to the ſeaſon ; mutton, from 2 d. to 32 d. per Ib.; a gooſe, 
28. 6 d.; a duck, 10d.; a hen, 8 d.; butter, 8 d. per Ib. of 22 Dutch 
ounces, Though an inland pariſh, fiſh is plentiful, and generally as cheap 
Þ at the ſhore. At the above mentioned period, men ſervants received of 


ages per annum from L. 1: 6: 8 to L. 1: 13:4; maids, from 12 8. to 
; L. 1, 
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Tenantry, Servitudes, and Cattle. — The farms in general 
are ſmall, renting from L. 20 to L. 40, which is paid partly 
in victual, and partly in money, but without any tated 
proportion. There are a very few farms f om about L.6o, 
to L. 100; only one farm is completely incluled, and two 
partially. The villagers occupy many parks and acres, 
which are in a rapid ſtate of improvement, and which are 
not yet rented, even when moſt conti guous, above L. 20 
Sterling per acre. The rent of the farms is very various, 
according to the quality of the ſoil, and ſtate of improve. 
ment; probably from 5s. to 158. per acre, The farmers 
are exceedingly ſober and induſtrious, and yet they are far 
from being in a comfortable fituation. There is hardly 
ſuch a thing as a farmer, with a family, betttering his cit. 
cumſtances ; but many inſtances of farmers of ſobriety and 
induſtry, in ſpite of all their care, ſpending the capital with 
which they began. The expence of labour is now ſo great, 
and the rent of land ſo high, that the profits of a ſmall 
farm are not ſufficient, with the utmoſt frugality, or even 
parſimony, to maintain a family; the holders of ſuch farms 
find it exceedingly difficult to ſupport credit at all, and 
very often, particularly when the landholders or their fac- 
tors are rigid in exacting their dues, fink to poverty. 
However hurtful it may be to the production of a nume- 
rous and healthy population, large farms are increaſing, 
and muſt increaſe, in order to afford their holders a ſubſilt. 
ence; and the tenants of ſmaller poſſeiſions will be under 


the neceſſity of devoting themſel ves to manufaQures of 
ſome 


L. 1, 2 8. beſides board and lodging. Now, beſides theſe, men ſervants receive 
from L. 4 to L. 6, according to their ſtrength and capacity ; maids, from 
L. 2 to L. 2, 5 8. It is difficult to aſcertain the expence incurred by 2 day- 
labourer and his family. When ſuch a family is not extremely numerous. 
and both the man and the wife are ſober and iaduſtrious, they genera" 
eajoy the neceſlar.es of life ia plenty. 
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{me kind or other. To them, if they were better in- 
ſormed, that ſhould not be a diſagreeable neceſſity; for, it 
«certain, that, in moſt places of this iſſand, tradeſmen, if 
{her and induſtrious, of almoſt every denomination, can 
ive and bring up their families, much more comfortably 
than they can do. Here the tenants are ſubjected to very 
ſew ſervices, and theſe few are ſeldom exacted. They are 
hound, however, to carry their farm victual to whatever 
port it is to be ſhipped at, and to perform kirk and mill 
ſervices das is uſual in moſt pariſhes. The multures belong 
to the proprietors of the ſeveral lands, except in one in- 
ſtance ; the ſmall eſtate of Edinteve being thirled to a mill 
of Lord Fife's. The heritors, however, think proper to 
oblige their reſpecti ve tenants to grind at their own mills, 
the multures of which vary; ſometimes the roth, ſome- 
times the 15th part is exacted, which is accounted a great 
bar to improvement. Among theſe tenants, with the vil- 
lage feuers, there are 38 t oxen, 523 horſes, 645 cows, 990 
young cattle, 39 young horſes, and 2240 ſheep. 


Language. In this pariſh, and in all the neighbourhood, 
the language ſpoken is the Scotch dialect of the Engliſh 
language. All the old names of places are evidently de- 
nved from the Gzelic, which language is generally ſpoken 
in a detached corner of the pariſh, by a colony from va. 
nous diſtricts of the Highlands; who being indigent, and 
lupported by begging, or their own alertneſs, are allured 
tere by the abundance of moſs, and the vicinity of a very 
populous and plentiful country Many inſtances of the a- 
bove mentioned derivations might be given : for example, 
Aultmore, fignifying the great burn, or brook ;* Alton- 
buy, * the yellow iſland ;* Bog-bain, the white moſs ;* 
debanacy, * the field in the muir or deſert, &c ; all 
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which derivations are evidently confirmed by the local f. 
tuations, and natural appearances of the ſeveral places, 


Church and Poor *.—The church is a capacious, though 
not very commodious building. At preſent it is in good 
repair, being lately put into that condition, at the expence 
of ſeveral hundred pounds. "The manſe and offices are in 
a ſtate of rapid decay, though repaired fince the preſent 
miniſter's incumbency. The living is L. 88: 17: 6 in mo- 
ney, 32 bolls of meal, and about L. 12 of feu- duty and 
rents from the old village. The poor within the parih, 
receiving alms, are extremely numerous, occaſioned prin- 
cipally by the great influx of highlanders above mentian- 
ed, moſt of whom are very indigent ; and during the ſum- 
mer months, they range this and the neighbouring pariſhes, 
and are a great encroachment on what 1s truly the proper. 
ty of the native poor. For the ſupport of theſe, there are no 
mortified or public funds, befides the intereſt of the very 
fmall ſum of L. 30 Sterling, and the weekly or occaſional col- 
lections, which may amount to about L. 32 annually; which 
ſums are almoſt entirely devoted to the uſe of ſuch poor, 
as are unable to leave their beds or houſes, or make any 
exertion for their ſupport at all, which, at preſent, and ge- 


nerally, may be about 30 in number. This ſlatement evi. 
dently 


The oldeſt ſeſſion- records in Keith, bear date only 1686; at which 
time Sir James-Strachan of Thornton, was miniſter of Keith. In the 
year 1690, he was deprived of his living for non-conformity to the me 
Government. After his deprivation, for ſome time the people of Keita 
were very ſeldom accommodated with preaching. On that account the 
pariſhioners and heritors agreed with a Mr Lachlan Role, to officiate 25 
miniſter at Keith. In 1694, ſome complaints againſt this Roſe were lod- 
ged before the Committee of Aſſembly for the north, then ſitting at El. 
gin; which Committee declared Roſe an intruder, and proclaimed the 
kirk vacant. This vacancy, however, was not ſupplied till Mr Jown 
Chriſtie's admiſſion in 1700. 
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dently ſhews, that theſe ſmall funds are by no means ſuffi. 
cient, for the maintenance of thoſe to whom they are de- 
voted. This deficiency, however, is, in general, amply 
made up, either by the generoſity of their relations, or by 
the charity and liberality of their neighbours. For it 
ought to be recorded, to the honour of the inhabitants of 
Keith, that in liberality to the poor they are not exceeded, 
it is beheved, by any people of their circumſtances and ſta- 
tion in Scotland. Befides the above ſum, there is annual- 
ly collected from L. 5 to L. 6 Sterling, for the benefit of 
the Infirmary of Aberdeen. 


tle interruption, the benefit of a good ſchool, to which, be- 
fore other able ſchoolmaſters were ſo frequent, there was a 
great reſort of young lads for the benefit of education. At 
preſent it is in a very proſperous ſtate, the office of ſchool- 
maſter being filled by a gentleman tully capable, and of the 
moſt indefatigable application. Beſides the uſual ſalary and 
perquiſites, he enjoys annually 300 merks Scotch from a 
mortification, of which a brief account is ſubjoined e. 


3 H Roads, 


* In the year 1647, Alexander Ogilvie of Edindeach, clerk to the 
Signet, mortified his lands and mill of Edindeach, “ for building and up- 
* holding a ſchool-houſe, and maintaining a ſchoolmaſter in the parochin 
of Keith,” appointing the miniſter and elders truſtees for the ſaid mor- 
tification, In the year 1687, the laird of Braco, anceſtor to Lord Fife, 
raiſed a proceſs as titular of teinds, for abſtracted teinds, againſt the per- 
on who was then ſchoolmaſter ; obtained decreet before the Commiſſary 
of Murray, and got the lands adjudged to him for theſe teinds. In conſe- 
quence of that adjudication, the laird of Braco, got poſſeſſion of the mor- 
died lands, paying annually to the ſchoolmaſter only L. 68 Scotch. In 
the year 1747, a ſchoolmaſter of ſpirit ſucceeded, who being aſſured by 
good counſel, that he had a right to theſe mortified lands, raiſed a proceſs 
of reduction of the deed of adjudication. This proceſs he maintained for 
ten years before the Court of Seſſion, His little funds being then exhauſt- 
ed, 


School.—The pariſh of Keith has long enjoyed, with lit- 
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Roads, Bridges, and Pofl-office —The roads are, in ge. 
neral, in very bad repair; partly owing to the wetneſs and 
depth of the ſoil ; partly to the injudicious and imperfe& 
mode of repair, and partly to the ſtatute labour not being 


regularly exacted, by which the roads in this corner were 


originally made, and which 4s the only means of their ſup. 
port. Within theſe few years, Lord Findlater's factor in 
that diſtri, has exerted himſelf in a very laudable manner 
to remedy that defect; has introduced a more judicious and 
perfect mode of repair, and is more regular and ſtrict in ex- 
acting the ſtatute labour; for which, though the inhabitants 
in the mean time, murmur a little, he deſerves their beſt 
thanks; and were his commendable zeal properly ſeconded, 
by the other heritors and factors, the complaint of bad road 
in Keith would ſoon be no more heard of. The pariſh is to- 
lerably ſupplied in bridges, moſtly new and in good repair. 
In the new village there is a Poſt-office, a0 which the letters 
are brought by runners from Fochabers thrice a week 
an office, ' which, from its increafing conſequence, ought to 
be more hberally ſupported and ſupplied with runners. It 
ought to have at leaſt 6 inſtead of 3. Without this increaſe 
of runners, it can never properly anſwer the purpoſe ; for 
when there is a neceſſity of anſwering any letter in courſe 

| of 


ed, and finding no fupport from ſeſſion, preſbytery, or public funds of 
the church, and perhaps a little ſoftened by the promiſe of a living in the 
church, from the laird of Braco, now become Lord Braco, he was indu- 
_. ced to conſent to a compromife. By that compromiſe, the mortified lands 

were valued, and found to be worth 300 merks of rent annually. This 
ſum, Lord Braco engaged to pay to the ſchoolmaſter and his ſucceſſors 
in office, annually, in all time coming. upon condition of his being allow. 
ed to retain the lands. The compromiſe was afterwards ratified, by the 
preſpytery of Strathbogie, and the 8ynod of Murray. g 
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of poſt, there is no poſſibility of doing it, but by an expreſs 
to Fochabers, which is a great drawback on the increaſing 
trade of the place, and calls for the exertion of all who wiſh 
well to its proſperity, to endeavour to procure its removal. 
The additional expence ought not to be put in competition 
with the additional advantages. This expence its revenue 
may well bear, which, within theſe 30 years, has increaſed 
an hundred fold. 


" Remarkable Events — Tradition has recorded only two 
ſkirmiſhes, that have happened in the parith: One in 1746, 
when about 755 of the Campbells, and 30 of Kingſton's 
horſe, were ſurpriſed by the rebels in the old village, and 
diſperſed or taken after conſiderable ſlaughter. The other 
about a century before, when a Peter Roy Macgregor, the 
head of a band of robbers, who infeſted that country, was 
taken, and his gang completely diſperſed by Gordon of 
Glengerack, then one of the heritors, after a deſperate re- 
ſiſtance. In July 1789, during a violent thunder ſtorm, there 
fell a very remarkable ſhower of hail, which fortunately ex- 
tended only to a few farms on the ſouth fide of the pariſh : 
where it fell, it ſo completely ruined the crop, that ſeveral 
fields were plowed down, and thoſe, that were ſpared, pro- 
duced nothing worth the expence of cutting. The hail- 
ſtones were fully the fize of piſtol bullets, very irregular in 
their ſhape, moſtly angular, bearing the appearance of two 
or three large hail-ſtones joined; though the weather was 
exceedingly ſultry, and the ground very wet, they were not 
completely diſſolved in three days. In the year 1782, there 
was the greateſt deficiency in the crop, that has happened, 


at leaſt ſince the years of famine, at the beginning of the cen- 


tury. Had not the noblemen, gentlemen, and principal in- 
habitants exerted themſelves, (which they did in a very 
laudable manner,) and procured a very large importation 
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of victual, thouſands might have periſhed for want. Very 
little of the grain was found fit for ſeed, and by a ſurvey, 
made under the inſpection of gentlemen of ſxill, to aſcertain 
the real ſtate of the crop, it was found, at an average, to 
be ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants only five months, 
without reſerving any for ſeed. In ſome of the lateſt farms, 
the produce could not ſupply the farmer's family, above fix 
weeks or three months. Ten bolls of oats frequently yield- 
ed no more than one boll of meal, and that too of a quali- 
lity which, in other years, would not have been uſed, but 
. deemed only fit for hogs. Notwithſtanding ſuch dreadful 
ſcarcity, not one ſingle individual periſhed for want, though 
many hundreds were on ſhort allowance. 


Manners and Character.— As there are no perſons of in- 
dependent fortune within the pariſh, the inhabitants are di- 
ſtinguiſhedly ſober and induſtrious. Several of them have 
thus raiſed themſelves to eaſy circumſtances, which enables 
them to enjoy the comforts of life and of ſociety, in the 
greateſt perfection. Unaccuſtomed to the elegancies and 
luxuries of life, or ignorant of them, they feel not their 
want; they are not diſquieted with their deſire; ſatisfied 
with their neat abundance, they enjoy it with ſatisfaction; 
they ſhew it with pleaſure among their equals, and extend 
it with liberality to ſuch as are in want. The taverns are 
now nearly deſerted ; 20 years ago, there was more ſpent in 
alehouſes in one month, than is now ſpent in 12. All 
ranks are regular in their attendance on the ordinances of 
religion ; maintain, in general, great decorum of behaviour, 
and value themſclves on reſpectability of character, which 
excites them, of conſequence, to ſupport it. Nor 5 
they, in any gradation of ſociety, notorious for any part 


cular vices. They have no paſtimes or holidays, except 
dancing 
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jancing on Chriſtmas and New Year's day. They are ge- 
nerally ſenſible, ſhrewd, and intelligent. The tradeſmen 
and manufacturers appear more chearful, and ſeem happier, 
than the farmers and their tenants. This evident difference 
naturally ariſes, from the difficulty the latter now find, to 
procure a ſubſiſtence. For though the generality of the 
tradeſmen and manufacturers live more expenſively, than 
moſt of the farmers, ſeveral of them are, notwithſtanding, 
improving their circumſtances, while the farmers, with a 
very few exceptions indeed, are doing the reverſe. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations — This pariſh cannot boaſt of 
having given birth to any eminently diſtinguiſhed charac- 
ters, if we except the illuſtrious Mr James FERGUSON, well 
known for his mechanical and philoſophical genius and pu- 
blications.— There are no birds or quadrupeds, either ſta- 
tionary or migratory, but what are common 1n this corner 
of the country; nor are there any breeds of animals peculiar- 
ly valuable. There are no curioſities, either natural or ar- 
tificial, in the pariſh, worth recording. There are the remains 
of ſeveral Druidical circles, which are now moſtly demoliſh- 
ed, for the ſake of their ſtones. There is one yet very diſtin 
on the top of a hill, vulgarly called the Card's Bill, proba- 
bly from the Gaelic word carald, which fignifies a friend; 
the true name of the hill may therefore be the B51 of friends, 
originating from the brotherly Druids, who worſhipped on 
ts top. A. little below this circle, there is a very fine foun- 
tain of excellent water, called Taber-chalich, an evident 
corruption of the Gaelic words, Taber-chalaich, ſignifying 
the 01d Wife's Well, having been perhaps, of old, frequented 
by ſuch perſons, for ſome/ ſuppoſed ſanative power, though 

now fallen into diſrepute. Near another of theſe circles, 
there is another well of the ſame kind, to which ſome per- 
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ſons reſorted, even in the memory of perſons ſtill alive, al. 
ways leaving ſome offering behind them; but it alſo hx; 
loſt its fame. A little below the old village, there is a beau. 
tiful fall of water, called the Lin of Keith, where the If 
precipitates itſelf over a pretty high rock, forming a very 
pleaſant caſcade. On the top of the rock, which overhang; 
this caſcade, ſtand the ſcanty remains of a once large ruin, 
ſaid to have formerly belonged to a gentleman of the 
name of Oliphant, who had been one of the Senators of the 
College of Juſtice. Tradition gives no particular account 
of this ruin; it does not, however, ſeem to have been cf 
any very great antiquity. 


N UM. 
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NUMBER XXX. 
PARISH or CRUD EN, 


(couNTY OF ABERDEEN.) 


By the Rev. Mr ALEXANDER Cock. 


Origin of the Name. 


RuDEN, or CRUDANE, as it is ſpelled in old records, 
takes its riſe from the famous battle, which was 
tought in the beginning of the 11th century, between Mal- 
colm IT. and Canute, the ſon of Sueno, who was after- 
wards King of England, Denmark, Norway, and part 
of Sweden. The armies met about a mile to the weſt of 
Slains caſtle, the family ſeat of the Earl of Errol, upon a 
plain in the bottom of the bay of Ardendraught *, near 
which the Danes then had a caſtle, the ruins of which are 
{till to be ſeen. The Scots had the victory. The night 
lucceeding the battle, both parties lay at a ſmall diſtance 
, | from 


A conſiderable portion of the Earl of Errol's eſtate is called the 
barony of Ardendraught, a name which is ſaid to ſignify the 01d Dani/> 
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from each other, and the next day preſented ſuch a view 
of the field, as turned their thoughts from war to peace, 
The conditions were ſoon drawn up and agreed upon +, 


Malcolm and Canute ſwore to the obſervation of the ar. 
ticles, ,and faithfully performed their reſpective obliga- 
tions. Canute, with. all his countrymen, left Scotland; 
and Malcolm not only cauſed the dead bodies of the Danes 
to be interred with honour and decency, but alſo com- 
manded a chapel to be built upon the ſpot, which, to per- 
petuate the memory of the event, he dedicated to 0lau;, 
the tutelar ſaint or patron, both of Denmark and Nor. 
way +. The village, near which the chapel was built, 

Was 


# The terms concluded on were, 


t. That the Danes and Norwegians ſhould withdraw their perſons and 
effects from Scotland, and within a limited time evacuate thoſe places 
which they held in Murray and Buchan, 


2. That during the lives of both Kings, Malcolm and Sueno, neither 
of the nations ſhould attempt any hoſtility againſt the other, nor be zf- 
fiſting to ſuch as ſhould, 


3. That the field of battle ſhould be conſecrated, after the rites then in 
uſe, and made a cemetery, or burying place for the dead. 


4. That in it the Danes, as well as the Scots, ſhould be decently and 
honourably interred, 


+ No veſtige of this chapel is now to be ſeen, but the place is well 
known ; and, as the ground about it is ſandy, the bones can be dug up 
in ſeveral places. None of the houſes of the village now remain. But 
ſome of the hearth ſtones, with aſhes upon them, were dug up ſome time 
ago, in caſting a ditch for an incloſure. In the preſent church-yard, 
which is about a mile to the weſtward of the place, where the old church 
was, there is a black marble grave ſtone, ſaid to have been ſent over b 
the Daniſh King, to be laid upon ſome of his officer, who were fie © 
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was called Croju-Dane, or Cruden, which ſignifies, Lill the 
Dane; and there is a tradition, that during the confuſion 
of the battle, the Daniſh military cheſt was hid near that 
place, but it has never yet been found. 


Extent, Situation, Surface and Soil. — The pariſh is a 
very regular compact field, extending about 8 or 9 miles 
long the Britiſh Ocean towards the ſouth, and about 7 or 
8 miles into the land weſtward. It is fituated in that di- 
ron of Aberdeenſhire, called Buchan, in the preſbytery 
of Ellon, and Synod of Aberdeen. The ſoil is various. 
A large portion of it is deep rich clay, which, with very 
little exception, extends along the coaſt till within a little 
of the eaſtern extremity, which is the only ſtrong piece of 
ground in the pariſh, All the reſt of it, except the moſſes 
and a few banks, could eaſily be made arable. Towards 
the W. and N. the ground in general is light and gravel- 
ly, or black and moſſy. There 1s very little loam in the 
pariſh, but ſome excellent fields of yellow ſoil, upon a clay 
bottom. There is an immenſe quantity of peat moſs, 
which extends all along the march to the N. There are 
alſo patches of moſs in other places, and a pretty large 
portion of the moſs of Loch Lundie, on the {ide next to 
dlains, 


Villages. — There are 4 villages or ſea towns, altogether 
occupied by ſea-faring people, and conſequently ſituated a- 
long the coaſt, viz. Long-haven, Buller's Buchan, Ward and 


Whinnyfold. None of them are very populous, having 
Vol. V. 31 been 


the battle, There is no inſcription upon it. But the incumbent, upon 
enquiring into the meaning of a groove in the middle of the ſtone, was 
told, there had been a plate of copper, inſerted into it, with ſome in- 
ſcription, The different place swhere the dead have been buried, do yet 
Arongly mark the field of battle. 
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been much neglected of late. The whole only employ z 
boats, with 6 men and a boy to each boat when 2 
manned ; but at preſent, few of them have their full com. 
plement of men, and ſome are laid up. It appear; very 
probable, that a tolerable harbour could be made ont at 
War. It is the eaſtern boundary of the bay of Arder. 
draught, which extends about two miles along the conf, 
with a beach of fine ſand, and a pretty large field of 
bent at the back of it. If a ſmall brook, which paſſes 3. 
long the S. end of the Earl of Errol's gardens, were in. 
troduced into the ſea, at the end of the beach next the 
Ward, there is every reaſon to believe, that a very fafe 
landing place could be made for boats or larger veſſels, and 
perhaps it might be the means of forming a very valuable 


ſalmon fiſhing. 


Climate and Diſeaſes, Cc. — The climate is various. The 
E. end of the pariſh is often involved in fog, when there 
is none in the W. And in warm weather, the fog will 
ſometimes extend, from a quarter, to a half or even : 
whole mile, over the land, next the ocean, when all the relt 
of the parith, except a little at the E. end, will be quite 
clear, at leaſt ſrom about 8 or 9 o'clock in the morning, to 
3 or 4 in the evening, when the ſog becomes general. 
Some parts of the pariſh have their crops as early, and others 
as late as any where in the county. Epidemical diſeaſes 
ſometimes prevail, yet the place, upon the whole, cannot 
be ſaid to be unhealthy. One man died in the end of laſt 
year, in the 1o1ſt year of his age; another a few yea! 
ago, in the 99th, and ſcverals above 90. There are ſome 
now living above 80, and even go. Since 1788, epide- 
mical diſeaſes have prevailed much, and been terribly fi- 
tal. The malignant ſore throat, and putrid fever, ſucceed- 


ed one another, and, notwithſtanding every warning, wete 
| * 
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much ſpread, by the imprudence of thoſe, who went to vi- 
ft the fick. One circumſtance is worth taking notice of, 
mmely, that of all thoſe, who attended the late wake * of 
z pzrſon, who died of the putrid fever, not one eſcaped 
catching the infection. The practice of inoculating for 
the ſmall-pox is become pretty general, and few lives are 
pot by that diſtemper. Rheumatic and conſumptive com- 
plaints are moſt prevalent, 


Waters. There are no rivers, properly ſpeaking, in the 
pariſh, but two or three very good ſtreams of water. One 
of them drives 8 mills. There are two chalybeate ſprings: 
One at the foot of the rocks at Buller's Buchan, ſaid to be 
full as ſtrong a mineral as that of Peterhead ; the other 
upon the top of the rock beſide Dunbuy, over which the 
late Earl of Errol built a houſe. This is a very ſtrong 
mineral water, though weaker than that of Peterhead, 


Natural Curtofittes, £c.— The Pot of Buller's Buchan is fo 
well known, that a deſcription would be ſuperfluous. The 
rock of Dunbuy, to which the migratory birds reſort, and 
in which there is one of the moſt magnificent arches upon 
the coaſt, is ſurrounded by the ſea, and at no time can be 
got at, but by a boat. The Bow of Pitwartlachie, a grand 
ach to which the kitty-weaks reſort, has a long ravine 
near it, of prodigious height, and very narrow, through 
which the noiſe of the waves is ſo reverberated, as to re- 
ſemble the ſound of a multitude of carriages driving furi- 
oully upon a cauſeway. There are two very grand arches, 
one above the other, at the E. end of the peninſula of 
Shins caſtle. There is another near them, hi gh up on a rock, 

through 


* This is a practice common in many parts of Scotland, and not yet 
exploded here, of people ſitting up all night with the dead corps, in the 
chamber of the deceaſed. 
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through which the ſea daſhes, when the wind blows ſtrong from 
the E. and which forms a beautiful caſcade, in full view 
the drawing room windows. One rock near theſe, is of the 
form of a round tower, and ſeemingly ſet upon its baſe, 
with a very open joint. A famous antiquary, who ſaw it 
this ſummer, is of opinion, that it will not ſtand much above 
10 or 12 years longer. Of caves, there are a good number, 
but none of them very remarkable. There are the remains 
of a Druidical temple, upon a riſing ground, about a mile to 
the W. of the church. There is an artificial mount, about 
a mile to the S. of it, called the High Law, and another 
pretty near the Druid's temple, called the Moat, at the 
foot of which a ſmall ſtone box was plucked out, a fey 
years ago, by the harrows, when dreſſing the field befide 
it. There was nothing in the box, which was compoſed 
of ſeparate pieces of ſtone, neatly put together, without 
any cement, and placed in the earth. A little to the E. 
of the Moat, is the Gallow Hill, where the graves are ſill 
very diſtinct, and mark the effects of feudal tyrany. 


Agriculture and Manufactures.— Huſbandry can only be 
ſaid to be in its infancy here. There are but few farm 
in good order. The ſpirit of farming ſeems, however, to 
be ſpreading abroad, and from the appearances of mat, 
which have lately been diſcovered, great expectations may 
be formed. The crops are barley, bear, oats, peaſe and 
turnips ; with wheat and potatoes, for domeſtic uſe, The 
incumbent has ſeen 15 acres in one farm, laid out in tur- 
nips ; and the general run is from about a half, to 7 orb 
acres. There is ſeldom any fallow, rill this year, that tbe 
Earl of Errol has 20 acres. Much the greater part ot 
farm work is done by horſes; oxen, however, are en 
ployed in all the different branches of huſbandry. The 


farms are of all ſizes. From 16 or 20 acres, they 4 0 
ove 
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above 500,—There are three manufactories of thread car- 
ried on to a pretty conſiderable extent. And were there 
wy inland villages, to the inhabitants of which certain 
parts of the work could be given out, theſe manufactories 
would be ſoon conducted on a very enlarged ſcale. 


Population. — The number of inhabitants amounts to 
2028, In 1778, the number was 2120. But the malig- 
nant diſtempers, which have prevailed fince 1788, account 
in ſome meaſure for the difference, The return to Dr 
Webſter in 1755 was 2549. The births, &c. for the laſt 
Nyears, are as follows: 


Years. Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
1786 41 31 16 
1785 8 7 
1788 36 57 14 
1789 38 62 13 
1790 33 46 10 
1791 30 46 17 
1792 34 49 17 
250 322 94 


The year is computed from the laſt day of September. 


Rent and Proprietors.— The pariſh confiſts of 80 ploughs 
of land, 70 of which belong to the Earl of Errol. The 
valued rent of the pariſh is L. 5314 : 16 : 4 Scotch. 
There are in all 5 proprietors, of whom 2 are reſident. 


Church and Poor.— There are 3 clergymen in the pa- 
lb, the miniſters of the Eſtabliſhed Church, of the Eng- 
uh Epiſcopals, and of the Scotch Epiſcopals. 'The num- 

| ber 
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ber of communicants of the Eſtabliſhed Church this year Mi 
was 713, and it is ſuppoſed, that thoſe of the other tw, rh ſr 


do not, between them, exceed 360. The pariſh church tenan! 
was rebuilt 16 years ago. And, what is rather a finguly in ſon 
circumſtance, all the outer walls, which are rough aſhler the pt 
work, are built out of one one, upon which hallow fire; ſuppe 


formerly uſed to be burnt, and which alſo ſerved a 1 
land-mark to the filhers, when at ſea, being upon the top 
of a gravelly eminence. The Earl of Errol is patron, 
The ſtipend is L. 35 : 1x : 1 in money, 48 bolls of meal, 
and 16 bolls of bear; with a manſe and offices, and 6 acre; 
of glebe. A. proceſs of augmentation, by defire of the Earl 
of Errol, is going on. His Lordſhip has alſo given orders 
for building a new manſe, as the preſent one is very old 
and ruinous. This, to be ſure, is rather an uncommon ex- 
_ ample, but, at the ſame time, worthy of the Lord High 
Conſtable of Scotland, and the ſon of a man, who made the 
happineſs of mankind his ſtudy; and who poſſeſſed that 
amiable talent, ſo rare to be met with, of ſecuring the te- 
gard of all who approached him, and ſending them away 
pleaſed with themſelves. The poor's funds conſiſt of 
L. 130 laid out at intereſt, the weekly collections, and the 
penalties. There are about 70 people upon the poor“ 
roll. The contributions from the two chapels, for their 
ſupport, are not conſiderable. 


ceedi 


General Character. — The people are ſober and induſtri- 
ous. Except one ſmuggling buſineſs, there has been no 
trial, before the Court of Juſticiary, of any one belonging 
to the pariſh, theſe 14 years. Some time ago ſmuggling 
was carried on to a great extent, but it is now almoſt en- 
tirely given up. 


Miſcellancon' 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations. In 1782 and 1783, the pa- 
In ſuffered exceedingly by the bad crops, and ſome of the 
tenants have hardly yet recovered them. At the ſame time, 
in ſome places, the meal was very good and wholeſome, and 
the pariſh, upon the whole, would have been able to have 
ſupported itſelf. The crops of late years have been ex- 
ceedingly good. The pariſh is a beautiful field, and a noble 
ſubje& for improvement. If the ſmall brook, formerly 
mentioned, could be carried into the ſea at Ward, and 
2 harbour made out, that could receive ſmall veſſels, which 
might lie in ſafety at all ſeaſons, (of which there ap- 
pears the higheſt degree of probability,) a flouriſhing vil- 
age would be the certain conſequence. But if the bottom 
of the brook could be deepened, ſo as to receive ſuch veſ- 
ſels as generally trade upon this coaſt, then, a very fine 
town would ſoon be built, and many a veſſel ſaved, which, 
in time of danger or diſtreſs, durſt not look at Peterhead, 
and would not be able to reach Aberdeen.——Were the 
Earl of Errol to employ a ſmall ſum annually, in carrying 
forward ſuch improvements as the ſituation of the pariſh 
points out, and reſolutely to perſiſt in ſeeing them judici- 
oully executed, he would not only have the glory of im- 
proving and beautifying a large tract of country, but the 
atisfaQtion of being proprietor of one of the fineſt pieces of 
property, in the North of Scotland, 
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PARISH OF NOR THBERWICK 


, 
(couNTY OF HADDINGTON.) 


By the Rev. Mx HENRT D. Hits *. 


Situation, Extent, and Surface. 


HE pariſh of North-Berwick is fituated near the 
mouth of the Frith of Forth, in the preſbytery and 
county of Haddington, and in the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale. It extends along the ſea coaſt about 3 Eng: 
liſh miles, from W. to E. and 24 from N. to S. It bs 
never been exactly meaſured, but may contain ſome what 


more than 4000 acres, the whole of which is arable, ex- 


cepting the hill, called North-Berwick-Law, and about 
89 acres of links. The grounds in this pariſh are, in 
general, incloſed, and as the utility of incloſures, is uni- 
verſally acknowledged in this part of the country, they 


will probably be entirely ſo, in the courſe of a very fen 
years 


* A conſiderable part of the materials of this account was collected by 
the late Rev. Mr Mathew Murray, and tranſcribed from a MS. found amongſt 
his papers after his death, he having died before the account was completed. 
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years. The incloſures are either ſtone dikes, ditch and 
hedge, or hedges with a ſmall ſtone dike, two, or two feet 
and a half in height, behind them. This laſt mode of 1n- 
cloſing has been only adopted of late, but is much appro- 
ved of, There are many ſtripes of planting and clumps of 
trees, not only round the ſeats of the gentlemen in the 
pariſh, but in different quarters of it, which both aſford 
much ſhelter, and greatly adorn the face of the country. 


Soil, Cultivation and Produce.— The ſoil of this pariſh 
s, in general, rich, fertile, and well cultivated, producing 
large crops of all the different grains ſown in Scotland, as 
wheat, barley, oats, peaſe and beans. No hemp is raiſed; 
and the quantity of flax is inconſiderable, being only for 
private uſe. Turnips are cultivated, but not to a great 
extent, as the farmers reckon the ground to be in general 
too ſtrong and wet for that uſeful plant, and on that ac- 
count commonly prefer ſowing wheat upon their fallows. 
Potatoes are raiſed in conſiderable quantities, and, during 
the winter, form a principal part of the food of the poorer 
claſſes of the people. A large extent of ground is al- 
ways in paſture ; but the quantity cannot be aſcertained, 
3 the farmers are conſtantly employed in plowing up 
ſome fields, and ſowing others with graſs ſeeds. A good 
deal of red clover is alſo ſown annually, for the ſupport of 
tie working horſes, as, during ſummer, they are generally 
kd in houſes with cut graſs. The four different kinds of 
grain above mentioned, (reckoning peaſe and beans as 
one,) are ſown in nearly equal quantities. The proportion 
of bariey has, of late, been the leaſt. Beans were intro- 
duced here only about 30 years ago, but, where the ſoil 
will admit of it, are now generally ſubſtituted inſtead of 
pale. They anſwer equally well, either on ſtrong clay 
light loam, but can never be ſown with advantage, 
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either on thin clay, or on light land with a gravelly bg. 
tom. The common method of ſowing them is after the 
plough, in every ſecond furrow, which ſets them in drill, 
ſeparated from each other at the diſtance of about 18 inches 
The intermediate ſpaces are cleaned, either with a {mal 
plough drawn by one horſe, or by hand hoeing, or both 
ways, which, indeed, is the beſt method. Beans, when pro- 
perly managed, yield very large returns, particularly in 
moiſt and wet ſeaſons. The quantity ſown is from 6 to 7 
firlots or Wincheſter buſhels, per Scotch acre. The ſpecis 
is the Scotch or Fife bean. When this culture was fil 
introduced, the ſmall Engliſh horſe bean was frequently 
tried, but is now entirely laid afide, being found by ex 
perience to run too much to ſtraw, and to be too late in 
ripening for this elimate. 


Proprietors, Rent, Fc. —There are 7 heritors in this pariſh, 
The three principal proprietors, who poſſeſs together above 
9g tenths of the whole property, uſually reſide in it. One 
farm conſiſts of more than 400 acres, and a few of leſs than 
100, but by far the greateſt number are from 100 to 209 
Scotch acres in extent. The number of farms has neither 
increaſed nor diminiſhed for many years. The rent 
of land is here from 15 8. to L 2. 16s. per acre. It has been 
gradually increafing for a confiderable time, and on every 
new leaſe it ſtill continues to riſe. 


Population and Trade. The number of the inhabitants ol 
this pariſh amounts to about 1300 of all ages, of when 
above 700 live in the town of North-Berwick. The r. 
turn to Dr Webſter, in 1755, was 1412. North-Berwick 
is a royal burgh of conſiderable antiquity ; but its old char- 


ter having been accidently loſt or deſtroyed, it obtained 


new one from James VI. No manufactures are at ne 
_ 


——= = 
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-xrried on in it, to any extent. The only regular trade 
{om the harbour conſiſts in the exportation of grain,—A. 
ſmall quantity of kelp is annually made, from the ſea weed 
aut from the rocks at low water; but the driven ſea ware 
is made uſe of as a manure. 


Church and Poor.— The ſtipend of North-Berwick is 
worth, at an average, about L. 116 Sterling, and the glebe, 
which conſiſts of 6 acres, is, from the richneſs of the ſoil, 
of conſiderable value.—The poor of this pariſh, although 
pretty numerous, are enabled to live comfortably, and none 
of them find it neceſſary to beg. They are ſupported 
partly by the kirk-ſeſſion, partly by a fund of rather more 
than 20 guineas a year, left ſome time ago for their behoof, 
and partly by the liberality of the patron of the pariſh. 


The ſum expended annually for their ſupport amounts to 
about L. 90 Sterling. 


Tamtallan.— The caſtle of Tamtallan, ſtands about 2 
miles to the eaſt of North-Berwick, on a high rock, over- 
looking the ſea, by which it is ſurrounded on three ſides. 
lt i encompaſſed by two ditches, the inner of which ap- 
pears to have been very deep. The entrance to the caſtle 
was by a draw-bridge. From the ſtyle of its architecture, 


it 


* At a ſmall diſtance to the S. W. of the town, there are the ruins of a 
monaſtery, The eminence, on which they ſtand, commands a delightful 
proſpect of the Frith of Forth, the coaſt of Fife, and ſeveral little iſlands, 
vhich lie about a mile or two from the ſhore. The monaſtery was founded 
by Duncan, Earl of Fife, who is ſuppoſed to have died A.D. 1154. It 
was governed by a prior and prioreſs, and poſſeſſed a very conſiderable pro- 
perty in Fife and Ayrſhire. A ſmall ruin, ſuppoſed to have been a chapel. 
belonging to the monaſtery, or to an hoſpital, ſtands a little to the eaſt of 
the harbour, The adjacent ground was probably a burial place of the fa- 
uily of Douglas. In 1788, a ſeal with the inſcription * Sigillum IWillielmi 
Domini de Douglas - 


U » was found in one of the vaults. This Lord Douglas 
ved about the year 1 353. 
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it ſeems to have been of conſiderable antiquity, but g, 
preciſe time, at which it was built, cannot be aſcertainel 
It was formerly one of the ſtrong holds of the family d 
Douglas, and was ſold by the Marquis of Douglas to Pre. 
ſident Dalrymple. Lindſay of Pitſcottie relates a fiege of 
it by James V. when it held out againſt him for a conſider. 
able time. It was deſtroyed in 1639, by the covenanterg 
the Marquis of Douglas having favoured Charles I. 4 
great part of it ſtill remains, but 1s entirely in ruins, 


Hill and [land —NorTn-BERWICK LAw is a very bea. 
tiful conical hill, about half a mile from the ſea, Its height 
is rather leſs than 800 feet, but the country round it is ſoleve, 
that it is ſeen from a great diſtance on every ſide.— The Baz 
is a ſmall iſland, or rock, within the frith, which lies about 
a mile from the ſouth ſhore, and is acceſſible only by one 
narrow paſſage. On the top, there is a ſpring of freſh wa 
ter. It affords excellent paſture for 20 or 30 ſheep, and 1; 
frequented by immenſe flocks of ſea birds, which continue 
there through the ſummer, and cover the fides of it with 
their neſts and young. This rock, and the iſlands of Af 
and St Kilda, are the only places in Scotland, which are fre 
quented by the olan gooſe. It is a bird of paſſage, and 
continues here from the end of March, till the beginning uf 
November. The family of Lauder were formerly pro- 
prietors of the Baſs, and refuſed to ſell it to ſeveral of the 
Scotch Kings, who wiſhed to purchaſe it. Upon the decay 
of that family, it was ſold, in 1671, to Charles II. Du- 
ring the reign of that Prince, and of James II. it was em 
ployed as a ſtate priſon. After the Revolution, a deſperate 
banditti got poſſeſſion of it, and by means of a large boat 
which they hoiſted up and down the rock at pleaſure, com. 


mitted ſeveral robberies on ſhore, and took a number of 7 
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vl; at ſea, They held it the laſt of any place in Scotland 
for James; but having at length loſt their boat, and not re- 
civing their uſual ſupply of proviſions from France, they 
were obliged to ſurrender. The ifland was ſoon after 


given to Preſident Dalrymple, and is ſtill in the poſſeſſion 


of his family *. 


+ A more full account of the Baſs, the caſtle of Tamtallan, and the Ab- 
ey of North-Berwick, may be found in Groſe's Antiquities of Scotland. 
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NUMBER XXXII. 


PARISH or OOGCHILTREB 


(COUNTY OF AYR.) 


By the Rev. Mr William Tnousovx. 


* 


Extent, Situation, &c. 


HE pariſh of Ochiltree is ſituated in the preſbytery d 

Ayr, and in that diſtri of the county of Ayr, & 
nominated Kyle. The church and village of Ochiltree li 
about 11 miles eaſtward from the town of Ayr, on the 
ſouth fide of the river Luggar, and on the road that leads 
from that town to Dumfries. 
about ſix miles from north to ſouth, and about five mils 
from eaſt to weſt. The pariſh of Stair was formerly in- 
cluded in that of Ochiltree, and many of the lands of Star 
{ſtill continue to pay ſtipend to the miniſter of Ochultree; 


but they were disjoined about 300 years ago. 


"The extent of the pariſh 


Rivers, 
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Rivers The Luggar, running to the north weſt, bounds 
the pariſh for about two miles, and a little farther down 
forms a conjunction with the river Ayr. The water of 
Bumnock, riſing on the ſouthern extremity of the pariſh, 
aus nearly due north, and joins the Luggar, at the village 
of Ochiltree, and cuts off a ſtripe of the pariſh of about half 
mile broad to the eaſtward. The Coyl, running in nearly 
the lame direction, touches the pariſh of Ochiltree in ſome 
points on the weſtward, 


General Appearance.—The face of the pariſh is pretty 
krel, undulated by gently rifing hillocks, but towards the 
buth it ſwells into higher ridges. There is a thriving 
plantation, belonging to the Counteſs Dowager of Glen- 
airn, which ſtretches from eaſt to weſt, almoſt acroſs the 
pariſh, nearly parallel to the Ayr road. And the neigh- 
bouring plantations of Barſkimming, Auchinleck, and Dum- 
nes houſe, afford a fine proſpect to a great part of the pa- 
fh of Ochiltree. 


Cultivation, FF c.— The land is moſtly employed in til- 
age, and feeding black cattle, there being only 3 or 4 ſheep 


arms upon the higher grounds towards the ſouth. The 


krmers chiefly cultivate and depend on an oat crop; they 
low alſo a little bear, but na wheat or rye. The land con- 
ills of a ſtrong clay ſoil, ſpouty in ſome places, but pro- 
dueing good crops. Black cattle thrive very well, and 
confiderable quantities of butter and cheeſe are made for 


lle. 


Minerals. — There is only one ſmall coal pit, in the weſ- 
ern extremity of the pariſh, which produces a kind of coal 
without much ſmoke, uſed for drying oats; but there is a- 
bundance of coal in the neighbouring pariſhes of Stair, Cum- 
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nock, and Auchinleck. There is no limeſtone in the pe 
Tiſh, that can be advantageouſly wrought, but it is brough 


from the neighbouring pariſhes.—There is ſome mar 
though not of the beſt kind. 


Roads. The pariſh might be much more improved, wen 
there any roads through it; but at preſent there is not one 
made road, excepting the turnpike road to Ayr formerlymen 
tioned, and another ſmall portion of road, that croſſes a cor 
ner of the north weſt fide of the pariſh. It would be mud 
for the intereſt of the proprietors, to attend to the ſtate « 
the roads, and to the funds allotted for that purpoſe, there 
being L. 60 annually collected, of which L. 20 goes to the 
repair of the toll road to Ayr. The reſt is otherwiſe applied 


ESSSERTST, KF 


but unfortunately not to roads within the boundaries of thi A 
Ow to D 
birtt 


Proprietors, Rent, Church, c.—The proprietors are ten 
in number, but Lady Glencairn is poſſeſſed of about three iſ © 


fifths of the whole pariſh. On her eſtate there is an d 
manſion houſe, ſituated at the eaſt end of the village of 0- 8 
chiltree, which is the preſent reſidence of the miniſter, the , 
manſe being entirely in ruins *. The valued rent of the p 7 


Tiſh is L. 5213 Scotch. The real rent at preſent is about 
L. 3000 Sterling and upwards, There is a good new churl " 
built about three years ago. The preſent incumbent ws : 
ſettled in April laſt, The ſtipend, on an average, is aboul 


L. 95 Sterling. The right of patronage is velted in th * 

Counteſs Dowager of Glencairn. The ſchool in the vi. bur 
lage 

and 


* There is another old ruin on the Luggar, a mile to the north wel tegr 
Ochiltree, oppoſite to the old houſe of Auchinleck, which formerly 9 


. 14 
the ſeat of the proprietor of the Ochiltree eſtate. And there 5 an e, keel 


ſquare tower, in the ſouth part of the pariſh, named Auchencloigb. lage 
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dige is in a flouriſhing condition. The ſalary, however, is 
mly L. 8 Sterling. There is alſo a private ſchool, or two. 


Poor. There are a great number of poor in the pariſh 
About 20 receive regular monthly ſupplies. The only 
funds are the weekly collections, which amount, on an a- 
rerage, to about 12 8. per week, beſides the extraordinary 
collections on ſacramental occaſions, which, for ſome years 
paſt, have been about L. 9 Sterling per annum. Theſe col- 
kftions are chiefly, if not ſolely, contributed by the com- 
monalty, there being but one ſmall heritor reſiding in the 


Population. The number of inhabitants, according to a 
liſt taken this year (1792), amounts to 1150. The return 
to Dr Webſter in 1755, was 1210 ſouls. The average of 
births for 5 years preceding 1792 is about 37. The ave- 
ze of marriages and burials cannot be aſcertained, on ac- 
count of the inaccuracy of the parochial regiſters. There 
xe about 220 families in the pariſh, and 67 of theſe in the 
nllage. There are about five to a family, taking country 
add village together, but taking them ſeparately, there are 
ix in the former and four in the latter; a circumſtance 
which ſtrongly proves the ſuperior healthineſs of a country 
life, There are 30 more females than males. 


Miſcellaneous Oh ſer vat ions. There are about 9 families 
of Seceders, ſome of the Burgher, and ſome of the Anti- 
burgher perſuaſion. All the reſt attend the pariſh church, 
ind = regular in their attendance on ordinances, The 
nabitants in general are remarkable for the ſimplicity, in- 
© rity, and purity of their manners. Except a few ſhop- 
keepers, maſons, Joiners, and weavers, chiefly in the vil- 
Bge, they are all farmers, who are not much in the world, 

Vor. V. 3L and 
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and for the moſt part dwell in ſolitary houſes, at ſome di- 
ſtance from each other. The children of the farmers are 
pretty numerous, four neighbouring farmers having two of 
them 8, and two of them 9 children a- piece. The patron 
on the two laſt yacancies which happened, gave the people 
a paſtor agreeable to their wiſhes; and what are called the 
New Light Doctrinet, contraty to our Confeſſion of faith, 
though prevalent in other parts of Ayrſnire, have obtained 
very little countenance in Ochiltree. 
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NUMBER XXXIII. 


PARISH or SPOT T. 
(COUNTY OF EAST LOTHIAN.) 


By the Rev. Mr Joux MARTIN. 


Situation. and Extent. 


Tus pariſh. forms a part of the preſbytery of Dunbar, 

and Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. It was an- 
ciently a prebendary of the College church of Dunbar, 
near which town it is ſituated. There are three diſtricts in 
it, iſt, the Lowland diſtri, from Spott to Dunbar; 2dly, the 
Iammermuir Edges, from Spott to the Muir, the grounds 
gradually riſing to a great height, about 700 feet above 
the ſea; zdly, the Muirland Farms, interſected by a large 
common, called Dunbar Common, ſaid to be the property 


— 


which is paſtured on by the ſheep belonging to the contigu- 
aus farmers, 


Agriculture —In this pariſh, agriculture is much in the 
lame ſituation as in other parts of Eaſt Lothian. In the 
lower parts of the pariſh, wheat and beans, or clover re- 
beated, are not uncommon; in the higher farms, turnips, 
ö Outs, 


of the town, the pariſh, or the preſbytery of Dunbar, but 
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oats, graſs, Cc. The muirland farms are chiefly for ſheep, 
which are thought of a very good kind, and the farmers 
here are particularly attentive to this article, ſo important 
as a national concern. The quantity of ſheep, horſes, cat- 
tle, &c. is very variable, many having different farms in 
this and other pariſhes, on which they do not reſide, and 
their mode of ſtocking of courſe frequently changing. 


Church, School, and Poor.— The ſtipend was augmented 
in 1759 to L. 1000 Scotch. The victual ſtipend being at 
the ordinary converſion, the heritors willingly conſented 
to the augmentation, provided the miniſter reſtricted him- 
ſelf to that ſam. Mr Hay of Spott is patron, and titular of 
the teinds. The church and manſe were repaired in 1190. 
The pariſh ſchoolmaſter has L. 100 Scotch, and the other 
uſual emoluments. The average number of ſcholars is a- 
bout 40. The number of poor on the roll amounts to 13. 
They are maintained by thefintereſt of L. 200 Sterling, and 
400 merks Scotch, mortified by Lord Alexander Hay of 
Spott, along with the weekly collections. | 


Um 


g. | I FIF]II&EFISESES 


Population. The following lift of births, marriages, and 
deaths, for different periods, is extracted from the records 


+4 = F is HE 


of ſeſſion: * 
Years. Baptiſms. 5 of 

From 1684 to 1694, «f 

— 1705 0 1715, 444 

— 173 1740, 28 

— 1771 to 1791, 220 


| ST A- 

The reaſon of this great number of baptiſms, was that Mr Wood, thes 

non-jurant miniſter at Dunbar, baptiſed many children at Spott,—The num. 

ber at preſent would be greater, but few of the Seceders regiſter their bap- 
tiſms. 

+ Of this number, there may be about ons half from other pariſhes. 


* 


) 
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STATISTICAL TABLE of the Paaren of SPOTT. 


length in Engliſh _ 10 
3 5 
Population, anno 17/5. 9727 
—— no 1791, = 619 
becrenſe. 108 
Annual average of Births, for — — Farmers, anno 1730, 21 
20 years preceding 1791, - 11 Ditto, anno 1791, - 7 
— Of Deaths, * 1 14 . 
— of Marriages, - 
lbabitants in the village, 175 
in the country, 444 | 
Number of Males, - 287 | Houſes inhabited, 150 
Females, - | Poor, - = a 
$2 (commu- Valued rent, in Scotch money f, 
nicants,) . L. 4355 3 3 


Parochial Record. The ont of {the ſeſſion are nil 
extant, as far back. as the ad November 1662. The fol- 
bwing particulars are extracted from them, with a view of 
aplaining the general nature of theſe records, and as they 
tend to throw ſome light on the ancient ſtate of the country. 

Anno 1685. © By order of Council, the miniſter inter- 
* rogated the elders, If, within their bounds, they knew of 
* any diſorderly baptiſms or marriages, or any perſon guilty 
of frequenting houſe or field conventicles, or reſetting of 
" fugitives, ſince the laſt act of . Anſiuer.— None. 

cc 
| Aug. 


C Fiz. A Robert Hay, Eſq; of Sperr, and the Rev, Robert Cunningham of 
N 


Vu. The D. of Roxburgh, E. of Hadinton, Counteſs of Hyndford, 
ud Mrs Hamilton of Belhaven. 


1 The real rent has been tripled within theſe 30 years, 
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© Aug. 168 5. The kirk roof repaired by the ſeſſion ot! 
« of their own funds, the heritors being all in the Weg, 
« attending the King's hoſt. 
Aug. 9. 168 5. Thankſgiving day for victory over the 
rebels in the Welt, headed by Argyle. 
. Dec. 1688. Mr Buchan-the miniſter taken out of his 
«hed by three fanatics, with ſwords and guns; led down 
* to the church half naked; in his preſence took away 
« with them the church bible and keys ; diſcharged him to 
«. officiate any longer in that pariſh as miniſter on his peril, 
« 1689. The miniſter eomplains to the ſeſſion, of the 
% collections for the poor failing, by reaſon of the people's 
« diſhaunting the church. The ſeſſion appointed him to 
„ repreſent. me ſame · to the preſbytery. 
1693. The united preſbyteries of Haddingtan and 
« Dunbar, meet at Spott, and ordain Mr Brown miniſter, 
«by virtue of a call given him by ſaid pariſh. 
»« Nov. 1693. By act of Council, a thankfgiving for the 
* preſer vation and ſafe return of the King from the danger 
of the war, into his own kingdoms. 
«"Dirro. The ſeſſion cortfidering, that ' ſome - perſons 
without "neceffity, ſtay from church, and go to change 
% honfes, or walk through the fields, appoint one of their 
0 nuenber to go tlirough the town, every Sabbath after this, 
sto fee that no * NR d themſelves from public wor 
'* ſhip. RY N 
1695. A general faſt for the Queen's death. 
41698. The ſeſſion, after a long examination of wit 
« nefſes, refer the caſe of Marion Lillie, fer imprecation: 
« and ſuppoſed witchcraft, to the preſbytery, who rele 
« her for trial to the civil magiſtrate Said Marion, gent 
&« rally called the R:gwoody Witch. 
Od. 1705. Many witches burnt on the top of Spo 


« loan, —The aer, meet at Spott, as a committee 
« cenſure 
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# cenfure on the miniſter, elders, heritors, ſchoolmaſter, 
# precentor, beadle, and heads of families. According to 
# uſual form, they were all ſeverally remov'd, try'd, and 
4 approved. The miniſter particularly interrogated, con- 
* cerning the church, pulpit, bell, church utenfils, manſe, 
i offices, ſtipend, ſchoolmaſter's ſalary, —Every thing ne- 
# ceſſary immediately ordered by the heritors—Lord A- 
#lexander Hay, ſon af the Marquis of Tweeddale, being 
s for the firſt time yreſent, as proprietor of Spott.“ 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. — Spott houſe, romantically fi- 
mated on a rock, in a dean, den, or glen, about a mile long, 
though appearing in a very low fite, has a proſpect of the 
German ocean, Dunbar, the Baſs, Ifle of May, and the 
neighbouring very rich coaſt of Eaſt Lothian. On each 
ide of the houſe there are rivulets, falling in beautiful eaſ- 
cades, over rocks, into very deep pools. The banks in many 
places are almoſt perpendicular, covered with very tall 
old plane, aſh, elm, and beech trees, many of whoſe trunks 
and branches are twined about with ivy. There is no ſpace 
between the banks, but what the burn occupies, which 
runs into Spott water, or Brock's-burn, and enters the 
German ocean at Broxmouth, a ſeat of the Duke of Rox- 
burgh near Dunbar, On the banks of all the burns there 
we excellent ſprings. St John's well, in the neighbonr- 
hood of the village of Spott is the moſt remarkable ; it is 
carried in pipes 2 miles to Dunbar, for the ſupply of wa- 
ter to the inhabitants. Kiſthill well, near Bothwell, (a ſeat 
of the Earl B.) was formerly reſorted to for ſcorbutic com- 
plaints. Spartleton-hill is one of the higheſt in Lammermuir. 
Downhill, about 500 feet above the ſea, is remarkable for 
being the place on which General Leſlie had his camp, be- 
fore (what is ſometimes called) the Battle of Dunbar, but in 
general over this country, the Battle of Downbil, fought 

; on 
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on the eaſt ſide and neighbourhood of the hill, between Oli. 
ver Cromwell, and the Scotch army under Leſlie's command. 
From this ſtrong entrenchment Leſlie was perſuaded, con. 
trary to his own opinion, to come don, -was defeated by 
Cromwell, who was juſt about to embark his troops at 
Dunbar for want of proviſions, and purſued with great 
ſlaughter. Muſket bullets, ſwords, human bones, and pie. 
ces of ſcarlet cloth, are ſtill found in the neighbouring 
fields; many of the killed were buried in and about Spott- 
dean. The Edges of Lammermuir are beautifully ſkirted 
with natural wood, the property of Mrs Hamilton of Bel. 
haven, conſiſting chiefly of oak and hazel. There is a range 
of 4 beautiful ſmall lochs in her property; in one of which, 
called the Black Loch, are excellent pike.—The farm of 
Spott, formerly let to three, is now in leaſe to one farmer, 
New houſes are intended to be built by Mr Hay of Spot, 
in place of old ones now 1n ruins, and others are to be re- 
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NUMBER XXXIV. 


PARISH or BRE C HIN, 


(COUNTY OF FORFAR.) 


Drawn up from Materials communicated by the Rev. 
Mr ANDREW BRU cE, 
One of the Miniſters of that Pariſb. 


Origin of the Name. 


f Nope ancient and modern name of this pariſh is Bre- 

chin. Some imagine it to be derived from the 
Gaelic word braechin, which fignifies fern; but this 
ſeems not very probable, as that plant is by no means a- 
bundant in the pariſh, Others, with more probability, 
trace its origin from the Scotch word brae, which ſignifies, 
the declivity of a hill, and is indeed very deſcriptive of 
the local fituation of the town of Brechin, whence the 
name of the pariſh is derived. 


Situation, Extent, Surface, Climate and Diſeaſes —This 
pariſh is fituated in. the preſbytery of Brechin, and 
Vox. V. 3M belongs 


4 
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belongs to the Synod of Angus and Mearns. The town 
is the ordinary ſeat of the preſbytery, and lies about 3 
Engliſh miles N. W. from Montroſe. The pariſh extends 
about 5 Scotch, or 71 Engliſh miles, from E. to W. in 
length, and towards the weſt ſide, is nearly as broad from 
N. to S. It riſes gradually on the north fide of the river 
South, Ek, and to a much greater height on the ſouty 
ſide. To the welt of the bridge on the ſouth fide, there 
is a large plantation of pines, birch and hard wood, which 
decorates the north brow of the hill, fronting the town of 
Brechin, and is a great ornament to the country in gene- 
ral. There is another in the moor of Dubtown, about an 
Engliſh mile weſt from Brechin, but it lies low.—The cli. 
mate is dry, and in general hęalthy, except in warm and 
calm weather, when fogs ariſe from the river. The moſt 
prevailing diſeaſes are fevers, conſumptions, 'and the king's 
evil. 


Soil, River, Fiſh and Minerals.—The greater part of the 
ſoil is rich and fertile, eſpecially on the north fide of the 
river, and contiguous to it on the weſt. The river South 
Eſk runs through the middle of the pariſh, all the way 
from the bridge. It produces excellent trouts, and in the 
ſpring, when the river is ſwelled, ſome ſalmon. The high 
grounds on both fides of the river, are rocky, but not ex- 
tenſive, except where there is wood, and where the high 
roads run.— There is a deal of freeſtone on both fides of 
the South Eſk, eſpecially on the ſouth fide, to the eaſtward 
of the bridge. | be . 

Animals. — There are no uncommon animals in the pa- 
riſh. There are a conſiderable number of horſes and black 
cattle, but few ſheep, the ground being moſtly laid out in 
grain. | Cuckoos, lapwings, ſwallows, and other birds 
of paſlage, viſit the pariſh in their ſeaſons, 

| 6 | Population. 
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Population. The population of the town of Brechin is 
ſuppoſed to be doubled within theſe 100 years; and, in 
tonſequence of the eſtabliſhment of ſeveral manufactures, 
within the laſt 25 years, it has increaſed a full third. 


The return to Dr Webſter in 1755, of the number in the whole pa- 
fiſh, was, - - - . 3181 
The number of ſouls at preſent (1790-1) cannot be eſtimated 

under FFT, ER, - - $000 


Increaſe, 1819 


Of theſe, there are, in the weſt fide of the town, (the junior mi- 
tiſter's charge), examinable perſons, above J years of age, attending 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, - - 1030 
Examinable perſons contiguous to the town, but not within the 


royalty, - - I4 

in the country, about - - 697 

e in the town, 3 - - 118 
in the country, - - - 12 

Seceders in the town, Ee - - 61 
in the country, 5 6 

1956 


There may be nearly about as many in the ſenior mi- 
niſters (Mr Bissr's) charge: So that eſtimating the 
number of children under 7 years of age, at the uſual pro- 
portion, there cannot be fewer than 5000 ſouls in the pa- 
riſh, 

The following extract from the pariſh regiſter, for 6 
years preceding 1790, will give ſome idea of the propor- 
tion of the marriages, birtlis and deaths in the pariſh. 


Years. 
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Years. Baptiſms, Burials. | Marriages. 
Both parties 


E: 


of tl 

pariſhioners. One k 

1784 95 114 26 * yet 
1785 115 89 23 13 
1786 97 121 22 25 
1787 105 $$ 32 17 
1788 129 110 24 14 

1789 121 104 39 12 

662 626 166 97 


626 


Majority, * 36, of Baptiſms more than Buriali. 


There are 3 ſurgeons, 1 of whom is alſo a phyſician, 
and 3 writers in the town of Brechin, beſides a number 
of merchants, ſhopkeepers, weavers, bakers, ſmiths, 
wrights, and the other neceffary tradeſmen and mechanics. 


＋ E. S 3. 3 . 8 8 F 


Church, Burgh, Fuel, Cc. — The church is collegiate. 
The King is patron. There are 5 clergymen, 3 of them 
Diſſenters. The livings are widely different in value. 
In the time of Epiſcopacy, the Biſhop filled the firſt 
charge, —Brechin is a royal burgh, and one of five that 
ſends a repreſentative to Parliament. The election is 
veſted in the town-council. It has, a weekly market eve- 
ry Tueſday.— The fuel uſed is coals, wood and furze. 
Peats are alſo brought down from the Mearns. The coals 
coſt 8 s. per boll at Montroſe, ſometimes more, beſides the 
additional charges of carriage, &c. The duty on this ne- 
ceſſary article, after paſſing the Redhead, has been long 
and juſtly complained of, as an unequal and partial tax, 

which 


This majority would be conſiderably greater, if all the births in the 
pariſh were regiſtered ; but the children of Diſſenters are not entered in 
the records, and even of thoſe who attend the Eſtabliſhed Church, ſome 
neglect to regiſter their children's names. 
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which is ſeverely felt by the poor ; but although a redreſs 
of this grievance has been often talked of, nothing has as 
yet been done in the bulineſs. 


Bridge, Antiquities, & c.—The bridge of Brechin is ſup- 
poſed to be one of the moſt ancient ſtone bridges in Scot- 
land, but there is no tradition when, or by whom, it was 
built —The monument in the church-yard is one of the 
moſt remarkable pieces of antiquity, perhaps in Britain. 
It is a circular pillar, hollow within, cloſe by the ſleeple 
of the church, and conſiderably higher; and, as tradi- 
tion ſays, was built by the Pits. It is undoubtedly a 
piece of very ancient architecture. The ftair-caſe within 
it is much- decayed, and is now hardly paſſable, though, 
within theſe few years, one could have aſcended to the 
top of it without danger. The pillar is ſeen at a conſider- 
able diſtance from the E. and it is ſaid to bend like a wil- 
low in high winds, ſo as almoſt to touch the ſteeple. 


Commerce and Manufafures.—A conſiderable quantity 
of oats and bear is exported by Meflrs Gillies and Com- 
pany, and meal is ſometimes imported. Moſt of the mer- 
chants deal in the linen and yarn trade, of which great 
quantities are bought and ſold every market day, This 
trade gives employment to moſt of the women, in this and 
the adjoining pariſhes, who all ſpin on the two-handed 
wheel, and are well paid for their labour. There was alſo 
2 cotton manufacture, which was lately given up, but is 
expected to be reſumed” ſoon ; and there is a bleachfield, 
which gives employment to a number of people of both 
ſexes ; beſides ſtrong ale and porter breweries, which fur- 
niſh the town and neighbourhood with excellent liquor. 
The ſpirited exertions of Mr Colin Gillies have been of 
great benefit to the population and commerce of Brechin. 

' Character. 
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ont people, in general, are active and iu. 
duſtrious, honeſt in their dealings, and by no means ſuper. 
ſtitious; but cannot be ſaid to be altogether free from 
thoſe vices, which generally accompany an influx of 
wealth from trade and manufactures. They are alſo oc. 
caſionally infected with a ſpirit of litigation, and ſpend 
confiderable ſums at the law, often about mere trifles.— 
In public ſpirit, they are inferior to none. They are, in 
general, of the ordinary ſtature, from 5 feet, to 5 feet 9 or 
10 inches; ſome near 6 feet, and there 1s one man ſeveral 
inches above it. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations —The low grounds on both 
ſides of the river are occaſionally overflowed by great in- 
undations. The laſt memorable flood happened in the 
year 1774, when the whole bleachfield to the S. E. of the 
caſtle * was overflowed, and the people poſſeſſing the te- 
nements, which he along the E. fide of the river, were 
obliged to go up to the higheſt apartments of their houſes, 
the under ſtories being quite overflowed. There is an 
echo at the caſtle, and another at the cathedral. —There 
are neither Jews, Negroes, nor Roman Catholics in the 
pariſh, but ſome of thoſe ſturdy beggars, called gypſies, 
occaſionally viſit it. No perſon has been known to die 
for want. Indeed, there is work enough for all who are 
able and willing to wotk, and thoſe who are not able, are 
provided for.— There have, therefore, been few or no in- 
ſtances of emigration ; only a few left the pariſh, upon the 
failing of the cotton manufaftory.—None have been ba- 


niſhed for a conſiderable time paſt. There are very few 
uninhabited 


* The old manſion houſe on the fide of the river, belonging to Lord 
Panmure, who reſides in it, is commonly called the Caſtle of Brechin. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated in the midſt of a fine plantation of trees. 
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minhabited houſes, —The language uſually ſpoken is the 
common Scotch diale&, but moſt of the names of places 
xe derived from the Gaelic—An event often related by 
tradition, but now almoſt forgot, which occurred in the 
reign of the unfortunate Queen Mary, deſerves to be re- 
corded. On the 5th of July 1572, Sir Adam Gordon of 
Auchindown, who was of the Queen's party, and was be- 
 feging the caſtle of Glenbervie, hearing that a party of 
the King's friends were in Brechin, came upon them by 
ſurpriſe in the morning, and cut off the whole party.— 
Another battle was fought in this neighbourhood, between 
the Earls of Crawford and Huntly, on the 18th May 
1452, when the former was defeated, and the latter did 
King James II. very eſſential ſervice. This battle is call- 
ed The Battle of Brechin, though the ſpot, on which it was 
fought, is not in the pariſh, but a little to the N, E. of it, 
pn the road leading to the North Water Bridge. 
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NUMBER XXXV. 
PARISH or INVERCHAOLAIN, 


(COUNTY OF ARGYLE.) 


By the Rev. Mr Hud Mactavisn, Miniſter. 


Name, Situation and Extent. 


NvERCHAOLAIN is derived from the Gaelic language, 
znver, ſignifying fit for crop, or inner, (as it is ſome- 
times ſpelt), fit for tillage, and caolain, or caalambain, a 
ſmall water or rivulet. This etymology of Inverchaolain 
is very deſcriptive of the place, being a plain at the foot of 
a rivulet, fit for tillage or cultivation. It is ſituated in the 
diſtrit of Cowal*, and ſhire of Argyll. It is interſected by 
an arm of the ſea, called Lochſtre ven, which runs about 8 
, miles 


* It has been humorouſly obſerved, ſince flocks of /beep have expelled 
the droves of cows, which formerly were kept in this part of the country, 
that the diſtrict ſhould be called Sheep-all, inſtead of Cow-a/l; but the 
word Cowal is derived from the Gaelic, and not from the Engliſh. 
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miles into the country, the two fides of which, with the 
channel that divides the iſland of Bute from this part of 
Cowal, preſent a ſea-coaſt in this pariſh of above 3 miles. 


Lake, Fiſh, Surface and Soil. — Lochſtreven abounds 
with fiſh, viz. haddocks, whitings, ſmall cod, flounders, 
ſeath, and ſalmon ; and in ſome ſeaſons there have been re- 
markable captures of herrings. In the years 1789 and 
1790, the herrings caught in Lochſtreven, might be valued 
at L. zoco Sterling. The ſurface of this pariſh is for the 
moſt part rugged ; a ridge of mountains riſes with a ſteep a- 
ſcent all along from the coaſt. In ſome places, there are 
ſmall flat fields nigh the ſhore, bat for the moſt part the a- 
ſcent from the ſea is immediate; and about half a mile a- 
bove its level, the ſoil is thin and ſandy, more calculated 
for grazing than tillage. All the mountains, ſome years 
ago, were covered with heath, but many of them now, by 
being paſtured with ſheep, are moſtly green, and it 3s 
likely, (from the rapid change that has already taken place, 
in the appearance and value of theſe mountains, in this and 
the neighbouring pariſhes), that the heath will ſoon be en- 
tirely extirpated, and the value of the ground by that 
means confiderably increaſed.—It may be proper here to 
add, that the extirpation of heath, and the production of 
graſs in its room, very much depends on a proper ſyſtem 
of burning the heath, which ſhould always be done in the 
month of March or April; and if the ground burnt, is 
kept free from' cattle, for 18 months afterwards, the im- 
provement is very great indeed, many new graffes ſpring- 
ing up, from the enriching quality of the aſhes of the 
heath, which were never known before. Burt, if the land 
in too ſoon paſtured on, the graſſes are weak and tender, 
and the ſheep or cattle pull them up root and all, n 
the paſture is very materially, injured. 
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Agriculture, Sbeep graging. Cc Though the lands in this 
pariſh are better calculated for paſture than tillage, yet the 
few fields along the ſea coaſt, might be turned to much 
better account. The people, however, are ſo prejudiced 
in favour of the ancient mode of farming, that they can 
hardly be perſuaded to adopt any other; ſo that the fame 
bad huſbandry, that prevailed in this country 40 years ago, 
fill obtains. Inſtead of a rotation of crops, ſuited to the 
ſoil, they have, for the moſt part, a ſucceſſion of the ſame 
crop for two or three years. The crops, principally raiſed, 
are oats, bear and potatoes. After the firſt break they ge- 
nerally ſow bear, then two crop» of oats ſucceſſively. 
Sea weed is uſed as manure for oats, and, where the land 
has reſted for two or three years, produces good crops, 
The ground is manured for bear and potatoes, with the 
dung of their black cattle, houſed in winter; and though 
there is limeſtone in the pariſh, the oppreſſive duty upon 
coals, and the diſtance of every other fuel, make the ex- 
pence of burning lime ſo enormous, that the people cannot 
afford to lay it on their land.-— The only perſon in this pa- 
riſh, who has paid particular attention to farming, is James 
Lamont, Eſq; of Knockdow, a gentleman of conſidera- 
ble landed property; who, under many diſadvantages of 
climate and ſoil, raiſes green crops, equal to any in the 

welt of Scotland, He manures his ground ſtrongly, ſome- 
times with lime, and at other times with a mixture of 
lime and earth, as it ſuits his land. His returns of bear 

are from 8 to 10 bolls an acre; and of oats from 6 to 8. He 
has practiſed, with ſdcceſs, what was never known before 
in this country, however frequent in the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland. the plan of feeding ſheep on turnips iu «ae 
fields. In this manner, the ſheep are fattened with little 
trouble, the land manured, and the neceſſity of ſummer 


fallow n — in his immediate neigh- 
* | bourhood, 


* 
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bourhood, are ſo ſenfible of his ſuperior mode of cultiva- 
tion, that they have, (with great advantage to themſelves), 
adopted it on a ſmall ſcale; and it is hoped, in due time, 
his example will have more general influence over all this 
country.— There are 40 ploughs in the pariſh, Some 
plow with 2, ſome with 3, and ſome with 4 horſes. The 
average produce of oats, on ground cultivated on the old 
plan, is from g to 4 bolls per acre ; of bear from 4 to 5.— 
The prices of all our productions, are regulated by the 
Greenock market. The produce in grain being ſhort of 
the conſumption, an annual importation, of about 400 bolls 
of oat-meal, is neceſſary. Some poultry, butter and cheeſe 


are exported, | 


Sbeep. Our mountains, which were of old paſtured 
with black cattle and horles, are now covered with ſheep, 
which has not only made a pleaſant change on the ſurface, 
but has alſo encreaſed the rents conſiderably, and enables 
the graziers to live better, and make money. There may 
be about 14,000 ſheep in the pariſh ; rhe Crawford muir 
black-faced ſheep, are the kind that are thought to ſuit 
beſt ; but many of the graziers here, are liberal minded 


proving their breed of ſheep. Some of the Cheviot, or 
long-faced white ſheep, have lately been brought to this 
pariſh. Some of them are paſtured in our mountains, and 
others on our low ground. Thoſe on the mountains ſeem 
to thrive equally well with thoſe in the low lands, which 
5 2 proof of their hardineſs and fitneſs for the climate. 
The prices of ſheep and wool have encreaſed of late; 
three-year-old wedders are fold at from 10 8. to 14 8.; 
ewes, (commonly called old or draught ewes), from 68. 
to8s.; lambs, from 3s. to 5 s.; wool laid with tar, from 
5% to G3. a ſtone, (Trone weight, 24 Engliſh ounces * 
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the pound); white, from 7s. to 8s. The Society for ex. 
tending Fiſheries and Improvements, have been the meant 
of improving the ſheep of this country conſiderably, by 
the premiums, which they have been in the uſe of giving, 
of L. 14 Sterling, to the perſon who grazed the three beſt 
parcels of tups, 6 to each parcel.— This has raiſed an e- 
mulation among the graziers ; and as the flock of the per. 
fon, who gets the premiums, is eſteemed the beſt, he con- 
ſequently obtains a higher price for his ſheep, in addition 
to his premium. The judges, appointed to determine the 
qualities of the tups, preſented for a competition, are at a 
loſs, whether to give it in favour of thoſe whoſe wool is 
of the beſt quality, or in favour of the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
made rams, not knowing which of theſe points the Society 
have principally in view; but they generally determine, 
in favour of thoſe of the greateſt ſtrength and beauty, in 
preference to thoſe who have a greater quantity of wool, 
or of ſaperiority in quality, but an inferior ſhape or carcaſe. 
Befides the braxy, (a diſeaſe common to ſheep of the firſt 
year, or hogs, as they are commonly called), by which 
nearly a fourth are cut off, there is another diſeaſe fatal 
to ſheep of all ages, during the ſummer months, called the 
fturdy, or dizzineſs in the head. The ſymptoms of this diſ- 
eaſe are watery tumours in the fore or back part of the 
head; and the only cure, that has been tried, is cutting a- 
way theſe tumours, by which ſometimes the animal's life 
| is preſerved; though many die immediately after the o- 
peration is performed. The cauſe of this diſeaſe has never 
been aſcertained, nor any preventative diſcovered. 
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| Black Cattle and Horſtu.— The rage for ſheep ſtocks has 
baniſhed the practice of rearing many black cattle ; though 
ſome judicious farmers think, a few on the hills, in ſum- 
mer, along with the ſheep, would paſture on thoſe e 
6 Whien, 
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which the ſheep do not like, and which are otherwiſe en- 
tirely loſt. There may be about 400 cattle in the pa- 
in, and 149 horſes. Aged black cattle are ſold at from 
L. 4 to L. 5 Sterling; horſes, from L. 10 to L. 12. 


Antiguities.— At the S. E. extremity of this pariſh, upon 
a farm called Ar dein, there ſtands an artificial hill, on which 
the ancient judges of the country held their courts, and ad- 
miniſtered juſtice. On a dry heath, near the ſhore of rhe 
fame farm, and alſo at Achavuillin in that neighbourhood, 
there are many veſtiges of graves, ſome marked by cairns 
of ſtones, others by a ſingle ſtone at each grave. A few of 
them were opened, and found to contain human bones.—It 
s probable, that all theſe, either buried under the cairns, or 
whoſe graves are marked, by the more ſimple monument of 
z fingle ſtone at each grave, were men either of rank and fi- 
gure, or who bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their warlike 
exploits; and that theſe monuments were meant to point out, 
that the bodies of people of eminence were depoſited under 
them. —A bout the year 1226, Olave, King of the Iſles, in- 
vaded Bute, and having beſieged the caſtle of Rotheſay, he 
took it, with the loſs of nearly zoo of his men. Four of 
his ſhips were driven from cheir anchors by # ftorm, and all 
the people on board periſhed. It is ſuppoſed, that the graves 
along the Ardein and Achavuillin coaft, (being oppoſite 
to the bay of Rotheſay), are the dormitories of thoſe dead bo- 
dies, who were driven upon that ſhore, after the loſs of 
their ſhips. By tradition we are told, that Ardein was 
the ſcene of a very bloody conflict, which took place be- 
tween the people of that neighbourhood, and a party of 
young courtiers, who attended the palace of Robert III. at 
Rotheſay. The gallant courtiers, coming on a hunting ex- 
eurſion to this part of the country, were ſo enamoured with 
the charms of the young women they met with, that they 
withed 
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wiſhed to become rather too familiar with them. This rouſed 
the reſentment of their lovers, who, afſembling all the 
males of the diſtri, drove theſe intruders to the ſhore; 
where, an engagement taking place, many of them attoned 
for their gallantry with their blood *. 


Climate and Diſeaſes. —Being ſurrounded with hills, whoſs 
tops intercept the clouds, we have great and frequent falk 
of rain. This, and not ſowing our oats, before the middle 
of April, make the harveſt late, and our crops are, conſe. 
quently, much hurt by the equinoctial rains and winds. 
Though the air is rather moiſt, there are many inſtances of 
longevity ; there are two men now living, in the pariſh, a- 
bove 90 years of age. A man died lately that was ſaid to 
be 100, and there are ſeveral between yo and 80. The 
people are, in general, healthy, living moſtly near the ſea; 
thoſe fartheſt from it, not being above three miles diſtant. 

The 


At the mouth of Lochridden, there is 6 ſmall iſland called E Alan 
heirrig the property of Mr ampbell of South-Hall, (who is the principal 
Jandholder in this pariſh), memorable in the annals of laſt century. In 
the year 1685, the unfortunate Archibald Earl of Argyll, having, in con- 
cert with the Duke of Monmouth attempted an invaſion of the kingdom, 
brought with him three frigates, and a conſiderable quantity of arms and 
ammunition. He landed at Dunſtaffnage, on the N. W. coaſt of Argyll- 
ſhire ; and having collected an army of about 3000 men, he ordered his 
ſhips from Dunſtaffnage to Eallangheirrig, which he cauſed fortify in the 
beſt manner he could; there he depoſited his ſpare arms and ammunition, 
under protection of his ſhips, and a garriſon of 189 men. But ſoon aſter, 
three ſhips of war and ſome frigates arrived in the frith of Clyde, and pro- 
ceeded towards Eallangheirrig, to whom the Earl's frigates and garriſon 
immediately ſurrendered. In the caſtle of Eallangheirrig were found 5000 
ſand of arms, $500 barrels of gunpowder, ſeveral cannon. and other im- 
plements of war. The captains of the frigates, after removing theſe 
ſtores, blew up the caſtle, which put an end to any farther hoſtile opera- 
tions, on the part of that unfortunate nobleman, who. with his party, 
found means to eſcape ; but he was ſoon afterwards taken, and met wir 
u fate he little merited from his country. 
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The only epidemical diſeaſes, by which we are infeſted, 
me fevers, (which cut off many); the ſmall pox, in the 
war way, and the meaſles, which prove fatal to num- 
bers of children.—Inoculation for the ſmall pox, though 
ot univerſal, is becoming more general among the lower 
dhſes of people. The few, that die of inoculation, in com- 
ariſon with thoſe by the natural infection, has, in ſome 
meaſure, reconciled them to a 10 15 which they *. 
deld in pre ably 


Church, Fon * Scbook—The Earl of Bute. is FRG 
The: ſtipend is moſtly paid in victual, and may amount, 
ncluding the glebe, (communibus annis ), to L. 110 Ster- 
ing, yearly. The inhabitants are of the Eftabhſhed' 
Church, excepting two Seceders. The manſe was built 
n the year 1736, with offices of ſtone and lime, and 
lated in the 1791; and the church in the year 1745. The 
manſe is in very good repair, and the church is in as 
good order, as moſt country churches. The poor arc ſup- 
ported by the collections at the church upon Sundays; the 
ntereſt of a fund ſaved out of former collections; the dues 
of marriages and chriſtenings, and fines exacted from delin- 
quents, There is an eſtabliſhed ſchoolmaſter, with a ſalary 
of L. 7 Sterling, befides a ſmall allowance, as precentor and 
ſeſſion· elerk. He profeſſes teaching of Engliſh, Arithmetic, 
ad Book-keeping. The number, who attend him, are a- 
bout 12 in ſummer, and 20 in winter. In the ſummer 
months, many of them are employed in herding, as ſome 
of their parents cannot afford to hire people ; beſides, if 
ber children can read Engliſh, write, and underſtand a lit- 


tle. of arithmetic, ey er 
cated. 
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Farmer Society, which, it is hoped, will in time FOR 
the neceſlity of making any proviſion for the poor. E. 
very member, at his admiſſion, has the option either to 
pay L. 1, 18. Sterling, and be exempted from any future 
payment, or 65, at entry, and 18. yearly. This money 
is lent upon proper ſecurity ;. and when it amounts to 
L. 100 Sterling, the intereſt is to be applied to the relief 
of the indigent, and the widows and children of the mem. 
bers; and, if there are none of this deſcription, to any o- 
ther neceſſitous perſons in the pariſhes in which the mem- 
bers refide. The office-bearers and managers are appoint- 
ed yearly, to take charge of the buſineſs. This ſociety it 
only as yet in its infancy, but many of the gentlemen of 
the country, ſenſible of its being founded upon good prin- 
ciples, have joined them; and, it is hoped, it will ſoon be 
put upon ſuch a footing, as to afford an ample proviſion 
for the poor, and preclude the neceſſity of poor's rates, 
which have been much and juſtly area of, as preju- 
dicial to den and virtue. | 


S S. S 2 & 8. 4 S = 


Population. The return made to Dr Webſter of the 
population of this pariſh, in the year 1955, was 944 ſouls, 
From the regiſter of baptiſms, of that and later dates; 
there is evidently a conſiderable decreaſe. This has been 
owing to a practice, that has become general for ſome 
years paſt, of letting large tracts of ground, to one or two 
individuals for ſheep-grazing, which were formerly occu- 
pied by 8 or 10 different tenants. - The. landholders found 
it their advantage to let their lands in this manner, as one 
or two people, who had money to ſtock the land with 
ſheep, and underſtood how to manage them, could afford 
to pay a higher rent, than many of the former poſſefſors, 
who neither underſtood grazing nor tillage, and could 


Wn by. their poor paſte . gain a miſerable 
| ſubſiſtence, 
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ſubſiſtence for themſelves and families. Happily for them, 
they were moſtly removed to the neighbouring towns, 
where they found ſufficient employment, and where many 
of their children, by the advantages of education, (which 
they could not enjoy in their own country), have raiſed 
themſelves to independence, become uſeful members of the 
community, and a ſupport and comfort to their parents in 
their old age. The number of families, at preſent, is 83, 
of ſouls, 504. The annual average of marriages is 4, and 
of births, 12. There is no regiſter of burials Kept. 


Proprietors and Rent.—Seven heritors have property in 
this pariſh, one of whom, (Mr Campbell of South-hall), 
has nearly the one half. Not influenced by the general 
ate for diſſipation and extravagance, ſo prevalent among 
moſt young men of fortune, he paſſes the greateſt part of 
tis time upon his own eſtate, ornamenting his delightful 
place of refidence, which commands a beautiful proſpe& of 
the Frith of Clyde, ifland of Bute, and village of Largs, 
with that much admired place belonging to Lord Glaſ- 
gow, called Kelburn. He, and Mr Lamont of Knock- 
dow, are the only refiding heritors. The valued rent of 
the pariſh is L. 204: 8: 5 Sterling, and che real rent muy 
be about L. 1 500 Sterling, 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. — Natural woods, ſuch as oak, 
ah, hazle, birch, &c. are a conſiderable article of ſale. They 
xe cut down at 20 years old. The only planting is about 

Mr Campbell of 'South-hall's manſion houſe, and Mr La- 
mont of Knockdow's. There are grouſe in the hills, and 
black cocks in the woods, a few partridges in the low 
grounds, and plenty of hares. The manners of the peo- 
ple, dreſs, prices of labour, and language, are the ſame 
with thoſe of the neighbouring pariſhes, which have been 
already communicated: to the public. | 
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PARISH or DUNBAR, 
m 
(counTY oF HADDINGTON.) - 
| | 0 
9 bo 
By the Rev. Mr Gonk Bruce. . 
| ul 
2 Fo E 8 21 _ gc 
fo 
* to 
Name, Situation, Surface and Proſpect. ſo 
| | of 
1 HE pariſh takes its name from the town; and the « 

name of the town, Dunbar, or Barodunum accord- 
ing to Buchanan, is probably derived from ſome eminent 

hero of antiquity of the name of Bar, whoſe place of ref. * 
dence it was.—lt is fituated in the county of Haddington, de 
in the provincial Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, and is ir 
the ſeat of the preſbytery of Dunbar. It is about 9 miles 7 
in length along the coaſt, from E. to W. and, at a medi- th 
um, nearly 2 miles in breadth.—The face of the country fa 
is pleaſant, riſing gradually and moderately, for the moſt T 
part, from a low coaſt. It forms a very agreeable land- 7 
ſcape, the back ground of which, in every direction, ex | 
hibits a variety of ſtriking objects. Eaſtward is St Ebb' ch 
Head, with a bold and high coaſt to the S. the riſing 4 


hills on the Kirts of Lammermuir, and the *. 1 
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of Whittingham ;—weſtward, are Dumbender Law, Garle- 
ton Hills, and North-Berwick Law; and on the N. the 
Baſs, the Iſle of May, the Frith of Forth, the coaſt of Fife, 
and the lofty mountains of Angus. 


Soil. — The ſoil is rich, and the pariſh of Dunbar is per- 
haps the moſt fertile ſpot in Eaſt Lothian, which is the 
moſt fruitful province in North Britain. It is partly a 
rich loam, partly clay, and partly a light mould. It is 
well cultivated, and produces great crops, chiefly wheat, 
barley and beans, but little oats, and leſs rye. Rich crops 
of broad clover and rye-graſs are raiſed, and the land an- 
ſwers well for turnips and potatoes. Sea-ware is much 
uſed for manure, and with good ſucceſs. Limeſtone is 
got in the E. end of the pariſh, and there are draw kilns 
for burning lime, which is uſed by the farmers, and fold 
to thoſe in the neighbourhood. The fields are incloſed, 
ſome with ſtone. walls, ſome with thorn hedges ; and ſome 
of them are ſtill open. The greater part of the land is 
dry, and the ſeaſons are my 


Rent, Proprietors, 9c —The land is, in general, high 
rented, The burgh acres give from L. 4 Sterling to a- 
bove five guineas the Engliſh acre, and conſiderable farms 
from 30s. to two guineas, The land is divided among 
7 great heritors, (of whom z reſide in the pariſh,) and about 
the ſame number of very ſmall ones. There are 30 great 
farmers, who pay of rent from L. 60 to L. 600 Sterling. 
They are generally opulent and reſpectable. There are 
7 or 8 ſmall ones. There is one grazier, who deak to a 
canfiderable extent, in breeding and feeding for the but- 
cher market. A good many cattle are ſtall-fed, and ſheep 
we fattened with turnips. The valued rent of the pariſh 
8 L. 16,953 Scotch, and the real Tent about L. 8000 Ster- 

ling, 
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ling. The Duke of Roxburgh has a ſmall houſe at Broz: 
mouth, pleaſantly ſituated. Sir Peter Warrander has 
Lochend. Nineware belongs to Mr Hamilton of Bangour, 
and Belton to Mr Hay. Mr Anderſon has'a ſmall houſe 
beautifully ſituated at Winterfield, from the ſummer houſe 
of which there is a delightful proſpect, very extenſive, 
and much diverſified. The Earl of Lauderdale has built 
a very elegant houſe at the W. end of Dunbar. 


Villages, Rivers, Mills, &c.— There are five villages in 
the pariſh, via. Belhaven, within the royalty, Weſt Barns, 
Hedderwick, Eaſt Barns, and Pinkerton. —There are two 
rivers ; both have their ſource in Lammermuir hills. The 
largeſt of theſe is the Tyne, which, after a pretty long 
courſe, empties itſelf into the Frith of Forth at Tyn- 
inghame. There the tide flows about two-miles, and has de- 
{troyed on both fides of the river ſeveral acres of good land, 
which Dutch ſkill and induſtry would have preſerved. 
The other river is the Biel, which runs by Whittinghame, 
the Bield, Belton, and Weſt Barns, and empties itſelf into 
the Frith at Bielmouth. On this river, at the village of 
Weſt Barns, a cotton and flax mill is juſt now begun to be e- 
rected, from which we have great expectations. The cot- 
ton manufacture is at preſent one of the moſt flonriſhing 
and uſeful branches of commerce in Britain. It employs a 
number of hands, and eſpecially young people. This mill 
is a new thing in this county, and, if it ſucceeds, will be a 
great bleſſing to this corner. It is generally eſteemed a pa- 
triotic attempt, and has the good wiſhes of every perſon of 
public ſpirit —At Weſt Barns, there are flour mills of the 
beſt ſort, where a conſiderable quantity of wheat and bar- 
ley is manufactured. There are three other corn mills in 
the pariſh. To theſe mills, the town and ſome eſtates in 
the * are thirled; a wretched piece of police! 
. Thirlag: 
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Thirlage to a mill, and all kinds of feudal ſervitude to the 
landlord, are extremely inconvenient to the farmer, and ho- 
file to all improvements. Indeed, theſe Gothic cuſtoms 
ae juſtly falling into difuſe among the ſenſible part of the 


Population,—By an accurate ſurvey, in the preſent year, 
(1792), it appears, that there are 3700 inhabitants in the 
pariſh, of all ages. The return to Dr Webſter, in 175 5, a- 
mounting only to 3281, there is conſequently an increaſe of 
419 fouls. The following is an abſtra& from the ſeſſion re- 
giſter, of births, marriages, and burials for the laſt 10 years: 


Births. Marriages. Eurials, 
1782 _— | 29 88 4 
1783 77 32 39 
1784 97 26 42 
1785 98 22 43 
1786 68 19 43 
1787 81 21 42 
1755 79 1 32 
1959 80 21 32 
1790 W 23 64 
3797. 79 27 57 


This account is pretty accurate, in reſpect of marriages 
and burials, but is conſiderably deficient in regard to births, 
as many neglect to get the names of their children entered 
in the public regiſter. If any regulation could be made to 
ſupply this defect, and to enable the ſeſſion-clerk to keep 
the pariſh regiſter exact, and to oblige him to give in annu- 
ally to ſome public office, a true liſt, figned alſo by the mi- 
niſter, of all the births, marriages, and burials, which have 
happened in the pariſh for that year; it would aſcertain 
the population of every particular pariſh, as well as of 
Scotland in general; and might anſwer many valuable na- 
tional purpoſes. 

Burgh. 
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_ Burgh, —Dunbar is a royal burgh, erected by a charter 


from King David II. about the middle of the 14th century, 
It is centrically ſituated between Edinburgh and Berwick 
upon Tweed, being 27 miles diſtant from each. It ſtands 
on a moderate eminence, and a dry bottom. The princi. 
pal ſtreet is broad and well aired, and the houſes are much 
improved of late, and make a very genteel appearance, 
There are in the town, two large inns for the accommoda. 
tion of travellers. At ſome diſtance, among the rocks, 
there is a retired place for ſea-bathing, with a room to un- 
dreſs. The town is remarkably healthy, as is the pariſh 
in general. There are many inſtances of longevity, of per- 
ſons who have arrived to the age of 80 or go years, and 
upwards. It is expoſed to cold and ſharp winds, from the 
eaſt and north, chiefly in ſpring. The town of Dunbar 
is ſupplied with plenty of good ſoft water, conveyed in 
leaden pipes from the diſtance of above two miles. This 
was done in 1766, at a conſiderable expence ; and the me- 
rit of this great benefit is due to the public ſpirit of the ma- 
giſtrates, who were then in office, and in which they were 
aſſiſted by the liberal contributions of the inhabitants On 
that occaſion the ſtreets were new paved. In 1758, a piece 
of ground was allotted for a waſhing green, and incloſed 
with a hedge, and a drying houſe erected on it.—The go- 
vernment of Dunbar is by a Provoſt, three Bailies, a Trea- 
ſurer, and 15 Councillors. The revenue, amounts to about 
L. 500 Sterling a-year. Dunbar, with Haddington, North 
Berwick, Jedburgh, and Lauder, ſend one member to Par- 
liament. The uſual unhappy effects of borough-jobbing 
at elections, are, intemperance, political enmity, and neglect 
of buſineſs. Though Dunbar has not been quite exempted 
from theſe evils, it has ſuffered as little, in this reſpect, per- 
haps, 
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haps, as any royal burgh in Scotland. If our members for 
burghs would exert themſelves to advance, not only the 
publie good of the nation, but alſo ſome material concern 
of the towns, which they repreſent, they would found an 
intereſt on real merit, which would be more ſolid, as well as 
more honourable, than that which is founded on election 
dinners, expenfive entertainments, and drunkenneſs. -Theſe 


ſerve only to debauch the morals of the inhabitants, and to 
hurt the families of thoſe very perſons, whoſe friendſhip they 


wiſh to ſecure. There are in Dunbar, no fewer than 46 
licenſed alehouſes, where low-priced ſpirits are retailed, and, 
where the execrable cuſtom of dram-drinking is practiſed. 


This we may juſtly pronounce to be the bane” of all good, 


and the ſource of all ill ; the ruin of health and morals, 
and of all domeſtic duty and comfort ; the reproech of man, 
and the diſgrace of woman, 


Harbour and Shipping. — The harbour was originally at 
Belhaven. The eaſt pier of the preſent harbour was be- 
gun in the time of Cromwell's protectorſhip, to the expence 
of which Oliver granted L. 300, as appears by a letter of 
General Monk from Dalkeith. For a long time after that 
period, the harbour continued very imperfect, capable of 
containing only a few ſmall veſſels. Early in the preſent 
century, it was enlarged and deepened, by digging into the 
ſolid rock, 8 feet deep at an average; and at the ſame 
time very commodious quays were built. This was a 
work of incredible labour and expence, and reflects no 
{mall honour on thoſe who had the management of public 
affairs at that time. In reality it was the moſt capital im- 
provement of the place, and the very making of the town 
and its trade. The harbour, though very ſafe, is ſtill but 
mall, and of difficult acceſs, There was lately a new 

| | | pier 
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pier built on the rock, that forms the weſt fide of the en- 
try, to the expence of which the Convention of Royal 
Burghs gave L.600 Sterling. The harbour is defended by 
a battery mounting twelve guns, 9, 12, and 18 pounders. 
Very lately 2 large and convenient dry dock was built. 


The following is a lift of the ſhipping, belonging to Dun 
_ with the tonnage, and number of lailors: 
Ships. Tons. Men, 


8 ” ws Zz employed i in the coaſting trade, 
bod 1097 67—in foreign trade, 
2 | | 1695 in the-whale-fiſhing trade. 
* pm—_ 2 1— — m—— 
h as. . 2180 152 


| ""Fiſberies There are 12 fiſhing boats for white fiſh and 
lobſters, which employ about 40 men. There is a cuſtom- 
houſe, in which there are a collector and comptroller, a land 
ſurveyor, a tide ſurveyor, 4 tide-waiters, and a cuſtom, 
houſe boat, with 7 men belonging to it. The ſhips belong- 
ing to the Eaſt Lothian and Merſe fiſhing Company, are 


ſtationed at Dunbar. They were once 5 in number, but 


are now reduced to 2. This Company was eſtabliſhed in 
1752, and has continued with various ſucceſs. It is the 
oldeſt of the kind in Britain, and, upon the whole, has 
been the moſt ſucceſsful, —The herring fiſhery was former- 
ly more conſiderable and regular. It is of great benefit to 
the town, and to all the country round ; but, for ſeveral 
years paſt, it has become very precarious and uncertain. 


moſt conſiderable branch. It is ſold, chiefly. by ſamples, 
in the weekly market, which. is held every Thurſday. 


|  Subjoined 
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gubjoined is a liſt of grain, &c. exported in the year 
1791, and ſhipped at Dunbar : 


; Brought over 33761 
Wheat, 25682 Oat- meal, — 862 


Flour, - - 5x54 — Barley-meal, 71 
Barley, - 1814 Beans, - 940 
Malt, 29994 Peaſe, - 162 
Oats, - 419 


Total 10,3514 
Carry over 8316; | 


Split peaſe and beans, 23 tons; hulled barley 118 tons. 
About 8000 bolls of barley are malted yearly. Dunbar 
malt is famous for its quali: y, being remarkably well made. 
Above 6000 tons of coals, are landed annually at Dunbar. 
The price of coals is between 5s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
per boll, which weighs 114 cwt.—There is a very fine 
ropery at Dunbar, where there are employed from 20 to 
zo men; and another new one at Weſt Barns. The cord- 
age manufactured is above 100 tons annually.—Kelp, in a 
ſmall quantity, is made on the coaſt.— Soap and ftarch are 
manufactured in the town and neighbourhoad. 


Church. The fabric of the church is very old, and the 
form of it is very bad for an auditory. It is built exactly 
in the form of a croſs. The body of it is 100 feet long, 
and it is only 24 feet wide within the walls. It was found- 
ed anno 1392, by. George Earl of March, for a Dean, an 
Archprieſt, and 8 Prebendaries. Theſe were named from 
their ſeveral reſpective prebends, or benefices ; vis. Dun- 
bar, Pinkerton, Belton, Spat, Pitcox, Linton, Dunſe, and 
Chirnfide. The patronage fell to the Crown, by the for- 
leiture of the Earl of March. The Duke of Roxburgh is 
Vox. V. | 3P the 
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the preſent patron, and is titular of the tithes, which are 
very conſiderable in this pariſh. —The church, till lately, 
was, in the inſide eſpecially, one of the worſt, and moſt in- 
convenient, perhaps in Scotland. The floor was ſunk be. 
low the ground without, which made it always damp and 
cold. It was repaired by the heritors in 1779, floored 
with deal, and ceiled in the roof. A part of the long bo- 
dy was cut off, by a partition, as uſeleſs, and it was regu- 
larly ſeated; ſo that it now looks clean and neat, the 
quire only remaining unaltered. —There were two mona- 
ſteries in the pariſh, both founded by Patrick Earl of 
March : One of Red Friars, in 1218, the other of White Fri- 
ars, in 1263.— The living at preſent conſiſts of 23 bolls 
wheat, 65 bolls barley, 23 bolls oats, and 7 bolls peaſe, 
with L. 34 Sterling. A decreet of mere locality, without 
any augmentation, was obtained in abſence of the miniſter 
in the year 1767. There is a very good manſe, which 
was built in 1776. The glebe confiſts of 5 Engliſh acres, 
There is no graſs.—There are two Seceding Societies in the 
pariſh ; a Burgher meeting in Dunbar, and an Antiburgher 
one in Eaſt Barns. Their congregations are made up of 2 
collection of people from all the 2 in the neighbour- 
hood. 
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Schools. — There are 3 ſchools in Dunbar, a grammar 
ſchool, a mathematical and an Engliſh one. The maſters 
of theſe ſchools have each a houſe and genteel falary. 
They are choſen and paid by the town. This pariſh 
never had a parochial ſchool till 1790, when one wa 
ſettled by the heritors, (with a ſalary of L.8 :6:9 
Sterling,) at Weſt Barns, where it was much wanted, 
to accommodate the inhabitants of the weſt end of the 
pariſh, which is populous; containing about 800 inhabi- 
tants. There is a private ſchool in Eaſt Barns witd 
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alary, being the intereſt of L. 100 Sterling, mortified 
ſor that purpoſe by Mr William Hume, late farmer in 
that village. To this ſchoolmaſter the family of Spot 
gives a houſe and garden gratis. The importance of a 
parochial ſchool ſeems not ſufficiently | attended to. The 
moral principles, and future uſefulneſs, of the lower claſs of 
people, depend very much upon their early education. This 
was the ſenſe of the Legiſlature, when the law eſtabliſhed 
z ſchool, with a legal ſalary, in every pariſh in Scotland. 
Notwithſtanding which, it is but too evident, that the ſchool- 
maſter, however valuable a member of ſociety he may be, 
is often neglected, and ill uſed. How diſhonourable to 
grudge and withhold from ſo uſeful an officer, the ſmall 
pittance which the law has aſſigned, as the wages of ſevere 
labour and attendance ! How unjuſt, when it is conſidered, 
that the ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is no part of the heritor's 
property; for when an eſtate is purchaſed, that ſalary is 
deducted from the rental. The heritor, in that caſe, is only 
2 truſtee, and when he refuſes or declines to pay his 
proportion, he keeps money in his pocket, which does 
not in fact belong to him, but to another. | | 


Poor. — The number of poor is very great, as is the caſe 
in all country towns, eſpecially ſuch as are ſea- ports. The 
frequent misfortunes, happening to ſeafaring people, often 
throw whole families of helpleſs children on the charitable 
funds. This indeed affords an opportunity of ſhowing 
Chriſtian benevolence, and the true Chriſtian will readily 
embrace all ſuch opportunities. To rear up orphans, deſti- 
tute of friends, and to make them uſeful members of ſoci- 
ety,—to feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, to ſupport 
the aged, and relieve the diſtreſſes of the widow, will gra- 
ty the . of bhumanity, * at the fame time, ful- 

| fil 
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fil the duties of that religion which we all profeſs. The 
proviſion for the poor is an annual aſſeſſment, by the he. 
ritors, according to their valued rents, in a joint meeting 
with the miniſter and elders.— The town pays a fixth part 
of this aſſeſſment ; the remainder is paid, one half by the 
heritors, and the other half by their tenants. To this are 
added, the weekly collections at the church, and the pro- 
fits ariſing from the mortcloths and a hearſe. There is 
alſo the intereſt of a ſmall mortification of L. 83: 6:8 
Sterling. All theſe ſums are intruſted to the miniſter and 
kirk- ſeſſion, as the fitteſt perſons to judge and proportion 
the ſupplies according to the neceſſities of the poor *. 


Antiquities —The venerable ruins of the caſtle of Dun- 
bar, are juſtly eſteemed a remarkable piece of antiquity. 
There 1s no hiſtory nor tradition to fix the date of this 
building, or to point out the perſon by whom it was ereQ- 
ed. Camden narrates, that Goſpatrich, Earl of Northum. 
berland, retiring into Scotland from the Norman Con- 
queſt, was honoured by Malcolm Canmore with the caſtle 
of Dunbar, and earldom of March, and that his poſterity 
afterwards took the firname of Dunbar. King Edward II. 
of England, eſcaped to this caſtle, (then in the hands of 
the Engliſh), after the battle of Bannockburn, and thence 
Hed to Berwick in a fiſherman's boat. It has been large, 
and built on ſeveral rocks, within the ſea-mark. It was 
exceeding ſtrong, and before the uſe of artillery, quite im- 


pregnable. 


During the ſcarcity in the years 1782 and 1783, a conſiderable ſum 
was ſubſcribed by the inhabitants for the relief of the poor in the town, 
with which a quantity of oat meal was bought, and ſold out at the te- 
duced price of 1 s. the peck, when the current price was ſometimes 2 + 
6d. The country heritors ſupplied their poor, each in his own eſtate. 
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pregnable. In ſome old records, it is called Earl Patrick's 
Strong Houſe. It was always eſteemed a place of import- 
ance, and the key to Scotland on the S. E. border. Dun. 
bar was, for many years, during the cruel wars between 
the two nations, the ſcene of much a&ion and bloodſhed. 
The town was frequently ravaged and burnt. The caſtle was 
often beſieged, and ſometimes bravely defended ; particu- 
larly anno 1336, when under the government of a lady, 
called, Black Agnes of Dunbar, the wife of Patrick Earl 
of March, and the ſiſter of Randolph Earl of Murray. 
This manly heroine, in the abſence of her huſband, by her 
vigilance and military courage, forced Lord Montague to 
raiſe the ſiege, and leave the country. To this caſtle, Earl 
Bothwell fled, and left the unfortunate Queen Mary in the 
hands of the affociated Lords at Carberryhill. It was ta- 
ken afterwards from Bothwell's dependents, by the Earl 
of Murray, the Regent of Scotland, and demoliſhed, and 
the artillery was carried to Edinburgh, by order of the 
Parliament. 

Within the pariſh of Dunbar, lies a part of Down Hill, 
famous for the encampment of General Leſlie, with the 
Scotch army, before their defeat at the battle of Dunbar. 
This battle was-fought in the low grounds, E. from Brox- 
mouth. At Broxmouth, there is a mount of earth, which 


ſtill retains the name of Cromwe//'s Mount. At the church 
yard, there is an elegant monument, with a fine marble 


ſtatue, erected anno 1610, to the memory of George, the 
laſt Earl of Dunbar, and Lord High Treaſurer of Scotland. 
In the church yard, there are two grave-ſtones, marking 
out the burial place of two officers of the caſtle; they are 
nicely cut, with Latin inſcriptions in Saxon characters; 
the date of the one is MCCCL. and of the other MCCCLI. 


Miſcellaneous 
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Mzſcellaneous Obfervationt—Thete is but little wood, 
which makes the country look naked. The land is 
too valuable to admit of much planting. About == 
mouth there are ſome large and venerable old trees. On the 
Links of Weſt Barns, there is a ſmall young plantation, and a 
very fine ſituation for a houſe, The poſt road runs from 
E. to W. the whole length of the pariſh, and is kept 
in good repair. There are two toll bars, one at the Kirk 
Hill, eaſt from Dunbar, and the other on the weſt fide, at 
Belhaven. There are four bridges maintained by the coun- 
ty. The croſs roads are kept in good order by the ſtatute 
labour.—-The expence in dreſs, in furniture of the houſe, 
and in the table, is greatly increaſed from what was the 
mode half a century ago. This is indeed the caſe in general 
throughout every part of Scotland, in proportion to the pro- 
greſs of refinement and wealth, in the preſent advanced pe- 
riod of ſociety. The yearly wages of a man-ſervant in a 
family is-7 guineas, or 74 guineas, and a woman-ſervant 
gets 3 guineas; a day-labourer, 15s. a-day, and a woman 
for working in the fields, 6 d.; a gardener 1 8. 2d.; a ma- 
ſon or carpenter, 1 s. 8 d. In harveſt, the corn is cut down 
by day-labourers, and their wages vary according to cir- 
cumſtances, ſuch as the weather, the number of reaper 
in the market to be hired, &. There is a good butcher 
market in Dunbar; beef and mutton Bring 4 d. or 47 d. 
pork. and lamb in proportion. White fiſh are ſcarce and 
dear; ſalmon is brought from Berwick. A hen ſells for 18. 
a duck for 10 d.; a gooſe for 2 8. 6d. a turkey for 3s. 6d. 
o r 4s, ; eggs, from 5 d. to 7 d. a- dozen; a lobſter for 6 d. 
butter, 94 a· pound, cheeſe, 5 d.; potatoes and herrings fur- 
niſh a great part of the poor peoples ſubſiſtence. 

The grand and important queſtion, What can be done to 
butter the condition of the people ? remains to be anſwered. 
Improve 
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Improve the morals of the people, ſeems to be the beſt reply. 
Found their virtue on its true baſis, Religion. Not on meta- 
phyfical ſpeculation, but on the plain, capital, and univer- 
fally allowed principles of Religion. Improve the manners 
of the great : Let thoſe of diſtinguiſhed rank aſſume a public 
profeſſion of religion, and countenance it by their example. 
This would have a leading influence on the great body of 
the people. It would be a cheap and eaſy antidote againſt 
anarchy and diſorder. This ſeems to be the true ſecret of 
government, the beſt bulwark of the ſtate, as well as the ſureſt 
means to advance the happineſs of any particular diſtrict. 
Good morals are of more conſequence to individuals, as 
well as to a ſtate, than great wealth; nor ſhould the latter 
be coveted, unleſs it can be obtained without injury to the 
former, | 
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T cannot be expected, in a work of this kind, that a com. or 
plete hiſtory of this city ſhould be given. It is there- Rr 
fore only intended, to give a conciſe view of various par- ver 
ticulars, tending to illuſtrate its ancient and preſent ſtate ; bec 
referring thoſe, who wiſh to have a fuller account of its jet! 
riſe and progreſs, its public buildings, &c. to the hiſtories wh 
of it already publiſhed, by M*Ure and Gibſon. | on 
a twe 

Glaſgow is ſituated in the nether ward of Lanarkſhire In 


er Clydeſdale, on the banks of the river Clyde, which 
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nkes its rife about 50 miles nearer the head of the ſhire, 
Its latitude 55? 51 32 north, and its longitude 41 5 weſt 
from London. A. very accurate map of the city was pu- 
bliſhed ſome years ago, by Mr M*Arthur, and a map of 
the royalty, under the inſpection of the Magiſtrates, by the 
town's ſurveyor. It is propoſed to publiſh a map ot its 
avirons for 7 miles. —The tide flows, (at leaſt at ipring 
ides,) nearly about 4 miles above the city; but be Clyde, 
until of late years, was only navigable to Glaſgow by 
mall veſſels, and even theſe met with many obſtruciiong 
from the numerous ſhoals and ſand banks which were in 
it. This inconvenience was much felt by the inhabitants, 
and many propoſals were made to have it remedied, As 
far back as the reign of Queen Mary, it is reported, that 
many hundreds of the citizens of Glz{gow, in conjunction 
with the inhabitants of Renfrew and Dumbarton, under 
the inſpection of officers appointed by the Magiſtrates, 
lived for fix weeks, per vices, in tents and buts, about 13 
miles below Glaſgow, endeavouring to remove the obſtruc- 
tion of the river at Dumbuck Ford. Thcſe, or ſimilar ef- 
forts, however, had not the defired effect; and hence, af- 
ter ſeveral ſurveys, an act of Parliament was obtained in 
1759, in order to render it navigable for large veſlels, by 
means of locks. Many difficulties, however, having oc- 
curred, this ſcheme: was dropped, and another act was af- 
terwards obtained, for improving the navigation of the ri- 
ver, from Dumbuck Ford to Glaſgow, by deepening the 
bed of the river, and ſtraitening the channel by means of 
jetties on the fides of it; for defraying the expence of 
which, a tonnage duty of 8 d. a- ton on coals, and 1 8. a- ton 
on all goods and merchandize, that ſhould be carried be. 
tween Dumbuck Ford and the city, was allowed to be levied. 
In the year 1775, the work was ſo far finiſhed, that the depth 
Was increaſed ſo much, as to allow veſſels drawiug 6 feet 
Vor. V. 3Q water 
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1790, when the increaſe became ſtill more rapid. From 
that time to July 1791, they amounted to L. 2144, 16s, 


9 or 10 feet water, may be able to navigate to the city. 


erected into an Archbiſhoprick in 1484. The cathedral, 


two large towers, on one of which a ſpire was built, a- 
bout the year 1420, making the height 220 feet. The 


water to navigate to the city. By the ſtrength given toe 
the current of the river, by the jetties, and by the opera- 
tions ſince that time, veſſels drawing 7 feet 6 inches are 
now navigated to Glaſgow, and veſſels drawing g feet to 
Renfrew ferry. The money expended in theſe operations, 
with the intereſt thereon, amounts to upwards of L. 50, oco. 
The firſt tonnage dues, that were levied, (from iſt July 
I770 to itt July 1771), amounted to L. 1021: 5: 1, fince 
which they continued to increaſe gradually until July 


The next year they let for L. 2400, and this year (from 
July 1792 to July 1793), they are let for L. 3205. The 
debt on the river is now conſiderably reduced; and as the 
tounage is every year increaſing, it is hoped, that it will 
ſoon be altogether paid off. As it does not appear, that 
there are any rocks or great ſtones in the river, it is ex- 
pected, that, by a continuation of the operations of dragging, 
and erecting jetties and dikes, the bed of the river may be 
brought to a level, from Dunglaſs to the quay of Glaſgow; 
and that, in the courſe of a few years, veſſels drawing 


The Sce of Glaſgow is ſaid to have been founded about 
the year 560, by St Mungo, or Kentigern, and afterwards 


though by no means the moſt elegant or magnificent in 
Scotland, is ſtill a very venerable monument of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, and the moſt entire in the kingdom. It is 284 
fee: long, 6 5 broad, and go feet bigh within the walls, with 


church itſelf was begun to be rebuilt, in the beginning of 
the 12th century, and was enlarged by Joceline, abbot of 
Melrofs, then biſhop of Glaſgow ; and, from an inſcription 
1 | : 5 upon 
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upon a ſtone, above the entry to the choir of the church, it 
zppears to have been dedicated during that oye wats s 1ncum- 
dency, in the year 1197. 

This cathedral is one of thoſe few ſtately fabries of Gothic 
architecture, which eſcaped deſtruction at the time of the Re- 
ſormat ion, (when the indiſcreet zeal, of the firſt reformers. le- 
relled to the ground, almoſt every place of religious worthip 
in the kingdom), being faved by the public ſpirit of the citi- 
zevs. It appears, however, from the records of the Town- 
council, 19th January 1573, that, notwithſtanding the care 
of the citizens to prevent the cathedral rom utter dettruc- 
tion, a great part of the lead, flates, and other materiais of 
the church, had been, through the diſorders of the times, 
dilapidated : And that, although the city was not under a- 
legal obligation, to uphold the fabric in repair, (that be- 
ing incumbent on thoſe then in poſſeſſion of the See), yet they 
voluntarily taxed themſelves in L. 200 Scotch, to repair 
he cathedral, though under expreſs proteſtations, that ſuch 
contributions ſhould infer no precedent. -Archbiſhop Spot- 
tiſwood relates, that, in the year 1578. it had nearly been 
demoliſhed, but was ſaved by the public ſpirit of the crafts, 
who took arms to prevent its deſtruction. | 
This cathedral was dedicated to St Mungo or Kentigern. 
It had 39 prebends attached to it, the prebendaries of which 
lad houſes and gardens in its neighbourhood, being obliged 
to reſide there, and to employ curates or vicars in their 
reſpective pariſhes, After the Reformation, theſe houſes 
vere either ſold or given to the noblemen or gentlemen, who 
were at that time favourites at court. One of them, which 
belonged to the prebendary of Douglas, was given to the Earl 
of Eglinton, and, after paſſing through ſeveral hands, was 
purchaſed by the city of Glaſgow in 1635, who have fince 
uſed it as the correction houſe. Another, which belonged 
bo the parſon of Glaigow, was given to Lord Kilmarnock, 
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and is now an alehouſe; and a number of the others, which 
are ſtill ſtanding, are in ſimilar fituations. The cathedral 
is now divided into three ſeparate places of worſhip, and 
conſiderable attention is paid every year to keep it in re. 
pair. 

Ni igh the cathedral, was the biſhop's palace or caſtle, the 
great tower of which was built by John Cameron, former. 
ly ſecretary of ſtate, and afterwards conſecrated biſhop of 
Glaſgow in 1426. It was augmented by Biſhop Beatoun, 
in the beginning of the 16th century, who built another 
tower, and incloſed the whole with a high ſtone wall of 
excellent workmanſhip. His ſucceſſor, Biſhop Dunbar, 
built a handſome gateway to the palace, fronting the 
church, on which his arms were engraven under the royal 
arms of Scotland, and which was ſtanding a few years ago; 
but both it and all the reſt of the building having gone 
to ruin. The remainder has been ordered to be taken down, 
having been granted 'by the Crown, to erect an in- 
ſirmary on the ground where it ſtood. In order to ſhew 
the fituation it was reduced to, when this took place, two 
accurate drawings of it have been taken, which are to be 
framed and hung up in ſome of the, rooms of the new 
building. 

Almoſt all the towns of any antiquity, in Europe, owe 
their origin, to the ſituation of a caſtle, a cathedral, au ab- 
bacy, or a ſea- port. Theſe naturally gathered round them 
a variety of different perſons, connected with theſe eſta- 
bliſhments, where they found protection and employment, 
amidſt the diſorders and violence, to which the inhabitants 
of the open country were frequently expoſed. Glaſgow e- 


vidently derives its origin from the eſtabliſhment of its 


cathedral, near to which the houſes of the old town were 
built, and which extended gradually towards the river, as 
the inhabitants turned their attention to commerce. About 
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the year 1172, Glaſgow was erected by William, firnamed the 
Lyon, into a royal hurgh, in favour of St Kentigern, and 
Joceline, biſhop of Glaſgow, which was confirmed and ex- 


. tended by ſubſequent kings. In 1450, King James the II. 
erected the city and barony of Glaſgow into a regality, in 


favour of the biſhop, who, the more effectually to ſecure 
the obedience of his vaſſals, tenants, and other inhabitants 
of the barony, appointed powerful nobles, bailies of the 
regality. This office was long in the family of the Dukes 
of Lennox, who, in 1621, acquired from the hiſhop an ab- 
ſolute grant of the office. The Duke of Lennox at length 
reſigned it to the Crown, who, after the Revolution, until 
1748, appointed bailies of the regality. And as this right 
was not aboliſhed by the juriſdiction act, it is ſuppoſed to 
be till competent to the Crown to revive that office. 

In 1611, King James VI. granted the city a very ample 
charter, by which he erected it into a burgh royal, to be 
holden under his Majeſty in free burgage. In 4636, King 
Charles I. granted a charter to the city, to be holden of his 
Majeſty, containing very ample powers and privileges, and 
confirming its power of electing a bailie on the river Clyde, 
whoſe diſtrict extends from the bridge to the Cloch, in 
which he exerciſes a maritime, civil, and criminal juriſdic- 
tion. This charter was afterwards ratified by act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1661; and, after the Revolution, all former charters, 
and acts of Parliament in the city's favour, were confirmed 
by an act in 1690, 

Although, from the period, in which Glaſgow was firſt 
erected into a royal burgh, it held its commercial and poli- 
tical privileges by ſucceſſive grants from the Crown; yet, 
& theſe grants were in favour of the biſhop, he, afterwards 
the archbiſhop, and then the Lord of regality, (who, upon 
the abolition of Epiſcopacy, came-in place of the archbi- 
hop), had the privilege of electing the Magiſtracy. In 
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times, however, of violence and diſorder, this right was 
ſo:netimes interrupted, and occafionally exerciſed by the 
King, by the Convention of Eſtates, by Parliament, or by 
th- citizens themſelves; but, according to the legal contti- 
tution of the burgh, before the Revolution, the biſhops and 
Archbiſhops, and the Lord of Regality, on his coming in their 
place, did, previous to the 1641, elect the Provoſt annually, 
and alſo the Bailies, from leets for the latter, ſent them by 
the Town-council. In more egrly times, the Council were 
nominated by the Provoſt and Bailies ; ſo that, in reality, 
the Biſhop, or Lord of Regality, had the nomination of 


the whole Magiſtracy f the town. But, in 1641, an adt 


of Parliament gave to Glaſgow free liberty of electing 
their own Magiſtrates yearly, with this exception, that the 
Provoſt, Bailies, and Council ſhould prefent to James Duke 
of Lenox, then, in right of the Archbiſhoprick, Lord of 
the Regality of Glaſgow, a leet of three perſons to be Pro- 


volt, one of whom the Duke ſhould be obliged to nominate | 


yearly, by himſelf or his commiſſioners preſent at the ca- 
ſtle ; and, in caſe of their abſence, the election of the Pro- 
voſt was veſted in the Magiſtrates and Council. This con- 
ſtitution continued till the reſtitution of Epiſcopacy in 
1662, which reſtored the Archbiſhop to his ancient right 
of naming the Provoſt annually, and of chuſing the Bailies 
out of the leets ſent him by the Council, which gave him 
entirely the controul of the whole Magiſtrates and Coun- 
cil. At the Revolution, King William, with the advice of 
his Privy-council, authoriſed a new and free election of the 
Bailies and Council, by poll of the burgeſſes, and empower- 
ed the Magiſtrates and Council to ele& the Provoſt. Af- 
terwards, by an act of Parliament in 1690, the Town- 
council got the power of chuſing their own Magiltrates, 
and other officers of the bargh, as fully and freely as the 
city of Edinburgh, or any other royal burgh, The 5. 
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and manner of this election, by the Town · council, has ſince 
varied, according to the different ſets, or conſtitutions, adopt - 
ed by the Council at different periods. In 17117, the for- 
mer ſet under went ſome alterations, which were confirmed 
by the Convention of Royal Burghs. In 1748, another ſet 
was adopted and agreed to by the Council, Merchants, and 
Trades Houſes; and, being confirmed that year by the Con- 


vention of Royal Burghs, forms the preſent ſet, or form of 
government, 


By it, the care of the public intereſt and revenue, is com- 


mitted to the Lord Provoſt, three Bailies, Dean of Guild, 

Deacon Convener, Treaſurer, Maſter of Works, 13 Mer- 
chant and 12 Trades Councillors. The Magiſtracy, or 
executive part of the government of the city, is veſted in 
the Lord Provoſt and Magiſtrates, who find it a very labo- 
nous ſervice, and the difficulties attending it are every day 
increaſing, as the effects of an annual or biennial Magiſtra- 
cy, are ſcarcely able to reſtrain the irregularities of a nume- 
rous, increaſing, and opulent commonalty. More than 200 
years ago, when the Biſhop was in uſe to chuſe two, and 
ſometimes three Bailies out of the leet ſent him by the 
Council, the latter uſed frequently to complain, that the 
number was not adequate to the buſineſs of the office, and 
requeſted him to add one or two more to their number. 
This curious fact may ſerve to give ſome idea of the trou- 
ble attending upon it now, when the inhabitants are ſo 
much increaſed. 

The citizens are divided into two ranks, merchants and 
tradeſmen, which laſt conſiſt of 14 incorporations. Theſe, 
beſides holding a monopoly in their different branches, are 
poſſeſſed of conſiderable funds for their own poor, and 
each of them have a ſubordinate government over their re- 
ſpective members, but no civil or criminal juriſdiction. We 
have no record when this diſtinction firſt took place; but 
ye find, that, about the beginning of the 17th century, 
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and privileges. Theſe were fixed, on a reference between 
the different parties in 1604, by a decreet-arbitral, known 
by the name of the Letter of Guildry, which was con. 
| firmed by the Town-council that ſame year, and after. 
wards by an act of Parliament in 1672, by which the 
rights of the burgeſſes, the regulations of the Dean of Guild 
court, the election of the Dean of Guild and the Convener, 
and the conſtitution of the Merchants and Trades Houſes, 
were fixed and ſettled. 

The Town-court, for the deciſion of all civil cauſes, is 
held every Friday by the Bailies ; who have alſo a court on 
Monday, for deciding all cauſes under 20 8. by a ſummary 
proceſs; and, beſides theſe ſtated weekly courts, the Magi- 
ſtrates daily decide in cauſes, which require ſummary diſ- 
cuſſion, without waiting the ordinary forms of court. They 
alſo exerciſe a criminal juriſdiction, in crimes whoſe pu- 
niſhment does not infer death or demembration, or far- 
ther baniſhment than beyond the liberties of the burgh. 

The Dean of Guild, with the aſſiſtance of 4 perſons cho- 
ſen by the merchants and 4 by the trades, holds a court 
every Thurſday, for determining in all matters relative to 
buildings, and differences ariſing from neighbourhood of 
property within the city, and alſo for regulating and over- 
ſeeing the weights and meaſures, The Sheriff of Lanark, 
or his ſubſtitute, holds a court here every Wedneſday. 
The Commiſſariot Courts of Glaſgow, and ot Hamilton and 
Campſie, are held on Thurſday, and the Lords of Juſliciary 
hold the aſſizes here in ſpring and autumn. 

The revenue of the city, in the management of the Town- 
council, is about L. 5000 per annum, and ariſes from the 
rents of land and houſes belonging to the community; from 
the rents of the church ſeats ; from an impoſt of two pennies 
Scotch on every Scotch pint of ale, brewed or ſold * 
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he city or village of Gorbals, from certain dues, payable 
on all meal or grain brought into the city, and from the 
dues of cranage, &c. at the quay and weigh- —— and ö 
other ſmall cuſtoms uſual in royal burghs. 

This city is joined with Rutherglen, Renfrew and Dim 
harton, in ſending one member to the Britiſh Houle of 
Commons, which ſeat is at preſent filled by William Mac- 
dowall, Eſq; of Garthland. The armorial bearing of the 
city is, on a field parti. p. feſs, argent and gules, an oak 
tree, ſurmounted with a bird in chief, a ſalmon with a 
gold ſtoned ring in its mouth in baſe, and on a branch in 
the ſiniſter fide, a bell langued or, all proper. The motto, 
Let Glaſgow flouriſh.” Before the Reformation, St Mun- 
gos head mitred, appeared in the dexter fide of the ſhield, 
which had two ſalmon for ſupporters, 


II. ComMmeRCE., 


The firſt branch of trade, in which the citizens of Glaſ- 
ow engaged, ſeems to have been the curing and exporta- 
tion of ſalmon, caught in the river Clyde. About the 
middle of the 16th century, they appear to have had veſ- 
{ls at ſea, which made attacks on the ſhipping of the Eng- 
im. In the end of the 16th, and beginning of the 15th 
century, they, together with the inhabitants of Renfrew 
md Dumbarton, proſecuted the fiſhery of ſalmon and her- 
ing with great ſpirit, and to a confiderable extent. In 
the reign of Charles the IT. we find a privateer was fitted 
out in the Clyde, to cruiſe againſt the Dutch. In the lat- 
ter end of the laſt century, the merchants of Glaſgow, con- 
tinued to export their ſalmon and herrings, the principal 
market for which was France, from whence, f in return, 
hey imported confiderable quantities of brandy, falt and 
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wines. About the ſame time, alſo, they ſent ſome veſſels 
to the Baltic, from whence they imported iron, and as the 
ſpirit of enterpriſe had now taken root, they adventured 
boldly in the unfortunate expedition to Darien, 

The Union with England, in 170), opened new views 
to the traders in Glaſgow, having then liberty of a free 
commerce to America and the Weſt Indies, which they 
had not before. Immediately, therefore, after this event, 
they began to take advantage of it, ſending out goods for 
the uſe of the colonies, and returning with cargoes of to- 
bacco. At firſt, they had no ſhips of their own in that 
trade, but employed Engliſh bottoms ; and it was not un- 
til the year 1718, that a ſhip, the property of Glaſgow, 
croſſed the Atlantic. The tobacco trade of Glaſgow was 
now, however, in ſuch a thriving condition, that it ſo much 
excited the jealouſy of the merchants in London, Bri- 
ſtol, Liverpool and Whitehaven, that they entered into a 
combination for the diſcouragement, if not the ruin of it. 
For this purpoſe, they accuſed the merchants of frauds a- 
gainſt the revenue, firſt before the Commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms at London, afterwards by petitions to the Lords of 
the Treaſury, and when both theſe failed, by a direct ap- 
plication to the Houſe of Commons. Though no fraud a- 
gainſt the revenue could be detected, yet the powerful in- 
fluence of the Engliſh merchants prevailed, and new off- 
cers having been appointed at Greenock and Port-Glal- 
gow, in whole power it was to teize and harraſs the mer- 
chants, their ſcheme became ſucceſsful, and the trade lan- 
guiſhed and declined until about the year 1735. At this 
period, it again revived, though not with its former 
vigour, the number of veſſels belonging to Clyde, and 
at that time trading to America, the Welt Indies, the 
ports in the Mediterranean, Baltic, Ireland and the diffe- 
rent towns upon the coaſt of Britain, being only 6 * 
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heir burden abont 5600 tons. Between this period and 
he year 1750, the trade of Glaſgow advanced, however, 
hut ſlowly; and though the merchants then began to eſta- 
Wiſh factors in America, and to increaſe the extent of their 
lealings, by diſpoſing of the goods they ſent out upon cre- 
it; yet the riſk was thereby rendered infinitely greater, 
than it had been before, and the trade more ſpeculative 
nd uncertain. From that time, it continued to increaſe 
manually until the late war; and the reader may ſee, in 
Gibſon's Hiſtory, an accurate ſtatement of the imports and 
exports of the river Clyde, from the 5th January 1771 to 
the 5th January 1772, the greateſt part of which belonged 
to the merchants of Glaſgow. The importation of goods 
tom America and the Weſt Indies, in the year 1775, will 
rave ſome idea of the extent of the trade, and was as fol- 
lows : Dy | 


Tobacco from Virginia, = 40854 Hhds. 
from Maryland, — 15040 
from Carolina, 9 8 1249 


Total, 57143 Hhds. 


Sugar from Jamaica, and the other Weſt 


India Iſlands, - = 4621 
691 Tierces. 
| 462 Barrels, 
lum from the ſame, - - 1154 Puncheons. 
193 Barrels. 
Cotton, EL” - 503 Bags. 


By the American Colonies ſhaking off their dependence 
n this country, the intercourſe between Glaſgow and A- 
nerica was nearly put a ſtop to; and as the greateſt part 
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of the fortunes of the merchants in Glaſgow was embark. 
ed in that trade, and very large ſums owing them, which 
they were prevented from recovering, it proved the ruin 
of many; and would have been fatal to more, had it not 
been the great riſe on the price of tobacco, which then 
fortunately took place, which enabled thoſe who had a 
large quantity of that commodity, to ſtand the ſhock which 
their credit at that time received, and to make up in part 
for the immenſe loſſes ſuſtained by them, in their Ameri. 
can debts. Still, however, many individuals, who reckon. 
ed themſelves poſſeſſed of independent fortunes, found 
themſelves and families reduced to indigence, and unable 
to fulſil their engagements, with thoſe to whom they were 
indebted ; thus extending the miſery, which this unfortu- 
nate war had brought on them, to a very wide circle, 
which is ſtill felt by many, as debts, to a very large a- 
mount, are ſtill due. 

Though the commerce of the city was thus interrupted, 
yet the ſpirit, which had been raiſed, was not extinguiſhed, 
The merchants, therefore, on being deprived of the Ame- 
rican trade, began to look out for new ſources, and ac- 
cordingly extended their commerce to the Weſt Indies 
and the continent of Europe, conſiderably more than be- 


fore; and though the ſhipping, at the time of the greateſt 
extent of the American trade, was more than it is at 


preſen', being then ſuppoſed to amount to near 60,000 
tons, yet it appears to be conſiderably on the increaſe, as 
the (hips belonging to Clyde in 1783 were only 386, and 
their tonnage 22,896; whereas in 1790 their number 
was 476, and their tonnage 46,581. This loſs, however, 
in the foreign trade is amply compenſated by the great in- 
creaſe of manufaQures; the merchants having, of late, 
turned their attention more to improve the manufactures, 
which had been begun among them, and to eſtabliſh new 
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anes, which promiſe to be a ſource of much more per- 
manent wealth than the other. Hence an event, which 
for a time diminiſhed, and, it was feared, would ruin the 
trade of Glaſgow, has eventually produced to its inhabi- 
tants the moſt ſolid advantages. The capital and enter- 
priſe of its traders, have, ſince that period, purſued different 
directions of employment. The combined powers of fo- 
reign trade, coaſting trade, and manufactures, the two laſt 
of which have of late years made ſuch prodigious ſtrides, 
now operating on each other with redoubl-d energy, are 
plainly diſcernible, in the rapid increaſe of inhabitants and 
of new buildings; and bid fair to ſ-cure to its induſtrious and 
enterpriſing citizens, a growing and permanent fund of 
wealth and proſperity. 


III. MANUFACTURES. 


Little information can be got concerning the manufac- 
tures of Glaſgow before the Union, though, it is ſaid, that 
of plaids was conſiderable ; and though, at that time, a 
rope work and ſoapwork, and a refining of ſugar were be- 
gun at Glaſgow, yet neither theſe, nor any other manu- 
acture ſeem to have been carried to any great extent, un- 
til they began to perceive how advantageouſly articles of 
manufacture could be diſpoſed of, in their commercial in- 
tercourſe with America. It was, therefore, in the period 
between 1725 and 1750, that the ſpirit for manufaQures 
irſt became prevalent ; and though it has ever ſince been 
ucreafing in energy, and diffuſing its influence, its effects 
for a few years paſt have been wonderful. The variety of 
manufactures now carried on in Glaſgow, which have ex- 
tended in almoſt every branch, are very great; but that 
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moſt general attention, is the manufacture of cotton cloths 
of various kinds, together with the arts depending on it. 
For this purpoſe cotton mills, bleachfields, and printffeldz. 


have been erected on almoſt all the ſtreams in the 


neighbourhood, affording water ſufficient to move the 
machinery, beſides many erected at a very conſiderable 
diſtance; and though the number of theſe mills have 
increaſed greatly of late, yet they are ſtill unable to 
ſupply the necefſary quantity of yarn, required by the 
increaſed manufactures, as a conſiderable quantity is ſtill 
daily brought from England. This trade not only em- 
ploys a great number of perſons in Glaſgow, but is extend- 
ed over a very large tract of country in the neighbourhood, 
many weavers being employed by the Glaſgow manufac- 
turers, 20 and 30 miles from the city. In 1791, it was 
computed, that they employed 15,000 looms ; that each 
loom gave employment to nine perſons at an average, in- 
cluding women and children, in the different ſtages of the 
manufacture, from - picking the cotton woot, until the 
goods were brought to market; making in all 135,cc0 
perſons; and that each loom, at an average, produced 
goods to the value of L. 100 per ann. making L. 1,509,000. 
The increaſe, fince that calculation was made, has been very 
great; but to what extent it is at preſent carried, cannot be 
ſaid with any precifion, for want of ſufficient data. This 
manufacture is not only important in itſelf, but is produc- 
tive of work to many thouſands of bleachers, tambourers, 
callice printers, &c. many of whom, being women and chil- 
dren, whoſe work was formerly unproductive, renders it of 
ſtill more importance to the country. Though this great 
manufacture has, in ſome meaſure, ſupplanted the linen 
trade, which uſed to be the ſtaple manufacture of the weſt 
of Scotland, there is yet, however, a very great quantity 
of linens, lawns,. cambrics, checks, diapers, &c. ſtill er 
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though the demand for cotton goods, has much diminiſhed 
the conſumption of theſe articles. There is alſo a conſider- 
able manufactory of carpets and coarſe woollens, for which 
no place ſeems to be better adapted, being in the neigh- 
hourhoood of. a country where great quantities of ſheep 
ire raiſed. As the gentlemen in Scotland ſeem- now to 
have turned their attention to. the improvement of the 
breed of ſheep, in ſuch a manner as to give hopes of bring- 
ing the wool to its greateſt perfection, there is no doubt, but 
this manufacture may be on carried to a very conſiderable 
extent, —As it is now managed in this part of the country, 
it bids fairer for continuing to thrive, and being more 
uſeful than formerly; being confined to thoſe kinds of 
cloth, which are beſt adapted to the wool that is moſt 
commonly to be met with; ſuch as, carpets, blankets, Ken- 
dal coatings, &c. whereas, formerly, ſuperfine cloth was, 
in general, aimed at, an article for which our native wool 
was not originally calculated. 

The At gauze manufacture was carried on here for more 
than 20 years, with conſiderable ſucceſs, but is now almoſt 
entirely gone. 

This was the firſt place in Britain where the incle loom 
was eſtabliſhed, Mr Alexander Harvie having, in the year 
1732, at a very great riſk of his life, brought over a model 
of a loom, and one of the workmen from Haerlem, and 
degun the manufacture here. Since that time they have 
been erected in Mancheſter, and other places of the king- 
dom, but till form a very extenſive branch in this city. 

Delft ware, in imitation of the Dutch, was likewitle firſt 
begun here of any place in Scotland; a work of that kind 
having been erected in 1748; ſince which it has been al- 
tered into the manufacture of ſtone or Queen's ware, in 
vhich very conſiderable improvements have been made of 
ate, both in the quality, ſhapes, and colour of the ware; ſo 
that 
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that it nearly rivals ſome of the fineſt works of that kind 
in Staffordſhire. All the coarſer kinds of pottery, together 


with bricks, tiles, &c. are alſo made here in great abundance, 


A very conſiderable quantity of hats are likewiſe manufac. 
tured, not only for home ſale, but for exportation to America 
and the Weſt Indies, together with nun's thread, ſilk, cotton 
and worſted ſtockings, and gloves of all kinds. During the 
time of the American trade, large quantities of tobacco 
were manufactured into ſnuff, &c. and immenſe quantities 
of ſhoes and ſaddles made and exported to that country, for 
which purpoſe very extenſive works were erected for 
tanning leather. | Theſe manufactures ſtill continue, though 
perhaps not to the extent that they did at that time. 

The manufactures of ropes and cordage of all kinds, 
the making of ſoap and candle, and the refining of ſugar, 
which appear to have been the firſt that were begun here, 
are till carried on to a great extent, though they have loft 
the privileges, granted for their encouragement before the 
Union. he art of type founding, has been long prac- 
tiſed here, and, (together with that of printing by Mr 
Saunders, Mr Urie, and the Meſſrs Foulis), has been brought 
to .s great perfection, as in any part of the world. The 
introduction of the cotton manufacture, and thoſe trades 
depending on it, has given riſe to many new manufactures, 
and to the making machinery of all kinds, which, toge- 
ther with all kinds of work, in caſt or malleable iron, and 
in braſs and lead, are now made here in great quantities, 
The manufacture of bottles, or green glaſs, has been long 
eſtabliſhed here, and is now conſiderably increaſed ; and 
has of late been extended to flint glaſs, in which they have 


come to great perfection. 


About the year 1760, a very extenſive brewery was 
erected near Anderſton, from which large quantities af 


ale and porter were exported to Ireland and to America. 
| Since 
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ics that kime, à timber of others of che füme Kind 
ure been etecked in the city, and fo great is the ttc" 
nereaſe in the ofe of malt liquors, that molt part of wha 
they now manufacture, is cônſumed at home. As Porter 
Wewed in the eity, #nd its vicinity! is bow much” tore 
Funk in public houſes by tradeſmeii, than fotmerly, it 
has confequetitly diminiſhe& the conſumption of whilky, | 
lit article ſo deſtructive to the health and motds of che 
jeople ; though ſtill it is to be lamented, that ſo much of 
tis yet made uſe of. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the diftereut * 
ches of manufhcture carried on here; nor is 3 It poſſible, with ; 
ny preciſion, to aſcertain their extent, and therefore any | 
thing on that head would be mere conjefture. The conſe- 
pence, however, of theſe. works, 1 is a very great "increaſe 
n the wages of all kinds of manufacturers, mechanics and 
labourers ; and notwithſtanding the great increaſe of the 1 in- 
labitants, and the many late inventions for abridging la- 
bour, there is ſtill a difficulty to procure a ſufficient number 
bands, to perform the work of the different . under- 
Wy takings, which. the people here have ſtock and fpirit to 
1 on.— Thie weekly wages of journeymen tradeſmen i in 
WU Glaſgow at preſent, are nearly as follows: ſhoemakers from 
sto 128.; women employed i in binding fhoes, from 58. 

w s.; ordinary wrights, or carpenters, from 8 8. to 12 5. 
ad fome' of the beſt werkmen fo high as from 125: to. 
„s.; timber ſawers, about 12s.; ordinary maſons, from 
los. to 12 8. and the belt workmen from 128. to 16s. , 
printers compoſitors, from 108. 6-d. te 18s.; prefamen, 
n 108. to 125. ; bookbinders, from 7s. to 18 8. 6 d.; 

weavers, from 128. to 145. and ſome of the beſt work- 
nen, from 14 8. to 18 8. and even 20 8.; women and girls 
1 or winding yarm and tambouring, about 4 8.; old men and 
s aud girls, at different branches, (ſpinning, preparing 
5 * 39 | the 
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the yarn and cotton wool, &c. for weaving), from 6 8. to 
8 8. ; ſtocking weavers, from 5 8. to 10s. and ſome of the 
beſt work men, from 108. to 16s.; women at ſeaming 
ſtockings, from 3 8. to 5 8. a-week. The foregoing rates 
of wages are earned by the different perſons employed, by 
the job, or piece work. When labourers, ſuch as barrow. 
men to maſons, and others of fimilar deſcription, are hired 
by the day, their wages are from 1s. 3d. to 18. 6d. 2. 
day. | 


in whic 
children 
find, 


The increaſe of the commerce and manufaQures of the 
city gave riſe, in the year 1783, to a ſociety, known by 
the name of The Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturer; 
the intention of which was, to unite the influence of the 
merchants and manufacturers, and thus render them more 
uſeful to the communities, to which they belonged ; and, by 
eſtabliſhing a public fund, to give ſtrength and efficacy to 
the meaſures of thoſe who ſhould intereſt themſelves for the 
public good. A number of the merchants and manufac- 
turers of Glaſgow, Paiſley, Greenock, &c. foreſeeing the 
utility of this ſcheme, ſubſcribed to it, and obtained a royal | 
charter, incorporating them into a body politic, managed 
by zo directors; and they have fince employed their in- 
fluence and funds, for the benefit and protection of the trade 
and manufactures eſtabliſhed among us; and by their exer- 
tions, have been, in many inſtances, of eſſential ſervice. 


The ave 


the ſam 


IV. PoPULATION. 


The inforwation, with regard to the population of Glaſ- 
gow, is copious and authentic. In Auguſt, 1609, a regiſtet 
of baptiſms was begun; ſince which de. it has * 


8 ae 


kept, and carefully preſerved. Paſſing over the firſt year, 

in which ſeveral perſons might regiſtrate the names of their 
children, though they had been born ſome ume OS 
find, 


In 1611 there were 268 children regiltrnted: | 


1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 
1617 


283 
260 
306 
321 
296 


314 


The average number of which 7 years, is 294, which mul - 
tiplied by 26, would make the number of ſouls in Glaſgow 
1644. In taking a view of the ſame regiſter, before and 
after the Reſtoration, in 1660, we find it as follows: | 


In 1656 560 


1657 515 
1658 591 


| 1659 591 


— 
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The average number of which, being 5643, multiplied b y 
the ſame rule, gives 14,670. 
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In 1660 520 
R 
1662 452 
1663 438 


Ide average number of which, being 473, makes, by the 
lame rule, only 12,298. Whether this decreaſe in the po- 
pulation aroſe from ſome cauſe about the time of the 
Reſtoration, or whether, from ſome defect in the regiſter 
of baptiſms, cannot now be determined with preciſion ; 
but, if the regiſter is accurate, and to be reckoned a 

| rule 
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rule ſor calgulation, the city does not. appear to have re. 
covered the ſame population * hag in 1659, until near 
the year 1720. | 

The regiſter of deaths appears to 6255 been very regy- 
larly kept, from the year 1694 to 1777, after which there 
is a blank for five years, owing to the perſon who kept the 
regiſter having become ſuperannuated ; but from 1783, it 
has again been kept very regularly and exactly. At the 
beginning of this century, there were only two burying 
grounds, but ſince that time others have been opened both 
in the city and ſuburbs, And, as a number of the inhahi. 
tants of Glaſgow are buried in theſe church-yards in the 
ſuburbs, and ſome of the inhabitants of the ſuburbs are in- 
terred within the city, it is neceſſary to take the numbers 
in all theſe burying grounds, in order to aſcertain the popu- 
lation and increaſe of the inhabitants. The following ta- 
ble exhibits the average number for every 10 years, from 
the beginning of this century to the preſent time, of bap- 
tiſms, proclamations of banns and burials. But it muſt be 
remarked, that the regiſter of baptiſms and proclamations 
relate only to the royalty, whereas the bills of mortality 
include alſo the ſuburbs. _ CY 


' Proclamations. Baptiſms. Buria's, 
In the year 1700, 110 415 361 
Average from 1701 to 1710, 2 "= 


incluſive, 120 50 493 

— — 1711 to 1720, 137 576 639 
— — 1721 to 1730, 147 609 711 
— 1731 to 1740, 139 go3 728 


— 1731 to 175, 193 712 823 


— 1751 to 1760, 258 890 1003 
| 1761 to 1779, 309 1040 1159 
1771 to 1780, 3324 1038 1484 
1781 to 1790, 416 1222 1924 


Ja the year 2790, | 481 1492 2079 
| [IE 25 From 
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from this table it may be remarked, that the city of 
Glaſgow has been gradually increaſing, but more remark- 


My fince the Union of the two kingdoms, though moſt 


of all within the laſt 20 years. In making calculations, 
however, from theſe tables, it ſhould be obſerved, that the 
il of baptiſms for a conſiderable number of years paſt, is 
hppoſed to be confiderably leſs than the truth, for the fol- 
bu ing reaſons : That, about the year 1738, the unfortunate 
kparation from the Church took place, which is known 
by the name of the Seceſſion. This party carried away a 
cnfiderable number of the inhabitants to a ſociety by them- 
yes; 2 very able and reſpectable clergyman preſided in 
their meetings; they were at variance with the Eſtabliſh- 
ed Church, and, fond of confidering themſelves as the 
Church of Scotland, they not only declined regiſtrating their 
childrens. names in the common manner, but they opened 
ſeparate regiſters, as well as ſeparate churches. This ſepa- 
ntion ſtill continues, and muſt, therefore, in a confiderable 
degree, affect the regiſter of baptiſms, not only in this, but 
in every other place where the Seceſſion has taken root. 
Another cauſe, which tends to leſſen the number, is, that 
ſme of the inhabitants, not of the loweſt rank, have of late 
years omitted the regiſtration of their children's names, 
through inattention. In order, however, to aſſiſt any cal- 


culations in this matter, the reſult is ſubjoined of three dif- 


ferent numerations which have been taken of the inhabi- 
ants, The firſt is the numeration procured by Dr Web- 
ler about 1743, when he was making his calculations 
br the widow's fund, which makes the number 18,366 ; 
but in his report made up anno 1755, the population of 


Glaſgow and its ſuburbs, is ſtated at 23,546 ſouls. The 


ther two were taken under the authority of the Magi- 
rates, and done with preciſion and accuracy; though it 


nult be obſerved, that all theſe only relate to the royalty, 


or 
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or eight pariſhes of Glaſgow, excluding the ſuburbs. One of 
theſe numerations was in the year 1485, when it was found, 
that there were 9285 houfes in the city, from which de duct. 
ing 183, being warehouſes, or not inhabited, there remain 
9102 inhabited houſes, The number of males was 16,363; 
of females 19,776; total 36,139, which gives the number 
in each houſe 3 and the proportion of males to fe. 
males about 5 to 6. The other numeration, which was 
made in ſummer 1791, was under ſuch a variety of checks, 
that great confidence may be placed in it; the ſeaſon of 
the year did not allow the ſtudents to be taken in, and the 
military were alſo excluded, as not being inhabitants. The 
reſult was 10, 291 inhabited houſes, and 41,777 inhabitants, 
male and female, within the royalty and New Town, 
which gives the number in each family about 4x. In 
thefe years the number of baptiſms and burials within the 
city, excluſive of the ſuburbs, were, 


Baptiſms. Burials, 

In 1743, 678 69s 
1785, 1236 1451 
1791, 1551 


But a more juſt opinion of the population of Glaſgow 
will be found, by conſidering. it as connected with its ſu- 
burbs, from an enumeration of theſe alſo made in the year 
1791, as follows: 


Number 
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1 within the city, as fared above, - 41777 
— — in the To" of Ciltoun, © =» 6695 
—— of Anderſton, Fs 3893 
— ———— of Grahamſton, 3 896 
— — of Gorbals, - Fe 6448 
— of Cowcaddins Parkhouſe, &c. 1257 
— of Camlchie, 1 977 
Total, 61945 

The return to Dr Webſter, in 1755, amounting on- 
3 e m 
The increaſe conſequently is, - 6 38 399 


Shettleſton, N. Woodſide, and the other parts of the 
Barony pariſh, are not conſidered as part of the ſuburbs, be- 
ng about from 2 to 3 miles from the centre of the city. 


In looking over the bills of mortality the following years 
pear to be unhealthy, as the number of deaths, in each of 
em, very conſiderably exceeds the average, vis. 1723. 


1740, 1741, 1748, 1751, and 1772. 
The total bill of mortality in 1492, was 2479. 


In addition to theſe accounts, the following tables, may 
pear to be inter-ſ{ting, by furniſhing materials for com- 
panſon with other places. 
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TABLE I. 


Nambal of males and females, who have died within g ours 
from 1763 to 1771, and, in the fame ſpace from 1783 to 
1791, incluſive, together with their average, and the propor- 


tion that average bears to 1000, taken from the regiſter of No 
the burying grounds. within. the city, where the particle | 
| have been accurately marked. Sie 5 
Real Numbers. Average. Prop. to 1000. 
| Males. Fem. Tot. Males. Fem. Tot. ales.  Fem. 
From 1763 | 
wo 199; (5178 $595 10773 | 5788 6214 1197 ng 579.350 
F 
7 610 6559 12757 | 6885 7283 14179 þ 485-851 $14-149 Jar 
| M: 
” Ap 
T AB L. E II. 85 — 
ul 
Ages of thoſe. who bave died within theſe . together Wl - Jul 
with their average, and the n they bert to 1000, — 
| Se 
taker from the ſame date. ; Loa O6 
= mm FLEETS | 8 Ne 
| From, 1963 10 1777. From 1783 to 1791. De 
Real Aver. Prop. Real Aten. Prop. 
Num. to 1000. Num. to 1009, 
Under 2. 4797 533 445-280 | 5321 5915 417.104 
From 2to 5. 1345 1495 124-849 | 1521 169 119.224 
5 to 10. 447 498 41.492] 490 545 35.419 
—— 10 to 20. 367 403 34 067 526 5875 41.232 
à2 to 30. 514 $73. 494712] 741 828 58.086 
— 39 w 40. 4% f 45-5771 68s 7's 5369 
—— 40 t 50. 536 5% 49-754] 744 8 8832 
— $0 to bo. 570 53 52910] 773 Bi 594 
— Go to 70. 656 725 50.893] 908 100g 7117] va 
70 to Bo 659 733 61.171 748 8383 38.635 ce 
80 to 90. 326 363 30.261 268 295 21.00 
Above 90. 65 75 6.034 32 35 2.508 m 


10773 1197 1000 E 14755 1000 
"SM 
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Number of thoſe who have died in each month of the 
year, within theſe periods, together with their average, 
and the proportion they bear to 1000, 1 


ſame dates. 
From 1763 to 1771. From 1783 to 1791. 
Real Aver. Prop. Real Aver. Prop. 
Num. to 1000, Num. to 1000. 
January, 1103 102.385 | 1268 140} 99.396 
February, 988 91.711 1117 1248 87.560 
March, 1022 94.867 1154 1285 90. 460 
April, 891 82.707 953 15h 74-705 
May, 858 79-643 | I 75-253 
June, 768 71. | 934 1038 73-215 
- July, 750 69.619 | 939 1044 73-607 
Auguſt, 75-745 | 995 1104 277.996 
September, 850 78.901 1046 1163 81.994 
October, 851 78.994 1049 11 82.229 
November, 888 82.428 | 1048 1163 82.151 
December. 988 1097 91.711 1294 1435 101.434 
— 1 1197 1008 | 127 57 14174 10 Iov00 
V. PoLice. 


The increaſed population of the city, ariſing from the 
various branches of manufactures eſtabliſhed in it, has ne- 


ceſſarily occaſioned a greater diſſoluteneſs of manners and 
more crimes ; and hence the neceſſity of a bridewell, or 
workhouſe, for the puniſhment and correction of leſſer offen- 
ces, became evident. This inftitution was begun in the year 

Vor. V. 3 T 1789, 
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1789, when, in order to try the effects of a plan of ſoli. 
tary confinement and labour, ſome buildings belonging 
to the city, and formerly uſed as granaries, were fitted up 
as ſeparate cells, for the confinement of perſons guilty of 
crimes meriting ſuch puniſhment. Theſe have been gra. 
dually increaſed to the number of 64, where the pritoners 
are kept ſepa: ate from one another, and employed in 
ſuch labour as they can perform, under the management of 
a keeper,. and under the inſpection of a committee of 
council, who enquire into the keeper's management, &c. 
The members of the town council, alfo, in rotation are ap. 
pointed to. viſit, not only-this, but the priſon and cells 
near the hoſpital, once every week, and report whatever 
appears to them proper, either to be rectified or altered, 
The keeper has a record of the ſentences, on which each 
priſoner is confined, —keeps an exact account of the wages 
of their labour, and after defraying the expence of their 
maintenanice, the ſurplus is paid to them, when the pericd 
of their confinement expires; and ſame have received from 
L. 5 to L. 7. Experience in this and other great towns, 
where this inſtitution has been eſtabliſhed, has demonſtrated, 
that of all the ſpecies of puniſhment, for offenders of a 
certain deſcription, ſolitary confinement and labour 15 not 
only the moſt humane, but the beſt calculated to anſwer 
one great end of puniſhment, the amendment of the 
oſſender.— Such an eſtabliſhment is now become abſolutely 
neceſſary in a manufacturing city; for ſeveral Britiſh ſta- 
tutes aſſign the houſe of correction, as the puniſhment of 
workmen and apprentices, who offend againſt the laws 1n- 
troduced for the protection of maufactures, and for the re- 
gulation of that numerous and uſeful body of the commu- 
nity ; and it tends to give habits of induſtry, to thoſe whoſe 
offences ariſe ſrom a diſſolute and idle life. The growing 


manufactures and population of the city requiring more 
extenſive 


exten] 
nord. 
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extenſive accommodations, than the preſent bridewell can 
afford, the Magiſtrates and Council propoſe to erect a new 
we, more properly calculated for the ends propoſed, and 
on luch a plan, that additions can be made to it from ume 
to time, as the circumſtances of the city may requvie. The 
good effects of this will, ic is hoped, be experienced by 
the community, and towards the expence of it they have 
ready received two conſiderable bequeſts. 

About the middle of laſt century, the fleſh market was 
held on the fides of the Trongate, the muſt public ſtreet of 
the city, and the ſame place ſerved for the ſhambles. The 
diſagreeable objects, preſented by ſo nauſeous a practice, 
ſuggeſted a public market near the ſpot where the late guard- 
houſe ſtood. —Still however the fleſh market and ſhambles 
were within the ſame area,—A. few years ago a farther 
improvement was introduced; the ſhambles or {laughter 
houſes were placed by the fide.of the river, near the old 
bridge, and the market was removed to. Kin g-ltreet ; from 
whence there is an eaſy communication to the (hambles, 
and where a very ſpacious beef market is erected on the 
eaſt fide of that ſtreet, the ſtalls of which are under rooted 
pillars, having in the centre a large paved area open 


above. On the oppoſite fide of the ſtreet there are ſimilar 


buildings, part of which are uſed as a. mutton market, and 
the reſt as markets for fiſh, potatoes, butter and cheeſe.— 
The fleſh markets being now found too ſmall for the ſupply 
of the inhabitants, the Magiſtrates and Council propoſe to 
remove the potatoe, cheeſe and butter markets to a fitua- 
tion, behind the weigh-houſe, where ſuitable accommoda- 
tons are to be made for them, and to appropriate the whole 
of the markets in King ſtreet for fleſh markets.—There is 
lo a very commodious market for the diſpoſal of garden 
ſtuffs, the conſumption of which is very oanfiderably 2 in- 
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Among the improvements propoſed at preſent in the Folu 
city, we may mention that of building barracks for the rig 
accommodation of the military ſtationed here. Theſe have the | 
- hitherto, from the peculiar circumſtances of the law is ly ir 
+ this country, been quartered among the loweſt ſet of the | 
inhabitants ; and in a large and populous city, not being Pref 
under the immediate eye of their officers, have occaſioned Hig! 
much irregularity and many inconveniencies, both to them. the 
ſelves and the citizens.—lIt is much to be wiſhed, that the WM Chu 
ſcheme, at preſent in agitation by the Magiſtrates, may be The 
accompliſhed ; as it will tend much not only to the com- Mr 


fort of the military, but to the eaſe of the inhabitants. Dr 
| Lock 
| T 

VI. Taz Cnoncn. , Chu 


It has been already mentioned, that Glaſgow became at ſipe 
'2 very early period, the ſeat of a religious eftabli- . 
ment. From the time of Kentigern to the Reformation, . mer 
an almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of biſhops, and latterly The 
of archbiſhops, continued to preſide in this ſee. Upon the ll C2) 
Reformation, one miniſter, who was ſuperintendant of the {WI B. 
welt of Scotland, officiated in Glaſgow, and had the pa W * © 
ſtoral charge of its inhabitants. The ſeſſion of Glaſgow WI The 
was regularly conſtituted, of one miniſter, 35 elders, and perf 
26 deacons, on the 7th November 1583. At this period, free 
and for a long time ſubſequent, the ſeſſion was aſſiſted in the | 
judging of matters of ſcandal, by an inqueſt ſummoned i de 
from the neighbourhood. As late as May 1622, this inqueſt 2 
was ſummoned, for the purpoſe of trying the behaviour it, b 
and life of John Baillie and Agnes Wilſon. In 1636 WW == 
public worſhip was performed in three different churches, The 
the High Church, the Tron Church and the Black Friars I bern 


Church ; and the ſame number continued till after the Re- Mac 
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volution.— In 1691 a fourth was added.—Glaſgow, though 
originally only one pariſh, was afterwards, for the benefit of 
the poor, and eaſe of the miniſters, divided into 7, and late- 
ly into 8 patiſhes; which is the number of the charches, in 
which public worſhip is performed by miniſters of the 


Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment. The churches are, the Inner | 


High Church, the Outer High Church, the Tron Church, 
the College Church, the Wynd Church, the North Weft 
Church, St Andrew's Church, and St Enoch's Church. 
The miniſters are, in the ſame order, Dr William Taylor, 
Mr Robert Balfour, Dr John Maccaull, Dr John Gillies, 
Dr William Porteous, Mr Alexander Rankin, Dr William 
Lockhart, and Mr William Taylor. 

Theſe eceleſiaſtical charges are all, except the Inner High 
Church, under the patronage of the Town Council. The 
ſtipend of each of the miniſters was at firſt L. go, which 
in 1723, was, augmented to 2000 merks, in 1762 to 2500 
merks, and in 1788 to L. 165, without manſe or glebe. 
The Inner High Church is under the patronage of the 
Crown, and irs miniſter enjoys a glebe. | 
\  Befides the above churches, there are alſo three chapels 
of eaſe, under the inſpection of the Preſbytery of Glaſgow. 
The College Chapel, in which divine ſervice is ordinarily 
performed by preachers, or licentiates in divinity. The 
free Preſbyterian meeting-houſe, formerly connected with 


the Preſbytery of Relief, but reſtored to the communion of 


the Eftabliſhed Church in 1774. This congregation is ve- 
ty numerous, and divine ſervice is at preſent performed in 


it, by Meflrs John Macleod and Archibald Williamſon, with 


falaries, the former of L. 100, the latter of L. 70 Sterling. 
There is alſo a Gaelic chapel, in which the ſervice is per- 
formed partly in Gaelic, partly in, Engliſh, by Mr Angus 
Mackinto/h, with a ſtipend of L. 115 yearly. 

$68 Beſides 
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Beſides theſe houſes and eſtabliſhments for the exerciſe of 
the public ordinances of religion, agreeable to the inſti. 
tutions of the Church of Scotland, there are various o. 
ther places of worſhip, occupied by Diffenters. There are 
two Burgher and one Antiburgher meeting-houſes ; an 
Engliſh chapel, with two officiating clergymen ; a place of 
worſhip belonging to a congregation of Independents ; one 
or perhaps two for Anabaptiſts ; one for Glaſſites; a large 
Methodiſt meeting-houſe, the congregation of which are 
not at preſent on the increaſe; two large houſes and two con. 
gregations of the Relief communion ; beſides a large church 
in Anderſton, another in the Caltoun, and a Popiſh meeting, 
which is conducted with ſuch diſcretion, that it cannot give 
the {lighteſt cauſe of offence. 


VII. CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


Before the Reformation, almoſt every charitable dona- 
tion was veſted in the church ; and its revenues, together 
with thoſe charities, whoſe object went no higher than the 
preſervation of life, were diſpenſed by the clergy. Cha- 
Tities of a higher order, which regard the character and 
former ſituation of their objects, were ſcarcely known, ex- 
cept by their hoſpitality ; and when the church was over- 
turned by the Reformation, the ſacrilegious rapacity, lich 
accompanied it, ſeized on every thing within its reach, lea- 
ving very few remains of ancient beneficence. 

St Nicholas Hoſpital. —Of all the charitable inſtitutions, 
connected with the Roman Catholic cathedral of Glaſgow, 
none has deſcended to the preſent time, except St Nicholas 
hoſpital, founded by Biſhop Muirhead, about the middle of 
the 15th century, for the maintenance of 12 old men and 


2 prieſt ; but its revenue has been almoſt entirely dilapids- 
| ted, 
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ted, and even now, after the greateſt efforts, yields little 
more than L. 28 a-year. 

Merchants Hoſpital, —It is not Known, at what time the 
nerchants of Glaſgow firſt formed themſelves into a ſocie- 
ty, but that they had an hoſpital for the relief of their poor, 
previous to the year 1605, is evident from the letter of 
Guildry. Neither can it now be aſcertained, what were 
the funds of the ſociety at that time; but, in the year 1659, 
this hoſpital, being found to be in a decayed condition, was 
agreed to be taken down, rebuilt, and enlarged ; which was 
xcordingly done, and the expence chiefly defrayed by 
contributions from the members. The flock, at that time, 
ſeems to have been about L. 2000, but has now ariſen, 
from payments by the members, and from mortiſications, 
to above L. 17,000, Their revenue is at preſent above 
L. 1c00 per annum, part of which is employed for particu- 
lar purpoſes, expreſsly ſpecified by the mortifiers ; and the 
reſt is applied for the relief of decayed members, their wi- 
lows and deſcendants, | 

Trades Hoſpital. —The Trades Hoſpital alſo exiſted be- 
fore 1605, and its funds have increaſed in the ſame manner. 
The preſent revenue exceeds L. 500, and ariſes from the in- 
tereſt of their ſtock, and rents of houſes; together with ſome 
annual payments from the 14 incorporations, each of whom 
have a certain number of poor people ſupported by it. 

Incorporations,—The different incorporations have alſo 
each of them a revenue and fund of their own, diſtinct 
ſrom the general fund, which is deſtined for the ſupport of 
decayed members, their widows, and children. And in 
the fame manner, the Faculty of Phyficians and Surgeons, 
eſtabliſned by charter in 1559, and the Faculty of Procura- 
tors, have each conſiderable funds for the ſame purpoſes. 

Hutcheſon's Hoſpital. —Hutcheſon's Hoſpital was founded 
by George Hutcheſon of Lambhill, in the year 1639, and 

farther 
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farther endowed by his brother Thomas, in the year 1641, 
for the ſupport originally of 12 old men and 12 boys, The 
patrons of this hoſpital are a Preceptor, the Magiſtrates and 
Council, and miniſters of the city; and, from their 
management, and various donations which the hoſpital has 
received, the funds have increaſed very conſiderably ; ſo 
that the annual income is now above L. 1 500 which is em. 
ployed ſo as to have the leaſt poſſible bad influence on the 
induſtry of the people, by following out the intentions of 
the founders, in ſupporting old men, who have been of cha. 
racer and credit in the city, by giving them penſions from 
L. 5 to L. 20 per annum. And of late years the charity 
has been extended to women of the ſame deſcription, in 
penſions of from L. 5 to L. 15. A part of it has alſo been al- 
Jotted, to give clothing and a penſion of L. 3 per annum, to 1 
number of boys for 4 years; during which time they receive 
a complete education in reading, writing, and common arith- 
metic ; after which they are bound apprentices to different 
trades. 

Town's Hoſpital. The Town's hoſpital, or Poor's Houſe, 
was founded in the year 1730. It was intended to main- 
tain and give good education to orphans, or thoſe who were 
left deſtitute, to afford an aſylum to the old, and to promote 
the beſt intereſts of all, in the cheapeſt poſſible manner. 
The fixed revenue of this hoſpital is, 


From the Town-council, - L.220 © © 
From the Merchants Houſe, - 110 © © 
From the Trades Houſe, — — 170 0 0 
From the General Seſſion, - 300 0 0 
Intereſt of the capital ariſing from donations, 125 © * 


— Inn 


Carried forward, L.925 © ® 
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Brought forward, L. 925 0 10 
To which i is to be added the annual aſſeſſment 
on the inhabitants, which, in 1789, was; 1200 0 0 


Money received from boarders that year, 98 5 6 
produce of manufaktures, ; 177 5 ix 
I. 2400 11 5 


The expenditure for the ſame year, was as follows: 
Expence of 318 perſons, in the houſe, falaries to the miſtreſs, 
(clerk and ſchoolmaſter included), I. 1749 7 64 
Nurſing wages to 56 children out of the houfe, 207 4 0 
Half nurfing wages to 59 children, ditto, 119 15 10 
Meal to 146 families, in different proportions, 237 3 9 
Clothing 14 boys when bound apprentices, I2 IT 7 
Charity ſchools, - - - 30 © © 
Intereſt paid, 1 18 4 11 
; SE _ Deficiency, 26 3 94 


* 


L. 2400 11 5 
In this hoſpital the poor are well lodged, cloathed, and 
fed; the houſe is kept clean and well aired; the young are 
inſtructed in the principles of religion, in reading Engliſh, 
and a little writing; and are employed in ſuch labour as is 
fitted for them, as making thread lace, tambouring muſlins, 
ſetting card teeth, &c. The old women are employed in 
ſpinning, cleaning. the houſe, and, as far as they can, doing 
the work of the family. Some of the old men weave, and 
others are employed in ſuch buſineſs as they can perform. 
The hoſpital alſo contains. a ſmall infirmary, where the 
lick are accommodated with medical aſliſtance, and where 
operations are performed when neceſſary ; and it has alſo a 
; number of cells. for the reception of inſane perſons. The 
whole is viſited in rotation, ang a written report figned 5 
days in each week, by one of the directors, who are an- 
nually appointed, and of whom 8, with the preceptor, ſit 
every Tueſday, for the purpoſe of admitting paupers to the 
benefit of the charity, and other neceſſary purpoſes 
Vor. V. 3 U TABLE, 
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TABLE, ſhewing the expence of the Town's Hoſpital, and the 
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conſumption of certain articles in it, at different periods. | 


1740 
Number in the hoſpital, 239 
Coſt of each, per ann. 345 
PR of peaſe meal, 6 
— — ot-meal, - 
butcher meat, 442 
Coſt of Raves L. 9 o 0 
Quantity of barley; £3 27 
— 5• oats, | . 1 
— 37 
eee 120 
Number of —_ | 497 
— of ſalt. - 45 
— 9 mol 
candle, 28 
ale, 1166 
pot-herbs, 386 
— {weet milk. 1019 
butter milk, 4493 
Expence of cloathing, L.106 0 © 
—— ioes, f 1 7 0 O 


—— ſurgeon, &c. 
— premiums, 
— petty proviſions, 46 O © 
petty es, 33 0 0 
Ja SG ſold f, 60 © © 
Number of boys, out of the 

houle, put to apprentice. 


flips; 

Number of perſons ſupplied 
with meal out of 2 ho- 
ſpital. 

Quantity o of meal given to 
them, T 

Number of children paid 
for out of the houſe, 

Amount of wages paid for | 
nurſing them, 


* the les of each boll, is 22 Scotch, or $8 Engliſh pints. 


| The amount of manufaCtures fold in 1792, is L. 354: : 20. 


1780 12790 
254 30 
4 80 % 83% 
| bolls, (8 ſt. Dutch, 
974 049 Hil ditto, ) 
q 478 | Ib, 
L. 1400} 1. 16 82 ee 
N - eras | ewts. (Englith,) 
. 23 bolls . 
» bolls, (s ft. Dutch. 
118 5 N. Tones, (224 lb. far) 
210 276 | ditto. 
2467 | 2138 | dozens, 
- M0 [ .« 44 | cwts. 
633 612 | carts, 
36 : "+4 ſtanes, (Englith.) 
2560 2304 | galls. (32 pints Eng.) 
730 730 —_ (224 Eng.) 
15 20 bolls, (602 1b Eng.) 
2100 2920 | | pints, (4 pints Eng.) 
10,214 8766 64 ditto. e 
149 © © L. 189 © © * 
39 © © 6500, 
41009 I:40 © 
25 0 © 1800 
81 0 01 89301 
94 © © 118 0 © 
90 © 0] 207 0 0 
32 | 23 
ö 
188 185 
565 439 | bolls, (8 ſtone Ptch.) 
ia | 125 
L. 306 0 O L. 394 00 
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The General Seffions have a revenue of from L. 1300 to 
L. 1400 per annum, ariſing from the intereſt of ſums mortiſied 
to them, and their own capital; from ſums given by many at 
the time of their marriage; from donations at funerals, which 
are never leſs than L. 5, and never exceed 10 guineas, (in 
which caſe the bells of the city are tolled); and from the 
collections at public worſhip, amounting to near L. 1000 
fer annum. 

This revenue, after defraying ſcarcely any expence of 
management, is laid out in paying ſums agreeable to the 
will of thoſe who mortified money to it; in paying L. 300 
year, towards the expence of the 'Town's hoſpital, and in 
giving about L. 60 every 4 weeks, to the particular Seſſions, 
by whom it is diſtributed to the poor of their reſpective pa- 
riſhes ; and the remainder is alſo divided in tlie ſame man- 
ner, as an additional ſupply to the poor in the winter ſea- 
ſon. | 

The Seſſions likewiſe of the other religious meetings 
in town, ſuch as the Epiſcopals, Aſſociate congregation, 
Burghers, Relief, Methodiſts, Independents, Anabaptiſts, 
Ve. have all funds of the ſame kind, for the ſupport of the 
poor of their reſpective communities. 

Beſides theſe charities, which are diſtributed to the poor 


and neceſſitous in general, there have been, at different 


times, ſundry inſtitutions for particular purpoſes, whoſe 
funds are now very conſiderable ; and which are managed 
by the members, or people appointed by the regulations of 
each, agreeable to certain rules laid down ; ſuch as,— 
1. Buchanan's Society, founded in 1725, for the relief of 
perſons of the name of Buchanan, and their children :— 
2. The Highland Society, begun in 1727, for the purpoſe 
c clothing, and binding apprentices, the children of High- 
land parents, who are unable to do it themſelves :—3. 
The Marine Society, firſt begun in 1758, and incorporated 
my IE in 
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in 1789, by at of Parliament, for the relief of ſeamen be 


longing to the river Clyde, and their families, the funds 
of which ariſe from a ſmall ſum collected from their wa. 
ges :—4. Tennant's Mortification, in 1739, for the relief of 
widows, and of certain ſums to be lent out for 5 years, to 
one perſon without intereſt :—5. Mitchell's Mortification, 
eſtabliſhed in 1933:—6. Graham's Society, erected in 17 59, 


for the relief of people of that name:. Glaſgow Socie. 


ty of the Sons of Miniſters of the Church of Scotland, eſta- 
bliſhed in 1790, for the benefit of the children of the Cler. 
gy :—8. The Humane Society, eſtabliſhed in 1790, on the 
ſame principles with the one in London, for recovering 


perſons ſuppoſed to be drowned :—9. Coulter's Mortifica- 


tion, 1790, of L. 1200, the intereſt of which is to be ap- 
plied, for the relief of perſons who had been in a reſpecta- 
ble ſituation in life :=10. The Society for the Relief of Sick 
Strangers, begun in 1791, and ſupported by ſubſcriptions: 
—11. Stiruing's Mortification, in 1791, of L. 2000, as a 
fund for beginning a public library, which is now increa- 


ſing very conſiderably by ſubſcriptions. 


There is alſo an Infirmary begun upon an extenſive 
plan, towards erecting which, ſuch a ſum is already ſub- 


ſcribed, as has induced the managers to begin it. The 


plan of the building is by the late Mr Adams; and there 
is little doubt, but that this benevolent inſtitution will be 
ſupported by ſuch future ſubſcriptions, as will render it oi 
general utility to the weft country, 

Independent of theſe public charities, there are in Glaſ- 
gow a number of ſocieties, known by the name of Friend. 
ly Societies, inſtituted for the purpoſe of ſupporting their 
members when in diſtreſs. Theſe aroſe with the manu- 


factures, and have advanced and increaſed along with 
them; and in theſe, we may trace with pleaſure, the va- 


rious connections of ſociety, leading men into the field of 
| benevolence, 
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dene volence, and engaging in a mutual inſurance againſt 
poverty. Perſons either of the ſame name, or coming from 
the ſame county, or employed in the ſame trade, or living 
in particular ſtreets of the city. or having been in ſimilar 
ftuations, are aſſociated together; and by weekly or 
monthly payments, amounting to about 4 8. in the year, 
create a fund and revenue, out of which their wants are 
ſupplied, when they are diſabled from attending to their 
ordinary occupations, either by occaſional diſtreſs, or the 
infirmities of age; and this as a right, and without the 
humiliating idea, that they are receiving charity. 

The frugality and good ſenſe, with which theſe ſocieties 
are generally managed, deſerves a more particular expla- 
nation, When 'any of their members are fick, or other- 
wiſe difabled, they are viſited by ſome 'of the ſociety, 
accompanied by a ſurgeon. If the diſeaſe is pretended, 
or brought on by debauchery, they are not found entitled 
to the ſupply; but if the caſe is real, they report whe- 
ther the patient is confined to his bed, or otherwiſe in- 
capable of working. 'If he is confined to bed, they or- 
der the higheſt proviſion that their regulations allow, 
which in moſt caſes amounts to 5 8. a-week, and which 
s inſtantly and regularly paid, during the time he. con- 
tinues in that fituation. If the patient 1s not confined to 
bed, a lower provition 1s ordered, agreeable to the nature 
of the caſe, and which is commonly from 25. 6d. to 4s. 
per week. At the expence of the ſociety, he is viſited by 
a ſurgeon while neceſſary, and afterwards during his con- 
valeſcence, by ſome of the members who have the charge 
of that department, and who regularly report his fituation to 
the ſociety ; and as ſoon as he is able to work, the weekly 
payment 13 withdrawn. In ſome of theſe ſocieties, a cer- 
tain ſum is allowed to defray the funeral of a poor mem- 
ber, and a ſum is given to his widow on his deceaſe. 
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Thoſe, who incline, may become members of more than 
one ſociety, and when they are in diſtreſs, they receive 
the ſtipulated ſupport from each ; ſo that a perſon, who 
chuſes to ſpare a little money, in the time of health, has 
the pleaſure of ſeeing plenty in his family, when he is no 
longer able to provide for them. Theſe ſocieties ſeem to 
be the beſt ſupport, for the relief of the work people in a 
manufacturing country, as it makes them look forward in 
time of health and proſperity, to the calamities and mil. 
fortunes which are ſo incident to human life; and by ap- 
propriating a part of their earnings, which they can then 
eaſily ſpare, affords them the ſatisfaction of knowing they 
will be ſupported, when reduced by fickneſs or old age, to 
be unable to work for themſelves, without the humiliating 
neceſſity of ſupplicating the charity of the benevolent, or 
being a burden on their friends.—Beſides, this method of 
ſupport is no bar to induſtry, which many of the charita- 
dle inſtitutions of this country has been reproached with, 
as it holds up no certain ſubſiſtence for the idle or the 
profligate ; and by ſupporting the induſtrious tradeſman in 
the midſt of his family, does not looſen the bands of natu- 
ral affeQtion, or take him out of the world, and the ſo- 
ciety to which he has been accuſtomed “. 


VIII. 


* It is impoſſible, in a work of this nature, to give a particular ac- 
count of the numerous ſocieties of this kind, or the rules by which they 
are governed, which differ according to circumſtances ; and though con. 
fiderable pains has been taken, to procure information of the ſums which 
are in this manner expended annually, yet, from unavoidable circum- 
ſtances, it has been impoſſible to get it correct, and therefore we can on- 
ly give the names and ſums of ſach as have come to our knowledge. 


Ayr 


Flax dre 
Horſe hir 
Potters, 

Printers 
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VIII. EDUCATION. 


As Scotland has been always honourably diſtinguiſhed, 
by the ſuperior education of the lower clafſes of her in- 
habitants, ſo this important article has had conſiderable at- 
tention paid to it in Glaſgow, by inſtitutions of various 
kinds; many of which, at the ſame time that they provide 
for the inſtruction of the youth, alſo EN for their cam- 
fortable clothing, 


The 
Ayr ſhire, 8 L. 15 Young ſhepherds, - I. 10 
Fife ſhire, - © fawers, _ - - 25 
Lanark ſhire, - 30 Johnſton's ſtocking makers, 50 
Ditto Upper Ward, - 30 Johnſton and Bannatine's ditto, 40 
Leſmahago, - - 12 Tanners and curriers, - 20 
Bell's Wynd, - - 25 Tobacco ſpinners, - 60 
Drygate, - - 20 Bannatine and Anderſon wea- 


High Street, . - 25 vers, - - 45 
Old Green, Py gs 26 Journeymen comb makers, 5 
Old Trongate, - 12 Hammermen, "0 
New Wynd journ. weavers, 7 Journ. old ſhoemakers, 45 
20 
14 


St Mungo, . & 35 rope makers, — 
Stable Green Port, - 25 —— laters, - 


Old N. Quarter journ. weavers, 40 3 10 


New ditto, — — 6 — taiors, TY 40 
Old Wynd ditto, « - 4$ Brown's, . 8 15 
Carters, - - - 35 Bon Accord, - - 10 
Cotton ſpinners, - 40 St Criſpin, - - 80 
Curriers, - 20 Grand Antiquity, - 10 
Deacons and free s 10 Red, - Y 15 
Flax dreſſers and rope makers, 17 Unfeigned Friendſhip, . 13 
Horſe hirers, - - 30 Old Friendly, - - 14 
Potters, - - 15 Glaſgow Freeborn. — 15 
Printers and bookbinders, to 
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and educates 48 boys, for a/ courſe of four years ; during 


— — — — 


The following is the preſent ſtate of ſuch inſtitutions in 
this city : 
Hutcheſon's Hoſpital formerly mentioned, along with 2 
mortification of Scott of Scotſtarvet, under the manage. 
ment of the Magiſtrates, Council, and Miniſters, clothes 


which time, 32 of them have an annual penſion of L.; 
each, and all of them, at leaving the ſchool, are complete- 
Iy clothed, and bound © apprentices to different trades,— 
The Town's Hoſpital elothes and educates all the boys 
and girls who live in it, upwards of 100 in number, and, 
when at a proper age, binds them apprentices to trades, or 

8 gets 


The ſums erpebdel annually, by the following focieties not having 
been obtained, the names can ROY be given. 


Argyle ſhire, JEM 4m ©0318 Incle Weavers, 

Dumbarton ſhire, - - Silver Craig's factory, ditto, 
Galloway ſhire, Porters, 

Lothian ſhire, Sbepherds, 

Eight Northern ſhires, Young ſawers, 

Perth ſhire, 5 Old ſtocking makers, 

Stirling ſhire, Victuallers, 

North country, Journeymen brewers, 

Water of Endrick, bakers, 

Old Monkland, | coopers, ö 
Glaſgow Renfrew, - eg=acaovc milan 1 $17 
Kilbarchan, rope ſpinners, 
Webfield, ſhoemaker's widows, | 
Bridgegate, | — weavers, 
Campbell Street, = wrights, 
Bookbinders, oy King s Freemen, 

Brewer s. Macfarlan's, 

Bricklayers, Thomſon's, 

Chairmen, | Watſon's, 

chapmen, | Old Men's, 

Cloth Lappers, Glaſgow Friendly. 


Cowfeeders, 
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gets them into ſervice. —The Highland Society clothe a- 
bout 60 boys annually, binding them apprentices to trades, 
and attending to their education during their apprentice- 
ſhip. 

Mr Wilſon of London, who formerly had gone from this 
city, impreſſed with the advantages of education to the 
lower claſs of people, in 1778, mortified L. 3000 for the 
purpoſe of educating and clothing boys. This fund has 
been augmented by ſundry donations from other perſons, 
and now educates 48 boys, who, at the end of 4 years, 
are alſo completely clothed, and bound apprentices 
to trades. —Befides theſe, Crawford's School gives e-du- 
cation to 48 boys and girls, Tennent's to 96, and Bax- 
ter's to 48, though without elothing.— There are alſo, of 
late, ſome ſchools ſet apart for girls, ſuch as Lennox's 
ſchool, which educates 48, and Peadie's, which educates 
about 30, in reading, ſewing and knitting.—A fund of a- 
bove L. 7000, has likewiſe been lately left by Mr Ar- 
chibald Millar, for educating and clothing girls in a gen- 
teel way during a courſe of 5 years.—A. neat ſchool-houſe 
is now building for that purpoſe, where it is propoſed to 
inſtru& them in every branch of education ſuited to their 
ſtation. | 

To all theſe, are to be added 11 Sunday Schools, which 
were begun in 1787, and have fince been ſupported by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, intended to preſerve the educa- 
tion formerly given, to increaſe knowledge, and to form 
good habits, in which ſchools there are at preſent about 
640 boys and girls. So that there are thus about 1200 
children, regularly educated in ſuch branches as are proper 
for them, without any expence to their parents. At the 
lame time, the children of ſuch as are able to afford them 
education, are, in general, not neglected, as the preſbytery 
of Glaſgow, having a few years ago ordered all the ſchools | 
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within their juriſdiction, to be viſited by ſome of their 
members, they found in this city above 60 ſchools, in 
which the maſters were entirely ſupported by ſchool wa- 
ges, from 58. to 18. 6d. the quarter. In the greater part 
of theſe, nothing was taught but reading Engliſh, the Ca- 
techiſm, and perhaps a little writing. It may be proper 
here to obſerve, that in the preſent ſtate of this city, it is 
of the greateſt importance to prevail on parents, to ſend 
their children to ſchool at 6 years of age; for if their edu- 
cation is then neglected, it is in great danger of being loſt 
for ever. The manufactures find employment for chil. 
- dren between 7 and 8 years of age, and even then their 
work will bring from 1s. to 1 8. 6d. per week..—This 
becomes a temptation ſcarce to be refiſted by poor fami- 
lies.—The only method, therefore, by which the educa- 
tion of the poor can be ſecured, is by giving it early, and 
ſupporting the Sunday ſchools, which may prevent ſuch e- 
ducation as they have got being loſt. 

With regard to the education of the higher claſſes of the 
inhabitants, there are many public teachers of the living 
languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Mathema- 
tics, &c. whoſe fees are generally from 5 s. to 10s. 6d. 
the quarter, and ſome of them conſiderably higher. 
| Befides a confiderable number of private ſchools, in 
which the Latin language is taught, a very elegant build- 
ing has lately been erected for the public grammar ſchool, 
in which the courſe of education is 4 years, and is conduct- 
ed by 4 maſters, who each carry on their claſſes the whole 
time, having equal ſalaries of L. 25 each for the three firſt 
years, and L. 35 for the fourth year. Each ſcholar pays 
5s. per quarter, beſides a preſent at Candlemas; and for 


ſome years each of the claſſes has generally conſiſted of 


from 80 to 100 ſcholars. Great care has been taken in 


the choice of the maſters, both as to their worth and pro- 


feſſional abilities. To this, apd to the great attention, 
which 
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which has for ſome years been beſtowed. on it by the 
Town-council, is the flouriſhing ſtate of the ſchool to be a- 


ſcribed. A committee of gentlemen of the Council are 


choſen annually, who-take the ſuperintendance of it, and 
who, with the advice of the Profeſſors of the Univerſity, 
ſettle the plan of reading, &c. in the different claſſes ; and 
along with them the miniſters, and other perſons of learn- 
ing viſit the ſchool frequently, without giving any previous 
notice. At theſe viſitations, the ſcholars go through their 
different exerciſes, and the particular ſtanding of each boy in 
the claſs is marked down in a book; and at the end of each 
ſeaſon, when there is a public examination, before the Ma- 
giſtrates, the gentlemen of the college, and many of the in- 
habitants, prizes are diſtributed to the boys, not according 
to the fituation in which they may be accidentally found at 
that time, but according to the average of their places at 
the different examinations through the year ; and this prac- 
tice has been found to have a very good effect, by keeping 
up the attention of both maſters and ſcholars through the 
whole courſe of the ſeaſon. Prizes are alſo given for good 
attendance, in order to form habits of attention, which may 
be nſeful to them in their after life, in whatever FI 
they may be of oceans | 


IX. MisceEriaxntous OBSERVATIONS. 


The Alx, though very healthy, is moiſt, when compared 
with the eaſt coaſt of Scotland and England, but not ſo 
much as thoſe places which lie nearer the Weſtern Ocean, 
or as Lancaſhire and Cornwall. The average of rain, 
which has fallen in the city of Glaſgow for 30 years, from 
1761 to-1790 inclufive, is 29 inches £55; parts. The 
greateſt quantity in any year during that period, was in 

| the 
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the year 1775, which was 43 inches g; and the leaf 
quantity was in the year 1788, which was 19 inches £42 
Parts. 

April 7. 1653. A moſt affecting and even elegant repre. 
ſentation to the public, was made by the citizens of Glaſ. 
gow, ſetting forth the diſtreſs occaſioned by an accidental 
fire on the 17th June 1652, which had conſumed one third 
part of their city, conſiſting of the dwellings of almoſt 
1000 families. This is certified by Oliver Cromwell, Ge. 
neral Lambert, and 22 other perſons of rank, where the 
loſs is eſtimated at L. o, co“. OOO 

The moſt remarkable rF.00D, that has been in the river, 
was on the 12th March 1782, when it roſe about 20 feet 
above its uſuallevel, by which all the lower part of the town 
was laid under water, and many of the inhabitants obliged 
to be carried out of their houſes in boats. This flood was 
18 inches higher than in 1712, at which time it was higher 
than had ever been remembered. 

The GROUNDS in the neighbourhood are highly cultiva- 
ted, but, from the great increaſe of inhabitants, owing to 
the numerous manufactures now eſtabliſhed, the quantity of 
grain raiſed is not nearly ſufficient for the ſupply of the 1n- 
habitants ; and therefore they are almoſt always obliged to 
depend upon ſupplies from other parts, which they get by 
the river Clyde from Ireland, and by the great Canal 
from the eaſtern parts of the iſland, _ 

There is great plenty of FREESTONE of different qualities, 
and of whin, in the neighbourhood ; but na marble, lime- 
ſtone, ſlate, or granite, in any quantity, within ſome miles. 
There is alſo plenty of clays proper for making bricks, 
tiles, and the common kinds of pottery, but none of the 
| finer kinds. The foſſil to which this city owes its greateſt 


advantage is COAL, which is found in great payee. 
| 6 


» Vide Gibſon. 


the ground toward the eaſt; in which there are five different 
ſtrata, or ſeams, from 3 to 4% feet thick, all of which 
are wrought at preſent to a very conſiderable extent. 
Theſe ſeams have been wrought for many years, ſo that 
all near the city, at a moderate depth, has been dug out. 
Some of the pits are at preſent above 60 fathoms deep, and 
moſt of them are obliged to be wrought by the aſſiſtance of 
ſteam engines, The price of coals varies at the different 
pits, being from 2 s. 9 d. to 3s. 3d. per cart, of 12 cwt.; 
when delivered in any part of the city, from 3s. 6d. to 
48. In ſome of theſe pits, there is a vein of iron ſtone of 
very good quality, of a whitiſh colour, which is uſed in the 
imelting furnaces in the neighbourhood, There is alſo in 
the till found in theſe pits, many impreſſions of fern and 
other plants, and ſhells of different kinds; and in the neigh- 
bourhood there are many foſſile marine bodies, particularly 
different ſpecies of ſhells and entrochi, 

The wATER, with which the city is in general ſupplied, 
not of the beſt quality, as moſt of the ſprings contain ſe- 
lenite in greater or leſſer proportion; and ſome of them 
contain iron, which is for the moſt part ſufpended by the 
carbonic acid. One ſpring, not far from the city, contains 
calcareous earth, which it depoſits, in its courſe, on the ve- 
getables, tc. forming therewith ſundry incruſtations. To- 
wards the weſt part of the city, however, the water is much 
purer than towards the eaſt ; and there is in the Green, be- 
longing to the community, a ſpring of water of the very 
beſt quality in the country. The quantity of it, however, is 
not ſufficient to afford a ſupply to the whole inhabitants ; 
and it lies ſo much below the level of the greateſt part of 
the. city, that it has prevented its being conducted into it. 
Many propoſals have been made, for ſupplying the city 
with water from Nas in the neighbourhood, but the 
quantity 
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quantity of ſpring water, to be found in any one 1 has 
been thought too ſmall to ſupply the wants of the inhabi. 
- tants; befitles, ' a very great expence muſt be incurred in 
conveying it into the city, and in preparing reſervoirs for it, 
which' has hitherto prevented this uſeful ſcheme being put 
in execution. Perhaps the only permanent” ſources, and 
the beſt ſupply in point of purity, would be from the ri. 
ver Clyde; but this would occaſion it to be forced up by a 


| ſteam engine, and a large reſervoir to collect it in, in order The 
to ſupply the pipes neceſſary for the different parts of the MI nerly 

city; which would be ſuch an expence as could not be gone There 
into, without a probability of being reimburſed by a tax, neek, 
| which would not, perhaps, be an agreeable meaſure. on the 
As to the MANNERS of the PEOPLE in general, they are, iN non; 
fot the moſt part, induſtrious, and il economical. They WM bocket. 
are in general contented and happy in their ſituation. They ere. 

grumble at taxes, and the high price of proviſions ; and proſtitr 
fone of the more ambitions wiſh for ſome more political con- bt a h 
ſequence, than they at preſent enjoy, nnder the laws of the of age, 
Scottiſh burghs; which they confider as confining the pre- de nut 
"ſentation of miniſters, and the power of election and offices 

to u few, in excluſion of the reſt, and theſe they wiſh to In ar 
have put on a broader bottom. As 'they are getting rich, * 
this defire will increaſe among the people; yet, notwith- 4 Rive 
ſtanding, there is at preſent much difficulty to get proper awd. 
perſons, of the merchant rank, to accept of the offices of il © 
councillors and magiſtrates, almoſt every year furniſhing 
inſtances of their paying a fine rather than-ſerve. cou! 
Niches in Glaſgow were formerly the portion of a few 
merchants. Theſe, from the inflaence of the manufactures, 

are now diffuſing themſelves widely among a great num. Slunt h 
ber of manufaftarers, mechanics, aud” artiſans, This bas BW Cramp 
made an alteration in the houſes, dreſs, furniture, education Porpoil 


and amuſements of the people of Glaſgow within a few 
yeals, 


years, which is aſtoniſhing to the older inhabitants ; and has 
teen followed by a proportional alteration in the manners, 
cuſtoms, and ſtile of living of the inhabitants. And 
many of the merchants have of late years been en- 


geging in manufactures and trade, the diſtance in point of 


rank and conſequence, between merchants and tradeſmen, 
has now become leſs conſpicuous, than it was before the 
American war. 


The ſtrict ſeverity and apparent ſanctity of manners, for- 


nerly remarkable here, have yielded to the oppoſite extreme. 
There is now a great deal more induſtry on fix days of the 
week, and a great deal more diſſipation and licentiouſneſs 
on the ſeventh. Great crimes were formerly very uncom- 


mon; but now robberies, houſebreakings, ſwindling, pick- 


pockets, pilferers, and conſequently executions are become 
more common. "Theſe delinquents, 'as well as common 
proſtitutes, are often little advanced above childhood; and 
yet a healthy child of 7 or 8 years, or at moſt of 10 years 
of age, can now earn a very decent ſubſiſtence from ſome of 
tie numerous manufactures eſtabliſhed among us. 


In an account of a city like Glaſgow, a deſcription of A- 


mars is not expected; it may not be improper, however, 


o give a liſt of the different kinds of FisR, which are 
bund in the river and frith of Clyde, though it is not gi- 
ren as complete, as many other kinds may ſtill be found. 


COMMON NAMES. SYNONYMA LI NN. 
CETE. 
| Genera. Species. 
Blunt headed Whale, Phyſeter, Microps: 
Grampus, or Bucker, Delphinus, Orca. 
Poroiſe, or Pellock, Ibig Phocœna. 
1 AMPHIBIZI 
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COMMON NAMES. 


AMPHIBII NANTES. 


| Genera. 
Lamprey, Petromyſon, 
Skate, Raja, 
Thornback, Ibid. 
Baſking Shark, Squatus, 
Piked Dog: fiſh, Ibid. 
Rough Dog: fiſh, Ibid. 
Smooth "ag bid. 
Sturgeon, Accipenſer, 
Lump Fith, or 3 Owl, Cyclopeſus, 
Pipe Fiſh, Syngnathus, 

APODEsS. 

Eel, Murcena, 


Sand Eel, or Launce, Ammodytes, 


JUGULARES., 


Dragonet, Callionymus, 
Sordid Dragonet, Ibid. 
Weaver 7 Trachinus, | 
Cod, Gadus, 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid, 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


SYNONIMA LINN XI. 


Species, 
Fluviatilis, 
Batis. 
Clavata. 
Maximus. 
Spinax. 
Catulus. 
Muſterus. 
Sturio. 
Lumpus. 
Barbatus, 


Anguilla, 
Tobianus. 


Lyra. 


Dracunculus, 


Draco. 
Morhua. 
Oglefinus, 


Barbatus. 


Luſcus. 
Carbonarius. 
Pollachius. 
Mertangus. 
Ling, 


1 . — 2 


„ — 8 1 
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| COMMON NAMES» SYNONYMA LINNAT» 
Genera, Specter. 
Ling, Gadus, Molva. 
Five bearded Cod, Idem, Muſtetus. 
Spotted Blenny, or 
Clubbock, Blennius, Gunellus. 
Viviparous Blenny, Idem, Viviparus. 
THORACICI. 
Sea Gudgeon, Gotrus, - Niger. 
Father Laſher, or | 
Sea Scorpion, Cottus, Scorpius. 
Doree, : Zeus, Faber. 
Turbot, : Pleuronetes, Maximus. 
Plaiſe, Idem, Plateſſa. 
Flounder, Idem, Fleſus. 
Sole, Idem, Solea. 
Wraſſe, Old Wife, or | 
Sow Fiſh, Labrus, Tinca. 
Trimaculated Wraſſe, Idem, Trimaculata. 
Perch, Perca, Fluviatilis. 
Stick leback, Gaſteroſteus, Aculeatus. 
Ten ſpined Stickleback, Idem, Pungitius. 
Fifteen ſpined ditto, Idem, Spinachia. 
Mackarell, Scomber, Scomber. 
Grey Gurnard, Trigta, Gurnardus. 
Red Gurnard, Idem, Cuculus. 
ABDOMINALES. 
Loche, Cobitis, Barbatula. 
Salmon, Salmo, Salar. 
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COMMON NAMES». SYNONYMA LINNEA1, 
Genera. Species 
Sea trout, Salmo, Trutta. 
Te, Idem, Fario. 
Small, or Sparling, Idem, Epertanus. 
Giviniad, or Powan, Idem, Lavaretus. PA 
Par, or Samlet, Idem, Salmulus. | 
Pike, Eſox, Lucius. 
Mullet, Mugil, Cephalus. 
Herring, | Clupea, Harengus, 
Roah, or Braire, Cyprinus, Rutilus. 
Minnow, Idem. Phoximus. 


Beſides lobſters, crabs, oiſters, muſcles, cockles, and a 
very great variety of different kinds of ſhell fiſh. - 
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NUMBER XXXVIII. 
PARISH or run GORBALS or GLASGOW, 
(counTY OF LANARK.) 


By the Rev. Mr WILLIAM ANDERSON, 


Name, Erection, Extent, 5 


1 Gorbals of Glaſgow was disjoined from the pariſh 
of Govan, and erected into a ſeparate pariſh the 21ſt 
of February 1771. The ancient name of the village was 
Bridge- end. Its modern name is the Gorbals of Glaſgow. 
The village and burying ground only were at firſt erected 
into a new pariſh, containing about 12 or 14 acres. The 
lands of Rea, of Little Govan, and Polmadie, containing 
about 500 or 600 acres, and the barony of Gorbals, be- 
longing to the city of Glaſgow, the patrons of Hutchiſon's 
hoſpital, and the Trades-Houſe of Glaſgow, (containing 
upwards of 400 acres,) were afterwards, at the defire of 
the inhabitants of theſe lands, annexed to the pariſh of 
Gorbals by the preſbytery of Glaſgow. 


C limate 7 


— — (—— 2 


in the colliery, (which belongs to Dunlop and Houſton,) 5 
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Climate, Floods, and Proſpects.— The air is rather moiſt ; 


| the country flat, with a very ſmall riſe for ſome miles; the 


diſeaſes are conſumptions and fevers, tending to putrid. The 
tide riſes ſome miles above the place, or at leaſt forces 
back the water of the river; and the water itſelf ſometimes 
taſtes ſalt or brakiſh. The village and lands near the river 
are ſubject to , inundations, but they are ſeldom great. 


There have been two remarkable floods, however, in the 


years 1712 and 1782. On the 12th March 1782, boats 
might have ſailed through many ſtreets in Gorbals, as they 
really did on that occaſion in the Bridgegate of Glaſgoy, 
The whole ground appeared ſea for a mile weſt, and about an 
eighth of a mile from the river, a ſmall iſland appearing a- 
bout the ſouth end of the church, and the field weſt from 
it. The church was filled with water, except about 3 pews 
in the ſouth end. There are a variety of proſpects from 
Gorbals; as Langred, (where the battle between Queen 
Mary and the Barons was fought, about two miles ſouth), 
the Iſle of Arran, Paiſley, the windings of the river Clyde, 
Benlomond, which often appears with a ſnowy top when 


the ſeaſon is advanced, and Tintogk, from above Lanark. 


Rent, Soil, and Mineral. The ground rents high, being 
ſet for 19 years paſt, from L. 3 to L. 5 an acre; the ſoil is va- 
rious, ſome of it a black ſtrong loam, others a rich clay, and 
much of it, where the Gorbals is ſituated, ſand ſome fathoms 
deep, little more than ꝗ inches ſoil on the ſurface. It abounds 
with coal. The Govan colliery has two excellent machines, 
the one for drawing up the water, the other a ſteam-engine 
for bringing up coals 100 fathoms, which ſaves a number of 
horſe. There are 3 ſeams of coal, the undermoſt 14 feet 
thick. It is thought that there is ſuch a quantity of coal 


would 
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would of itſelf ſerve the city of Glaſgow for 100 years te 
come. Upwards of 200 men are employed about it. 


Church, c— The pariſh belongs to the preſbytery of 
Glaſgow, and Synod of Glaſgow and Ayr. The ſtipend is 
exactly L 100, beſides L. 6 for communian elements furniſh- 
ed twice a- year. There is neither manſe nor glebe. The 
village and barony of Gorbals, in the year 1571, were 
fened by George Elphinſton, merchant in Glaſgow, from 
Archbiſhop Porterfield. There has been a burying-ground 
eaſtward from the ſouth end of the old Bridge, called 2 
Leper's Church-yard ; and there 1s an old building, about 
the middle of the village, on the eaſt ſide, called the CBHapel. 
The lower part of it 1s at preſent occupied as the pariſh 
ſchool ; the two upper ſtories are uſed as a priſon. On ſe- 
veral places of the roof there are three capital letters, 
8. G. E. being the initials of Sir George Elphinſlon. The 
chapel of Gorbals was under the patronage of St Ninian, 
and the Leper's Houſe was founded and endued by a lady, 
of the name of Campbell, about the year 1350. There 
was formerly a prebend of Polmadie *, and there till re- 
main ſome veſtiges of religious houſes in the neighbourhood. 
It is probable that the biſhop or:archbiſhop might have had 
his country ſeat there, as the ground is exceeding good, and 
the ſituation pleaſant. 


Schools and Poor, The public ſchool is good, and con- 
_ tains upwards of 100 ſcholars, the emoluments may be a- 
bout L. 80 per annum. There are other five ſchools, at 
each of which there will be upwards of 30 ſcholars.— The 
Poor are numerous, and are ſupported by the collections 

1 * made 


Mm... Polmatie ſeems to be of La tin derivation,, from Pomum Dei, meaning 
the Apple of God, or tine apple; and it is ſtill remarkable for good fruit, 
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made at the church door. There are alſo five ſociety boxes 
amongſt the different trades, which may give their poor a. 
bout L. 120 a- year. The people in general are very cha. 
ritable, and the pariſh would maintain their own poor, and 
prevent begging, were it not ſome of the poor people who 
lodge for a penny a-night, wandering beggars, who hang 
about the avenues to the city, and give out that they live 
in the Gorbals. 


Population.— The village, it is ſaid, about the beginning 
of this century, conſiſted only of a few thatched houſes on 
each ſide of the great road from the ſouth end of the old 
bridge. Theſe were moſtly poſſeſſed by maltmen, who 
made malt and brewed ale. In the year 1730 it was much 
increaſed, the intermediate ſpaces betwixt the old houſes 
being filled up with houſes occupied by weavers. In the 
1732, the preſent church was built, as a Chapel of Eaſe to 
Govan. In the year 1748, the greateſt part of the village 
was burnt, after which it rapidly increaſed. The houſes 
built were good, ſome of them conſiſting of,2, and others 
of 3 ſtories and garrets. In 1771, the village was compu- 
ted to contain zoco perſons, beſides '500 more connected 
quoad ſacra. The village at preſent ' confiſts of upwards 
of 5000 ſouls, beſides about 800 who are joined quoad 
ſucra. Within three years, it is expected, the number 
will be doubled, and in 20 years a new Glaſgow will 
probably be raiſed on the ſouth fide of the Clyde. It is 
impoſſible to aſcertain either the births or burials 
preciſely, as the inhabitants of Glaſgow both baptiſc 
and bury in the Gorbals, and thoſe of Gorbals in the city. 
There are at leaſt above 200 baptiſms in the year. The 
people are induſtrious ;'there are ſeveral reputable manufac- 
turers, and many good operative weavers; there are 556 
looms, beſides a number of gunſmiths, nailers, ſhoemakers, 

| | tailors, 


tailors, 
houſes, 
Many 


ſevera 


to 100 


Imf 
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| tailors, wrights, cotton ſpinners, Se. —There are 50 public 
houſes, which hurt the morals of the people not a little. 
Many of the inhabitants live to a great age. There are 


ſeverals of 70, 80, and 90; ſome have been known to live 
to 100 and 104. 


Improvements.— The barony of Gorbals is begun to be 
feued. There are plans for new ſtreets on the eaſt and 
weſt of the old village, which, at a moderate computation, 
will contain upwards of 50, ooo inhabitants. The feuing 


goes on briſkly ; there are upwards of 120 ſteadings alrea- 
dy feued, and begun to build on, 
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NUMBER XXXIX. 
PARISH or NEW PORT-GLASGOW, 


(couN TY OF RENFREW. ) 


By the Rev. My Joux Foxxxsr. 


hs het Lana — 


Name and Ereftics. 


NEV Port-Glaſgow is a modern pariſh. The ancient 
name of the place, which was only a ſmall vil- 

lage, was Newark, ſo called from a gentleman's ſeat of 
that name, which lay contiguous to it. It was formerly 2 
part of the pariſh of Kilmaleolm; but the Magiſtrates and 
Council of Glaſgow having, in the year 1668, fued about 
11 acres of land adjoining to the old village, upon which 
they ;ere&ed an harbour for the accommodation of their 
ſhipping ; and foreſeeing that it was likely ſoon to became 
a populous place, and, perhaps, as an engouragement to 1t5 
more ſpeedy population, they applied, with the concurrence 
of all concerned, to the Lords of Plantation of Kirks, and got 
155 
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it, together with a few farms in its immediate vicinity, e- 
rected into a ſeparate pariſh in the year 1695, by the name 
of New Port-Glaſgow, i. e. the new port of Glaſgow, by 
which name it has been invariably known ever ſince. 


Sitmation, Extent, Soil, and Surface—This pariſh is ſitua- 
ted within the bounds of the preſbytery of Paiſley, and 
Synod of Glaſgow and Ayr. It is nearly an Engliſh mile 
ſquare The land in this pariſh is partly flat and partly 
mountainous. Along the coaſt, and for about 130 yards 
back, it is nearly a dead level, little higher than the high 
water mark. This flat part, except that on which the 
town ſtands, is at preſent entirely converted into garden 
ground, bel onging to the inhabitants, who fued it from the 
proprietor of the lands in the pariſh ; and although the ſoil 
was originally barren, and in ſome places very ſhallow, yet 
it is aſtoniſhing what happy effects cultivation has produ- 
ced ; all kinds of pot herbs and common fruits, both ſmall 
and big, being now raiſed here, of the richeſt quality, and 
in the greateſt abundance. Immediately behind the flat 
part of the pariſh, there are mountains conſiderably ſteep 
and high, moſtly of a poor ſoil, a ſmall part of which is in 
tillage, and the reſt in paſture. 


Climate, &c.—The. air of the pariſh is moiſt, owing, it 
is ſuppoſed, to its vicinity to the river Clyde, to the many 
lochs, which lie between the mountains on the oppoſite coaſt 
of Argyleſhire, and to the peninſular form of this weſt 
country in general. Upon a compariſon, between the rope- 
work books of this place and thoſe of Glaſgow, when that 
branch of manufacture was carried on in the open air, it has 
been found, that the inhabitants of the former place have, 
at an average, about 14 days more rain in the year, than 
thoſe of the latter. N otwithſtanding this, New Port- 

Vor. V. 32 _ Glaſgow 
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* 
Glaſgow is a very healthy place. Tt has no diſtempers 
peculiar to it, and it has frequently been remarked, that 
the wetter the weather 1 is, the healthier the inhbitants | are, 


Coaft, —The ſhore, as far as the. pariſh extends, is flat 
and ſandy, with ſome looſe ſtones ſcattered here and there, 
except the ſpot oppoſite to the old houſe or caſtle of N ewark, 
which ſtands upon a prominent part of the land; where the 
ſhore, for about 150 yards, is very ſteep, being almoſt up- 
on the brink of the deepeſt part of the river, or the Channel, 
as they call it. The common Sea-weed is caſt aſhore in 
this pariſh ; and though the water, in which it grows, be 
only brakiſh, or half ſalt and half freſh, yet it is ſaid to be 
very good manure, at leaſt, for one crop. The ' farmers 
here, however, pay little attention to it. This neglet} 
ſeems to be owing to two circumſtances ; the one is, that 
the farmers depend chiefly upon the produce of their cows 
for the payment of their rents; and the other is, that all 
the farms are fituated in the mountainous part of the pariſh, 
which renders accels to them, from the ſhore with carriages, 
very difficult and PT: 


River, Fiſh, and Birds —The river Clyde, oppoſite to 
this pariſh, is ſuppoſed to be about two miles broad, but it 
is only a ſmall part of it that is navigable by veſſels of bur- 
den. This part, commonly called the Channel, lies along the 
New Port- Glalgow ſhore, is about 200 yards broad at an 
average. and is every where ſo deep at high water, that the 

largeſt veſſels, which enter the frith of Clyde, can eaſily be 
moored in the harbour, without diſcharging any part of 
their cargo. The tide riſes here about 9 feet at an average. 
There are ſome ſmall cod and haddocks in the river, oppo- 
Cite to this pariſh, but they are not in ſuch quantities as to 
Tanger 1 it worth any one's while to make a trade of * 
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The boys frequently catch them for their amuſement. 
There are alſo occaſional viſits of the herrings. Theſe vi- 
fits, however, are rare, having happened only thrice during 
the preſent century, vis. in the years 1718, 1753, and 
1786, continuing commonly two or three ſeaſons at each 
\vifit. No migratory birds are ſeen on this coaſt, except 
thoſe which are common to the whole iſland, unleſs ſome ſea- 
fowls of the duck kind are to be reckoned among the num- 
ber. When there happens to be a hard froſt in the depth 
of winter, theſe never fail to viſit this part of the river in 
immenſe flocks. Thouſands, nay millions of them have 
been ſeen at once; but when the froſt breaks, they inſtant- 
ly diſappear, and are ſeen no more till the next froſt comes. 
As the two laſt winters have been very mild, there have 
been few or none of theſe viſitors. 


Population. About the time that New Port-Glaſgow 
was erected into a pariſh, the number of its inhabitants muſt 
have been ſmall. Though the writer of this paper be not 
poſſeſſed of materials, ſufficient to enable him to aſcertain, 
with precifion, what that number was, yet, from tradition- 
al report, as well as from an old regiſter of births and 
marriages, now in his hands, it would ſeem, that, before 
the commencement of the. preſent century, the number of 
inhabitants did not exceed 350, or 400 at moſt. From the 
year 1700 it gradually increaſed, till the year 1718, when 
the preſent pariſh kirk was built. At this laſt period, the 
number of inhabitants could . ſcarcely. have amounted to 
$00, as the kirk can hardly contain that number. From 
the year 1718 it had, in like manner, gradually increaſed 
till the year 1775, when the preſent incumbent was ordain- 
ed. If it be true, as is generally underſtood, that the po- 
pulation of a pariſh may be known with ſufficient accuracy, 
by multiplying the number of births by 26, the ſtate of 

* | the 
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the population of this pariſh, in ſome of the intermediate 
Fears, muſt have been, according to the regiſter of births, 
as follows : ; | 


Years. Families. Souls. 
In 1730 365 1426 
1740 400 | I560 


1760 666 2600 


From the year 1775, to the year 1783, the population of 
this pariſh was ſtationary. The cauſe of this was undoubt. 
edly the American war. There is not, perhaps, a port in 
Britain, upon which that event had a more immediate in- 
fluence, than upon this port. In conſequence of it, together 
with ſome incidental circumſtances, (the enumeration of 
which does not belong to the writer of this paper), Glaſ- 
gow, upon which the people here chiefly depended hither- 
to, became no longer a commercial, but a manufacturing 
city, and conſequently was no longer the immediate ſource 
of wealth to them; and their own internal vigour not be- 
ing yet ſufficiently rouſed for their ſupport, their number 
could not increaſe, as it had done for near a century 
before; but muſt have inevitably taken a contrary direction 
in due time, if, during the war, and eſpecially about the 
concluſion of it, a ſpirit of enterpriſe had not bappily ſeized 
ſome of the inhabitants ; who have embarked in trade upon 
their own bottom, to ſuch an extent, as not only to keep 
their number from decreafing, but even to make it reſume, 
though not with equal rapidity, its former progreſs. 


the years 1775 and 1783, it appears, that the population of 
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the pariſh, including the few families which live in the 
country, had ſtood, _—_ e as follows : 
Families, — 13 5967895 


Communicants, or above 16 or 17 years of age, 2235 
Not communicants, or under 16 or 17 years of age, 1560 
Seceders, = — — 99 


Souls, — — — 3894 


From a liſt taken between the years 1786 and 1790, it 
appears, that the population of chis pariſh, at preſent, is, 


Families, — — 1032 
Communicants, 5 | — 2245 
Not communicants, — 1671 
Seceders, — — — 120 
Souls, | — — — 4036 
In regard to the population in 1755, the number, 

as returned to Dr Webſter, was, 169 5 
Whence, there is evidently an increaſe of 2341 


The liſts, from which the above account is taken, do not 
enable the writer to ſay preciſely, what may be the propor- 
tion of males and females in che pariſh ; but, from the 
regiſter of baptiſms, it would ſeem, that they are nearly 
equal, There are ſeven farms in the pariſh, ſome of 
them very ſmall, 3 families and 40 ſouls. ; 


The annual average of 1 and deaths, as 
e Sie rr <_N 
Marriages. Burials. 
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Though this laſt ſum, multiplied by 36, does not nearly 


amount to the preſent number of inhabitants in the pariſh, 


yet this circumſtance does not contradict the mode of cal. 
culation propoſed by Sir John Sinclair, in a note ſubjoined 
to his queries addrefled to the clergy of Scotland, and that 
for two obvious reaſons : The one is, that many of the in. 
habitants of this pariſh are either loſt or die at ſea, or ſettle 
abroad ; and the other 1s, that, as many of the inhabitants 
came to this place at firſt from the neighbouring pariſhes, 
they chuſe that, when they die, their bones ſhould reſt in 
the ſame ſpot, where their forefathers reſted before them; in 
either of which caſes, their deaths are not inſerted in the 
public regiſters of the pariſh. The great diſproportion, be- 
tween the annual births and burials, is to be accounted for 
in the ſame way: The proportion between the annual 
births and the whole population, is as 1 to 29; be- 
tween the annual marriages and the whole population, is 
as 1 to 409; between the annual burials and the whole 
population is as 1 to 583. Each marriage produces, at an 
average, about 3 children. Each family conſiſts, at an a- 
verage, of near 34 ſouls. | 


Productions. From what has been ſaid above, reſpecting 
the extent, the ſoil, and the population of this pariſh; it 
will readily appear, that its productions are, by no means, 
equal to the ſupport of its inhabitants. Ir is true, the flat 
part of the pariſh, which is entirely converted into garden 
ground, except that on which the town ſtands, is in a ſtate 
of the higheſt cultivation, and produces the richeſt crops: 
All kinds of vegetables, belonging to a kitchen garden, are 
raiſed here in the greateft abundance. The gardens are n0 
leſs remarkable for producing common fruits, both big and 
ſmall ; and particularly that ſpecies of plumbs' commonly 
called magnum bonums ; for all which the public garden- 

| ers 
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ers find a ready market in the neighbouring towns and 

But as for the mountainous part of the pariſh, by far the 
largeſt proportion of it in point of territory, it contains on- 
ly the 7 poor farms already mentioned, till nearly in a 
ſtate of nature; and, from the ſteepneſs of their fituation, as 
well as the barrenneſs of their ſoil, likely to continue ſo 
for ever. The productions of the arable part of theſe farms 
are little more grain, than what is ſufficient to ſupport the 
farmer's own families, together with ſome potatoes ; for 
which, after ſupplying themſelves, they find a ready mar- 
ket in the town. It is upon the produce of their cows, 
as was obſerved above, that the farmers chiefly depend for 
the payment of their rents. 

From this account of things, it is evident, that the pariſh 
does not ſupply itſelf with proviſions, no not for a fingle 
week in the year. The ſole dependence of the inhabitants, 
for proviſions of every kind, is on the neighbouring: pa- 
riſhes, (as far as their fertility, compared with the general 
{tate of population in the country, will admit;) and on Dum- 
fries-ſhire, from which conſiderable quantities of oats and 
oat-meal are imported ; but chiefly on Ireland, from 
which, not only grain and meal, but almoſt every other ar- 
ticle of proviſion is brought to this place. 


| Proprietors. —In the pariſh of New Port-Glaſgow, 
there is only one manour, or barony of lands, or rather on- 
ly a ſmall part of one, (the greateſt part of it lying in the 
neighbouring pariſh of Kilmalcolm), and that is the eſtate 
of Finlayſton-Maxwell. At the time that the magiſtrates 
and council of Glaſgow made their purchaſe, for the pur- 
poſe of erecting a harbour, this eſtate was in the poſſeſſion 
of a Sir Patrick Maxwell of Newark; but, at preſent, it 
belongs to William Hamilton, Eſq; of Wiſhaw. The man- 


ſion 
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ſion houſe of the eſtate lies contiguous to this town, cloſe 
by the ſhore. From an inſcription on one corner of j it, it 
would ſeen, that this houſe was built in the Fear I 599. 
It is a fortified building, pretty large, with 2 caſlle or 
tower at one end of 1 it, which ſeems to be of an older date 
than the reſt of the houſe. In the conſtruction of this 
building, one can ' eaſily read the ſpicit of the times, 
Here is the great hall, in which the Baron: con vened his 
vaſſals, and iſſued forth his mandates to them; here too 
are painted, or rather daubed, the arms of all the great 
families with which be was connected, either by the ties 
of blood or friendſhip; and here lands the great gate with 
the iron door, which was triple bolted every night, that 
he might not be ſurpriſed before the morn by ſome other 
chieftain, with whom he might have a deadly feud. At 
preſent, however, this ancient fabric is in ruins, and has 
not been inhabited ſince the beginning of the century. 


| That part of the eſtate, which lies within the limits of this 


pariſh, comprehends the 7 farms already mentioned, and 
draws about L. 200 N of yearly rent. 


Town —Though the name of the pariſh be New Port 
Glaſgow, that of the town is New Port-Glaſgow, (vulgar- 
ly Fort- Glaſgow,) and Newark. The occaſion of this 
double name 1s, that 'one part of the town, indeed by far 
the greateſt part of it, ſtands upon the piece of ground 
which was feued by the city of Glaſgow, and to which 
they gave a name, taken from the Purpoſe to which it 
was applied ; and that another part of it 15 the original 
village, but now conſiderably enlarged, which was ſtand- 
ing there when that feu was made. Theſe two parts are 


| adjoining, and form one town; the proprietors of houſes 


in the former being vaſſals of the city of Glaſgow, and 


| thoſe i in the latter vaſſals of the proprietor of the eſtate of 


Finlayſton 
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Finlayſton-Maxwell.— Before the year 1775, the city of 
Glaſgow, and the proprietor of the lands of Finlayſton- 
Maxwell, exerciſed the ſame juriſdiction over their-reſpec- 
tive parts of the town, that a liege Lord exerciſes over his 
vaſſals. But at this period, the feuers of Port-Glaſgow 
and Newark, with the concurrence of their immediate 
ſuperiors, applied to Parliament, and got themſelves erect- 
ed into a burgh of barony, with a council of 13 perſons, 
called truſtees, appointed to regulate and manage the pu- 
blic police of the place. Theſe truſtees are ſeuers poſſeſ- 
ſed of, at leaſt, L. 10 Sterling a- year of heritable property 
within the town. They were elected for the firſt time by a 
general poll of all the feuers, and ever after are elected 
by themſelves ; four of them being diſqualified yearly by 
a plurality of votes, and four others, who had not been in 
the council for three years before, being choſen to fill up 
the vacant places. Of theſe truſtees, two are bailies; the 


one, called the oldeſt bailie, is choſen annually by the 


Town-council of Glaſgow, and the other, called the young- 
eſt bailie, is choſen annually by the truſtees themſelves, 
« which two bailies, (ſays the act of Parliament), or either 
«* of them, are authoriſed, empowered, and required to ad- 
* miniſter juſtice, and to exerciſe all the power and autho- 
«rity, by the laws of Scotland, committed to the bailies 
* of a burgh of barony.” 


Revenue. —The public revenue ef the town amounts to 
about L. 500 Sterling a-year. It ariſes chiefly from a tax 
of L. 24 Sterling per cent. upon houſe rents; from another 
tax of two pennies Scotch upon every pint of ale, either 
brewed in the town or brought into it; from the rent of 
the kirk ſeats and fleſh market, and from the harbour 
dues. This revenue is expended in paying the miniſter's 
ſtipends, and the diflerent ſchoolmaſters ſalaries ; in keep- 
Tor. V.: Fo. ing 
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ing the ſtreets and quays in repair, and in anfwering other 
public purpoſes, which the good of the community may 
require. | 


Statiſtical Account 


Shipping and Trade. — The ſhipping belonging to this 
port, as taken from the cuſtom-houſe books, at preſent, is, 


Veſſels. Tons, 

Employed in foreign trade, 91 11273 
— — in coaſting trade, 18 692 
— in the herring fiſhery, 16 meaſuring 79; 
Total, 125 12760 


It is to be obſerved, however, that though the above 
ſhipping belongs to this port, yet it is not all the actual 
property of the merchants who reſide in the port. Some 
of the veſſels, particularly thoſe employed in foreign trade, 
are either wholly or in part the property of ſome houſes 
in Glaſgow. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the trade of 
the port is, by no means, carried on only by the veſlel; 
belonging to it. From the cuſtom-houſe books, it appears, 
that the veſſels to and from the port, in the year 1790, 
were, 


Veſſels. Tons, 
Inward 2 205 | | 19776 
| oreign, 13 2469 
Britith, 221 R 22466 
Outward} Foreign, 11 meaſuring | 1849 
Total, 450. | 46360 


The foreign imports of this port conſiſt chiefly of to- 
bacco, ſugar, rum, cotton, mahogany, logwood and ſtaves, 


together with ſome tiember, 1 iron and hemp, from the Bal- 
tic 
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tic; and the exports are ſuch merchant goods as ſuit the 
American and Weſt India markets. The coafters are 
chiefly employed in carrying coals and merchant goods 
upon the river, and in bringing grain and other provi- 
fons from Dumfries-ſhire and Ireland. The head cuſtom- 


houſe for the trade of Clyde is ſtationed here. The offi- 
cers employed in it, having the King's commiſſion, or ra- 
ther a treaſury-warrant, are, a collector, a comptroller, a 


land-ſurveyor, a tide-ſurveyor, a weigher, 6 land-waiters, 
17 tide-waiters, and 6 boat-men. 


Church. The Magiſtrates and Council of Glaſgow are 
the patrons of the parith, by purchaſe from the Earl of 
Glencairn, patron of the pariſh ofeKilmalcolm, from which 
this pariſh was disjoined, It is ſaid, that the old fevers 
of Port-Glaſgow, 1. e. the proprietors of the feus which 
exiſted at the time of the erection, have a joint 73 ght with 
the Town-Council of Glaſpgoiv to the patronage ;z but this 
claim has never been legally aſcertained. Certain it is, 
that the preſent incumbent holds the benefice by a pre- 
ſentation from the Magiſtrates and Council of Glaſgow on- 
ly. The living is L. 100 Sterling, with L. 10 Sterling for 
a houſe, and L. 2 Sterling for a yard per annum, with- 
out either manſe or glebe. 

As the pariſh kirk bears no proportion to the number 
of the inhabitants, ſuch of them as could not be accommo- 
dated with ſeats, applied to the preſbytery of Paiſley, a- 
bout the year 1767, for liberty to employ an aſſiſtant 
preacher in communion with the Eſtabliſhed Church, to 
diſpenſe the ordinances of religion to them. For ſeveral 
years, this aſſiſtant officiated in the houſe which was the 
firſt place of public worſhip in the town, and which is now 
occupied by a ſail- maker. But in the year 1774, the 
| Hock of this aſſiſtant, or the chapel-people, as they are 


called, 
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called, built an elegant houſe of worſhip, in the ſuburhs of 
the town, ſufficient to contain about 1800 people, in which 
they are accommodated, for the purpoſes of public wor. 
thip, in a file ſuperior to moſt kirks in Scotland. The 
annual revenue of this chapel, ariſing from the rents of the 
feats, amounts to L. 140 Sterling ; and the living of the 
miniiler is L. 1co per annum. 


Schools and Poor.—There are three public ſchools in 
this town, viz. a Grammar, a Writing and Arithmetic, 
and an Engliſh ſchool, The Grammar ſchoolmaſter's ſa- 
tary is 100 merks Scotch, and that of the other two is L. 10 
Sterling each per annum. The ſchool wages are, for teach- 
ing Latin, 5 s.; for teaching Writing and Arithmetic, g s.; 
and for teaching Engliſh, 3s. per quarter. The number 
of ſcholars, is, at an average, about 50 at each ſchool.— 
Perhaps in no pariſh of Scotland are the poor more libe- 
rally ſupplied than in this. The roll of ſtated penſioners, 
at preſent, amounts to 140. The ſum allotted to them is 
from 6d. to 3s. per week each, according to their circum- 
ftances. Beſides, ſuch perſons as are reduced to indigence, 
from any tranſient cauſe, partake of the charity of this 
place, in proportion to their neceſſities, ſo long as that 
cauſe continues to operate. The power of fixing the ſum 
given to each penſioner, whether ſtated or occaſional, 1s 
lodged in the kin k-ſeſſion, under the controul of a com- 
mittee of the heritors or feuers. The funds, from which 
the poor are ſupported, ariſe from the collections at the 
pariſh kirk and chapel ; from money given for proclama- 
tion of marriage banns ; from fines for clandeſtine or irre- 
gular marriages; from the intereſt of L. 290 Sterling, 
which the heritors hold upon a bill to the ſeſſion, and from 


an aſſeſſment of the inhabitants. In the year 1799, the 
ſum 
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ſum given to the poor of this pariſh amounted to L. 297 
Sterling. 


Character. The better ſort of people here are ſober, in- 
duſtrious, and charitable. At all times they are attentive 
to the intereſts of the poor. They were peculiarly ſo in 
the years 1782 and 1783. In that period of extraordinary 
dearth and ſcarcity, they imported large quantities of meal, 
and fold it to the poor at a reduced price, chearfully taking 
the loſs ſuſtained upon themſelves ; and ſome of them gene- 
roaſly advanced confiderable ſums, frec of intereſt, to car- 
ry on this humane and benevolent trade. The inferior 
claſſes of inhabitants are of a different complection; ſobrie- 
ty and induſtry are certainly not their characteriſtics; though, 
to this general affertion, there are many exceptions. It is 
almoſt incredible what quantities of ſpirituous liquors, and 
eſpecially of the worſt ſpecies of whiſky, are conſumed in 
this town; and it is painful to add, but truth requites it, 
that not a little of it is conſumed by women. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.— In the channel of the river, 
oppoſite to the caſtle of Newark, ſeveral pieces of wreck have 
at different times, been diſcovered. The tradition is, and, as 
far back as the memory of the oldeſt inhabitant, now living, 
reaches, has been, that when the Spaniſh Armada was defeat- 
ed and diſperſed by the Engliſh, in the year 1588, and ſome 
of the Spaniſh ſhips of war were ſeen hovering off the weſt 
coalt of Scotland, either one or more veſſels were ordered to 
beſunk in this part of the river, (whether by public authority 
or not, the tradition does not ſay,) to prevent thoſe ſhips of 
war, if they ſhould attempt it, from ſurpriſing the caſtle of 
Dunbarton, which is about 4 miles above this place. The 
magnificence of the proſpect, from the hill behind the town, 
and even from the quays, is a natural curioſity, which de- 

| ſerves 
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ſerves notice. Immediately before you is the river Clyde, 
having all the appearance of a freſh water lake, as the out. 
let to the ſea is not viſible, with numbers of large and ſmall 
veſſels ſailing upon it. Next to this, the oppoſite coaſt of 
Dunbarton and Argyle ſhires, abounding in gentlemen; 
ſeats, meets the eye; and the proſpect is terminated by 
the weſtern range of the Grampian mountains, at unequal 
diſtances, and ſo ragged and craggy on the tops, that, by 
way of contradiction, they are known here by the empha. 
tical name of the Dube of Argyle's Bowling Green.—ln 
this town there are no fewer than 81 houſes which have 


a licence for ſelling ale and ſpirituous liquors, beſides ſeveral ' 


others which deal clandeſtinely in theſe articles without any 
licence at all. This is no very favourable ſymptom of the 
ſobriety of the place, when ſo many venders of ale and ſpi- 
Tits can make a living by their trade. 

The old Scotch diale& is ſpoken in this town, eſpecially 
by the common people, and is pronounced by many of 
them with a good deal of the Gaelic accent, owing, it 
is ſuppoſed, to their intercourſe with Highlanders, of whom 


great numbers reſort occaſionally to this place, and not a 
few ſettle in it. 


— 
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NUMBER XL, 


TOWN and PARISH or GREENOCK, 


(COUNTY OF RENFREW,) 


By the Rev. Mr ARCHIBALD REI, late Minifter of 
that Pariſh, now Minjfler of MAUCuLINE. 


I. 
OLD PARISH or GREENO CK. 


Erection, Name, Situation, and Extent. 


(Y* the joint application of the proprietors, in the year 
1636, to the Lords of Commiſſion for Plantation of 
Kirks, valuation of Teinds, Cc. certain lands were disjoin- 
ed from Innerkip and Houſton, and erected into a pariſh, 
which, from the lands of greateſt extent and valuation, was 
named Greenock . This name is doubtleſs derived from 


the 


* The name is commonly ſaid to be made up of the words Green and Oak, 
But this is a mere quibble, What ſort of an oak is Gowrock? and what 
Farvack ? Theſe aze both in the neighbourhood, | 
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the Gaelic Grianeg, fignifying, according to Gaelic etymo- 
logiſts, the Sunny B, or, the Bay of the Sun.— This pariſh 
is ſituated in the N. W. part of the county of Renfrew, 
within the bounds of the preſbytery of Paiſley, and Synod 
of Glaſgow and Ayr, having the magnificent and picu- 
reſque frith of Clyde on the north. Indented by ſeveral 
convenient bays, the chief of which is the united bay of 
Greenock and Crawfurdſdike, it ſtretches along the frith 
about 47 Engliſh miles; to the ſouth it extends conſiderably 
farther, repreſenting altogether the ſhape of a capital D, 
of which he curvature has been too far protracted. 


Hills, Surface, Fuel, &c.—Excepting a ſtrip of level 
ground of different breadths, along the ſhore, the pariſh 
of Greenock is hilly. To a ſpeQtator from Garval, a point 
of land on the eaſt fide of the bay above mentioned, a 
range of hills appear riſing at Finlayſton, the ſeat of the 
Earls of Glencairn, oppoſite to the Rock of Dumbarton, 
Louch, and Port-Glaſgow ; thence they recede ſouthward, 
heightening as they recede, till, at the diſtance of about 2 
miles 8. E. from the town of Greenock “*, having attained 
the height of almoſt 800 feet above the level of the ſea, 
they again decline, bending to the bay of Gourock, where 
they terminate ; thus forming to the eye a ſweep of a large 
circle, including, with the frith, a great extent of ſurface, 
very agreeably diverſified, except by wood, which is ſcarce. 
Beyond the hills ſeen from the ſhore, there are others at 
different diſtances, ſome 100 feet higher, and one at leali 
200, with here and there intervening ſwamps and moſſes, 
affording the country people abundance of peat for fuel to 
themſelves, and for ſale in the neighbouring towns and vil. 
lages. From the fartheſt hills, the ground declines to the 


river 


* The ſumnit of the hills is here intended. 
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river Grife, which, riſing in the weſtern confines of the di- 
tric of Kilmalcolm, runs through the ſouthern part of the 
pariſh of Greenock ; and, increaſing as it flows, by number- 
leſs rivulets from the high grounds on both fides, glides, 
in a winding direction, through a long !trath or valley, to 
which it gives name, and falls into the Black Cart, near 
Paiſley.—Along the coalt, except where it has been cleared 
by induſtry, it is ſhelvy, rough, and much incumbered 
with large ſtones. Theſe ſtones however, are not unpro- 
ductive; they yield annually a luxuriant crop of ſea weed“, 
which, though deemed inferior in quality to dritted ware, 
the neighbouring farmers cut, eſpecially in the beginning 
of May, and ſpread on the grounds they are preparing for 
barley, with great advantage to the crop. 


Soil. The ſoil, cloſe upon the ſhore, is, in general, very 
light, ſandy, and full of gravel, requiring frequent ſhowers 
to produce tolerable paſture. After reſt, however, and the 
aid of a little manure in favourable ſeaſons, ſea ware, for 
inſtance, of which from time to time, by ſtrong weſterly 
and northerly gales, there 1s no ſmall quantity thrown on 
the ſhore, it produces very good crops of oats and barley ; 
and, (which annually becomes a greater object of culture), 
large quantities of potatoes of the beſt quality + In the 
aſcent, to a conſiderable diſtance from the flat ground on 
the ſhore, there occur ſoils of various kinds, earth, clay, 
till, e Farther up, and towards the ſummit of the hills ſeen 

Vor. V. 4 B from 


* It is ſurpriſing to obſerve, how ſoon a bare ſtone, rolled from tlie 
land into the ſea, is covered with this vegetable. 


f The culture of potatoes in the neighbourhood of towns, by ſedentary 
mechanics, contributes greatly to their health. When potatoes, (which is 
often the caſe at Greenock), are fold at 6d. a-peck, and good freſh her- 
21085 at J or 8 a-penny; what a blefling to poor families! 
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from the ſhore, the ſoil for the moſt part is thin, in ſome 
places moſſy ; the bare rocks here and there appearing, 
On the other ſide of theſe hills, except a few cultivated ſpots 
in the deſcent to and on the banks of Grife, heath, com- 
monly tall, and a coarſe benty graſs prevail. 


Minerals. With reſpe& to foſſils, the pariſh of Gree. 
nock, as far as has been hitherto diſcovered, affords none 
that are any way remarkable. Along the conſt, freeſtone, 
moſtly of a red colour, and ſometimes beautifully variega- 
ted with regular ſpots of a light gray colour, occa- 
fionally intermixed with a great variety of what is called 
ſea pebble, of different ſhapes and hues, is moſt common, 
The ſtrata of this tone on the ſhore, and a great way a- 
bove 1t, as if the vaults of caverns below them had ſome 
time failed, are very irregular, ſcarcely ever horizontal, 
but dipping or inclining, at different angles in every di. 
rection, and chiefly towards the ſouth, Limeſtone, though 
much needed for building, and improvement of coarſe ſtiff 
grounds, has only been of late diſcovered, and but in ſmall 
quantities; nor is it of the beſt quality, being mixed with a 
con ſiderable proportion of ſand. Farther ſearch, it is to be 
hoped, may be rewarded with better ſucceſs. In the ſteep 
banks of ſome of the numerous rivulets from the hills, and 
in a thick bed of ſchiſtus, there appears a thin ſeam of it, 
divided into pieces about the ſize of a man's head, and of 
exellent quality. Theſe, as they fall, (for the expence of 
ground and labour, would far exceed their value,) are care- 
fully collected, and uſed n good effect by the attentive 
farmer. 

Whether it would be adviſable to make trial for coal 

in any part of the pariſh, thoſe ſkilled in that buſineſs will 


be beſt able to determine. From the vaſt quantity uſed in 
Greenock 
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Greenock and Port-Glaſgow, and annually exported * by 
the merchants of both places, a maſs of that neceflary com 
modity would, it is evident, be a ſource of great wealth 
to the proprietor, and a very great benefit to the inhabi- 
tants of theſe towns, and the places adjacent. In digging 
pretty deep wells, c. there have occurred ſtrata of earth, 
clay mixed with ſhells, ſea ſand, gravel, freeſtone, whin, 
Ec. but no appearance hitherto of that valuable foſſil. 
The hills, for the moſt part, ſeem to be a maſs of whin, 
very compact and ſolid in ſome parts; in others, eſpecially 
toward their ſummits, chinky and friable. In not a few 
places, the rocks ſeem once to have been in a ſtate of fu- 
fon, and looſe ſtones ſcattered here and there, exhibit ſo 
much the appearance of the cinders of a ſmithy furnace, 
that there can be little doubt of their having undergone» 
ſome time or other, the action of fire. What minerals the 
Greenock hills may contain, is not known. The deep 
thaſms made in them by ſundry rivulets, which, after 
heavy rains, deſcend in torrents, have been carefully exa- 
mined. In the drought of ſummer, the looſe ſtones, peb- 
bles, and ſand, in the channel of theſe ſtreams, have been 
examined by the writer of this ſketch ; but excepting iron- 
ſtone of a poor quality, which is frequently found, and a 


little copper rarely in freeſtone, no metallic ſubſtance has 
been hitherto diſcovered. 


Proſpe&ts.—From the brows of the hills viewed from the 
town of Greenock, were the dreary ſombre heath extirpated 
by culture, or hidden by thriving plantations, the landſcape, 
which abounds in other heauties, would be very agreeable. 
That trees would grow in ſuch a ſituation, is little to be 
doubted. Young plants of the Scotch fir, (from ſeeds 


dropt 


* There were exported from Oreenock laſt year, (1791,) 4034 chalders 
of coals, Wincheſter meaſure. 
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dropt probably by birds,) have been found by the writer 
of this ſketch, in great vigour on the very tops of theſe 
hills ; near which, as is abundantly evident from their re- 
maining roots and trunks, which are now and then dug up 
in moſſes, a variety of large trees, principally oak, have 
formerly grown. | 

Were the high grounds in the pariſh, that are ſeen from 
the town, rendered more acceſſible, which, at ſome ex. 
pence, they certainly might be, by roads conducted in a 
winding line +, the lands adjoining to, and at a conſiderable 
diſtance from ſo flouriſhing a fea-port, might, doubtleſs, 
in a ſhort time, be greatly beautified and improved, when 
we conſider the natural inclination which town's people, 
as they become wealthy, diſcover to have houſes, gardens, 
and little patches of ground in the country. Though the 
town, as may afterward be noticed more particularly, iz 
far from being unhealthy, yet people, whoſe cireumſtan- 
ces can afford it, know how defirable the ſtill more ſaluta- 
ry air of the country is. Along the ſkirts of the hills 
there are many eligible ſituꝭ tions, for thoſe who have a re- 
liſh for the beauty and magnificence of nature. Below 
them, the towns of Greenock and Port-Glaſgow, with 
their convenient harbours and woods, fo to ſpeak, of maſts : 
By wind and tide, and veſſels outward and inward bound, 
and the ſmall craft to and from Glaſgow and the great ca- 
nal, the proſpect of the frith, branching into the Gairloch, 
Lochlung, and Kelly Loch, is ever varying. On the oppo- 
ſite fide of the frith, are in view the pariſhes of Weſt Kil- 


patrick, Dunbarton with its rock and caſtle, Cardrofs, 
Rew, 


* They are never ſuffered to remain long, being pulled up and carried 
away by paſſengers. 


+ It is little to the honour of modern improvement, that many of our 
public roads are ſtill conducted in ſtraight lines, over hills and ring 
grounds ; witneſs the road now to be changed between Port-Glaſgow aud 
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Rew, and the peninſular pariſh of Roſeneath; on the ſouth- 
eaſt part of which is a caſtle of the Dukes of Argyle, witl> 
flouriſhing plantations. 

In aſcending the Greenock hills, the proſpe& is till va- 
ried and extended. From Corlic, the higheſt ground in 
the pariſh, may be ſeen in a clear day, beſides that of Ren- 
frew, part of the counties of Bute, Arran, and Argyle; 
with the weſtern part of the Scotch Alps, the Grampian 
mountains of Perth, Stirling, Clydeſdale, Lanark, and Ayr. 
From this height, people, who are fond of the varying 
ſcenery of nature, will ſometimes obſerve the ſmooth ſur- 
face of the frith begin to be rufled by the wind, which 
here and there ſeems to pour down upon it, moving the 
water in all directions. At other times, they will mark 
the ſhadow of thick ſtationary clouds, which appear as ſo 
many iſlands ; and at times a hght fleecy vapour, frequent- 
ly mentioned in Gaelic poetry, ſuſpended over, or by a 
gentle breeze, {lowly moving in the direction of the Clyde. 
Sometimes, though rarely, during an intenſe froſt, a 
very thick fog ſtretches from beyond Glaſgow far be- 
low Greenock. Keeping a level, it covers the hollows 
on both ſides of the frith. While people in the low 
grounds, all bepowdered with hoar frgſt, paſs a dark and 
otherwiſe diſagreeable day, a ſerene ſky may be enjoyed 
on the Greenock hills, without the leaſt ſpeck of cloud; as 
the fog ſeldom riſes more than 400 or 500 feet above the 
level of the ſea. The ſurface of the vaſt maſs of vapour 
on which you look down, is ſo exactly defined, and ſeems 
ſo compact and firm, that people might think they could, 
from the brow of the hill, ſtep upon it, and ſafely walk o- 
ver to the hills on the oppoſite fide of the river. Theſe 
waves of vapour exhibit the ſwelling of the waves of the 
ſea without their motion ; and, according to their fituation, 
form, and denſity, are variouſly tinged with the rays of the 
ſun.; while a breath of wind now and then detaching the 


top 
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top of a wave, ſpreads it on the azure ſky, to aſſume what. 
ever ſhapes the fancy of the beholder leads him to ſuppoſe, 


 Rivulets, —In their deſcent from the hills, ſome rivulets 
torm very fine caſcades, appearing from the ſhore like 
wreaths of ſnow ; the chief of them, (behind which, from 
the ſcooping of the rock, one may eaſily walk,) bears the 
name of WALLACE, our brave and diſintereſted patriot #, 
Theſe rivulets are at laſt collected into four ſtreams, two of 


which are in many reſpects ſerviceable to the town of 
Greenock. 


Animals.—The uncultivated part of the pariſh affords pa- 
ſture for black cattle and ſheep , and abounds with the 
different ſorts of game common in this part of the coun- 
try. In ſevere and continued froſts, vaſt flocks of wild 
ducks repair to the frith for their ſubſiſtence, and in ſnow, 
ſometimes large flights of rooks frequent the ſhore. The 
food of the former is long graſs, for which they dive to 2 
conũderable depth; of the latter, will, or periwinkles, 
which, having raiſed about 50 feet, they let fall among 
ſtones, ſtooping inſtantly after their prey. If the ſhell is not 


broke, they lift it again and again. - Their toil is amazing, 


and their gain very ſmall, when there is as much wind as 
carries the wilk out of its perpendicular direction. Frauds 
in this buſineſs, as well as in that of building their neſts, are 


attempted 


* How many monuments, far more durable than ſtatues or columns, 
bas grateful poſterity beſtowed throughout Scotland, on this diſtinguiſhed 
friend of liberty ! In this part of the country. ſteep precipices, high falls 
of water, huge rocks, and Roman ſtations and encampments, not unffe- 
quently bear his name. 


1 Much wool, and not a few ſheep, might be annually ſaved, would 
farmers beſtow a day or two in the ſpring, in cutting or extirpating 
brambles. ; | 
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attempted among them, which, when diſcovered, meet 
with inſtant and condign puniſhment, 


Natural Curiofities.—To this, and other hints of natural 
curioſities in the pariſh, given above, ſeveral others might 
be added. From the ſcooping of the rocks, for inſtance, a 
good way above high water mark, the fine poliſh of the gra- 
vel, and ſhells of the ſame kind with thoſe which are at this 
time found on the ſhore, it is evident, that the ſea has great- 
ly receded. The contexture of ſea-pebbles #, as they are call- 
ed, which are ſcattered on ſome parts of the ſhore, and ſome 
pretty large blocks of greyiſh whin, ſcarcely yielding to any 
force but that of gunpowder, and in texture perfectly reſem- 
bling Shakeſpeare's © unwedgeable and gnarled oak, it will 
not be eaſy to account for, on the principles of any of thoſe 
theories of the earth, which in ſucceſſion have been, with 
too much confidence, uſhered into the world. Though 
ſome of the ſprings, with which the Greenock hills abound, 
are, in ſome degree, impregnated with iron, in general 
they emit the pureſt water t, which is collected into ſun- 
dry reſervoirs, and thence conducted, in leaden pipes, to the 
different parts of the town, In widening the crevices of 
the rocks, from which the water iſſues, one is ſurpriſed to 
obſerve, ſometimes ten or a dozen frogs of different ſizes, 
and of a dark colour, forced into day by the increaſed 
ſtream. Whether they were natives of the place from 
whence they came, entered in their tadpole ſtate; or foon 
after, it is certain, that if the opening had not been enlar- 
ged, they could not have got out; and it is remarkable, a 
circumſtance on which one might moraliſe, that all of them 
make the utmoſt effort to return to their cold dark dungeon. 
Autiguities. 
The regular figure which ſome of theſe have — 
are ſometimes very remarkable. 


The fine verdure below theſe ſprings, ſhews, that paſture, as bs 
often been hinted, may be meliorated by making water run over it. 
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Antiquities —In the pariſh of Greenock, unleſs a perſon 
were to hazard a conjecture about ſome inches of ſtones, 
which occur in the moſt deſart parts of it, there are no an- 
tiquities. Half way between the towns of Greenock and 
Port-Glaſgow “, is Capellow, where, (according to tradition, 
favoured by the name of the place, and ſeveral ruinous 
yares, as they are termed,) ſome Dutch fiſhers, long ago re- 
ſided. About a quarter of a mile ſouth-weſt of Capellow, 
may be ſeen the remains of the old caſtle of Greenock, in 
demoliſhing which, time, as is too common in like caſes 
throughout Scotland, has got very great aſſi'tance +. 


Heritors, Stipend, and Rent.—Of the greateſt part of the 
pariſh, Shaw Stuart, Eſq; of Greenock, patron of the kirk, 
is proprietor. The other heritors are Crawturd of Cartſburn, 
and Hamilton of Garvock.—The ftipend of the miniſter, 
excluſive of the glebe and manſe lately built, is between 
L. o and L. 100. The preſent incumbent is the ninth 
miniſter of this parith ſince the Reformation. 


Scotch. 
The valuation of the lands of Greenock is, L. 1933 6 8 
— of Crawfurdſburn, 223 6 8 
—— ol Garvock, partly in the pa- 
riſh of Innerkip, - - 129 2 0 


The real rent of the two pariſhes of Greenock, it would 
not be eaſy to aſcertain. In the town, and at ſome diſtance 
from the quays, ground has been ſold at the rate of L. 58 
Sterling per fall, 

| II, 


Along the public road between the two towns, there is a moſt con- 
venient foot path, 


+ On a conſiderable eminence, ſouth of the town and cloſe upon it, 
ſtands the preſent manſion-houſe of Greenock. A great part of it is mo- 
dern, no part of it very old. It is a large houſe. | Its p-licy, (as they call 
it,) or pleaſure ground, has been extenſive, but has fallen into decay. 
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II. 


N EW PARIS H, 


OR, 


TOWN or GRE E N O CK. 


Situation, Extent, and Exection. 


4 Oh the weſt fide of the united bay of Greenock and 
Crawfurdſdike, formerly called the Pay of St Lau- 
rence, from a chapel near it, dedicated to that ſaint, and a- 
bout half way between the eaſt and weſt boundaries of the 
pariſh, is fituated the town of Greenock. In the beginning 
of the preſent century, it conſiſted of a row of houſes, cover- 
ed with thatch, along the bay, and had no harbour what- 
ever for veſſels. Now, with its ſuburbs, and the village of 
Crawfurdſdike, adjoining to it on the eaſt, Greenock may 
be ſaid to extend along the frith ſomething more than an 
Engliſh mile. Its greateſt breadth is ſcarcely an eighth of 
a mile. A ſew years previous to the year 1745, a new 
pariſh was erected in Greenock, with conſent of Sir John 


Shaw, who made over the right of patronage to the heri- 
tors and elders. | 


Vor. V. 4 e * Population. 
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Population. From the beſt calculation that can now be 
made of the number of inhabitants in the year 1745, they 
did not exceed 4000 in both pariſhes. Ten years later, 
they had rather decreaſed, the return to Dr Webſter in 
1755 being, from the old pariſh, — 
and from the new, - 1972 - n 
But about the year 1760, the town began to increaſe ra. 
pidly, and continued to do ſo till the American war, which 
occaſioned almoſt an entire ſtagnation of its trade. Imme- 
diately, however, on the peace in 1783, trade revived, and 
Greenock is now in a much more flouriſhing ſtate, than it 
was at any period previous to that unfortunate conteſt ; 
containing in all no fewer than 15, ooo ſouls. From the re- 
giſter of the Old Pariſh of Greenock, is extracted the fol- 
lowing liſt of marriages and births“, for 10 years preceding 
January 1791 : 


Marriages. a Births. 

1751 30 Males 8x Pemales 82 
5700 44 er 75 
1784 41 100 84 
1785 39 79 78 
1 56 el 97 
1787 58 112 98 
1788 61 112 122 
1789 84 103 112 
1790 47 120 112 
492 78 934 


Total of births in ten years, 1912. 
And from that of the New Pariſh, from 1782 to 1797, in 
clufive : : * 
Marriages 


No regular account of funerals has been kept in either pariſh, 


Marriages. Births. 

1782 60 Males 138 Females 109 
1783 6⁰ 123 102 
1784 61 | FG I25 
1785 oo 137 133 
1786 73 118 140 
1787 78 130 107 
1788 83 140 139 
1789 66 142 127 
1790 73 146 — 19 
1791 98 | 149 126 

731 1335 1238 


Total of births in theſe laſt ten years, 25 73. 


. Marriages. Males, Females 
Hence it appears, that the average in the old 


pariſh is, - - - 49 98 93 
and in the new pariſh, - 73 133 124 
Total of marrriages, &c. in both pariſhes, 4223 2313 2173 
Total, births of both ſexes, in both pariſhes, 4485 
Majority of males, So * 141 


From an accurate account of the inhabitants, taken in 
January laſt, (1792,) it appears, that there are, in the two 
pariſhes of Greenock, 3387 families: and in theſe, 


Perſons, Males. Females, Total. 

Under 12 years of age, 2475 2297 4772 

Above 12 4291 5236 9527 
In all, 6766 7533 14299 


The number of the heads of families, as was noted in ta- 
king the above account, born in Argyleſhire, among whom 
the prevailing name is Campbell, is 1433; in the ſhire of 
Bute 78, and in the northern counties 314; ſo that there 
are in the two pariſhes of Greenock 1825 heads of families, 
from the Highlands of Scotland. 


Poor. 


* In this number are not included the people on board coaſting veſſels, 


the amount of whom, at a very moderate computation, will make it up 
15,000, 
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Poor. —In taking the account of the inhabitants, it was 


alſo particularly noted, with much concern, that there are 


in the two pariſhes no fewer than 1185 children, whoſe 
parents are unable to defray the expence of their education; 
and that 883 of that number are the children of parents 
from the counties of Scotland above mentioned. To ac- 
count for this, it is to be obſerved, that moſt of the labour- 
ers, boatmen, ſailors, &c. in Greenock, are from the High- 
lands, and that they often ſettle there with large families, 
to ſupport which requires their utmoſt induſtry and applica- 
tion. The wealthier people in Greenock, and even thoſe in 
moderate eircumſtances, are uncommonly generous and li- 
beral ; and there are, perhaps, no people in Scotland, 
whoſe generoſity and liberality have been better tried. 
Though charity ſhould not end at home, it is reaſon and 
ſound policy that it ſhould begin there. In no part of the 
Highlands or Iſles of Scotland, perhaps, would the benevo- 
lent intentions of the Society. for propagating Chriſtian 
Knowledge be better anſwered, than in Greenock, The e- 
rection of a free ſchool or two, for the education of the chil- 
dren of poor people from the Highlands, would be attend- 


ed with the happieſt effects. That their charity would be 


applied according to their pious intentions, the Society 
would have the beſt ſecurity in the diſintereſted zeal of the 
wealthier part of the Highland inhabitants, of which they 
have lately given a very good proof. Nothing, for a num- 
ber of years paſt, has been more needed, than a place of 
public worſhip, for a vaſt number of people who do not 
well underſtand the Engliſh language. By a voluntary 
ſubſcription, amoutiting to L. 1500, the wealthier part of 
the Highland inhabitants have lately erected ä large, ele- 
gant, and commodious Gaelic chapel, and endowed it with 
L. 100 per annum. They are to elect a miniſter of the E- 
ftabliſked Church, who is to preach one half of the Sab- 


bath 
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bath in Gaelic, and the other in Engliſh. The funds 
for the maintenance of the poor, who are very numerous , 
are the weekly collections at the churches, the Marine So- 
ciety, and the trades boxes. "Theſe being inadequate, and 
to put a ſtop to vagrant begging, with which the town was 
intolerably infeſted, the inhabitants of both pariſhes, in 
1785, agreed to afſeſs themſelves in a ſum that might ſup- 
ply the deficiency. The ſcheme, which is conducted as 
the law directs, has been continued; and, but for the 
ſimplicity of people who ſtill give encouragement to va- 
grants, would completely anſwer its important end. 
The ſum raiſed by aſſeſſment from the beginning has 
not greatly increaſed, The aſſeſſment for 1791 was 
L. 360. Where there are many ſeparate funds for the 
maintenance of the poor, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
an equal diſtribution can be made. It is therefore 
much to be wiſhed; that as many of them as poſſibly could, 


were thrown into one, for the benefit of the indigent. The 


annual amount of charities, in Greenock, is not leſs, it is 
believed, than L. 1200 Sterling. 

The Merchants Houſe Society in Greenock was eſtabliſh- 
ed in 1787. The ſubſcription money on admiſſion is 


L. 5, 5 8. and 58. annually. No part of the fund is to be 


expended, till the ſtock amount to L. 1200, when the in- 


tereſt may be diſtributed in charities among the decayed 
members. 


Churches, Ce. The church and manſe of Greencock 
were not built till the year 1759. The ſtipend is 100 
guineas per annum, excluſive of the manſe and garden. 


The 


One cauſe of this is the ſenſeleſs profuſion, with which many of the 
common ſailors ſquander their money. One of them who, ſcon aſter the 
commencement of the American war, received L. 1809 of prize-money, 
ſpent it all in about two years; and dying, left ſome young children to be 
maintained by the pariſh. 
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The late miniſter was the ſecond ſince the erection of the 
new pariſh, Beſides the two pariſh churches, there are in 
Greenock a Chapel of Eaſe, built about 20 years ago, the 
Gaelic chapel, above mentioned, a Burgher and an Anti- 
burgher meeting-houſe. In the adjoining village of Cray. 
furdſdike, the Burghers have another place of worſhip. 
The number, however, of thoſe who have entirely ſepara- 
ted themſelves from the ehurch, is by no means great. It 
is curious to remark, that about 156 years ago, the churches 
of Kilmacolm and Innerkip were neighbouring churches. 
There are now between them 10 * places of worſhip, viz. 
three churches and three chapels of the Eſtabliſhment, and 
four houſes belonging to the Seceſſion z and, where there 
were ſcarcely as many hundreds about the beginning of 
the preſent century, there are now about 19,000 people. 


Government, —The town of Greenock, which is govern- 
ed by a Council of g feuers, two of whom are bailies, is a 
burgh of barony, erected in the year 1757, by Sir John 
Shaw, who was then ſuperior. The village of Cart/dite, 
or Crawfurdſdike, which has a good harbour and quay, 
older than thoſe of Greenock, is alſo a burgh of barony. 
It was erected in 1633, by King Charles II. 


Road and Harbour. — Of the road and harbour of Green- 
ock many things might be ſaid, but a few muſt ſuffice. 
By a ſand bank of conſiderable breadth, ſtretching from 
Dunbarton to a little below the town, the road is made 
narrow, and the navigation to Port-Glaſgow rendered 
ſometimes tedious and difficult. At low ebbs, (except 

| | two 


The chapel at Gourock might have been added. 
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two flanting gaps * through it), it is dry, and abounds 
with ſhell fiſh of various kinds. In high gales of N. E. 
wind, it is of no ſmall ſervice to the road and harbour of 
Greenock. At the bottom, or zazl (as it is uſually called) 
of this bank, and which, as a % place, experienced 
mariners prefer to any other harbour in the frith, there is, 
at all times, ſufficient depth of water, abundance of room, 
and good anchoring ground for hundreds of ſhips, of any 
burden hitherto built. Direaly oppoſite to the tail of the 
bank, where the channel is narroweſt, tradition ſays, there 
was anciently a fort or caſtle. On the ſpot, which ſtill 
retains the name of The Forth, or Fort, a battery was raiſed 
during the war before laſt, on occafion of the alarm given 
the weſt coaſt'of Scotland, by the ſmall ſquadron, command- 
ed by the juſt, the humane and the gallant Frenchman, 
M. TavkoT ; and, on a ſimilar alarm, by ſome privateers 
in the beginning of the American war, a ſtill more formi- 
dable one. It mounted twelve 24 pounders, and was 
flanked by ſeveral braſs pieces, 12 and 9 pounders, en Bar- 
bette, on a private quay jutting into the channel ; all under 
the direction of a party of the artillery. People, however, 
who know the winds neceſſary to bring veſſels into the 
port, and to carry them out to ſea, will probably be of 
opinion, that all this labour and expence might have been 
ſpared. None but a madman would think of attempting 
a port, from which his eſcape would be almoſt impoſſible. 
As to the harbour, properly ſo called, the inhabitants 
of Greenock, in the year 1700, petitioned the Scotch Par. 
liament for a fund to build it; which petition, for what 
reaſon does not appear, the Parliament abſolutely refuſed. 


Some time after, they entered into a contract with their 
ſuperior, 


* By ſhutting up theſe, ſome people have been of opinion, that the 
channel might be made both deeper and broader. 
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ſuperior, Sir John Shaw, and for the above purpoſe, a vo- 
luntary aſſeſſment of 18. 4d. Sterling, was laid on each 
fack of malt brewed into ale within the limits of the town. 
In conſequence of this, the harbour was begun in 170). 
Within two circular quays, (a mid quay or tongue inter- 
vening, conſiſting of above 2000 feet of ſtone), are incloſed 
more than ten acres. The expence was upwards of 
100,000 merks. Alarmed by the greatneſs of the debt in. 
curred, on Sir John Shaw's agreeing to take it upon him, 
they reſigned to him the harbour and aſſeſſment above 
mentioned. After the Union, however, the trade of the 
port increaſed ſo rapidly, that, in the year 1740, the whole 
debt was extinguiſhed, and there remained a ſurplus, the 
foundation of the preſent town's funds, of 24,000 
merks *. 


The fund, ariſing from the harbour, in 1783, was 
L. 111:4:8; in 1792, L. 812, 9s. The other funds of 
the town are the rents of warehouſes and markets, the ſur- 
plus of ſeat rents in the New Church, after paying the 
miniſter's ſtipend ; and a water tax of 2 per cent. on the 
rents of houſes above 40s. The whole funds of the town 


laſt year, all expences being defrayed, were L. 1100 Ster- 
ling. 
v5. Dry 


It may ſeem ſtrange, at this time, that the above tax on malt ſhould 
have produced a fund for executing a work of ſuch magnitude and ex- 
pence; but ſurpriſe ceaſes, when it is conſidered, that at that time, and a 
good while after, ale was the only drink of the labouring people. De- 
voutly is it wiſhed, by thoſe who painfully obſerve the pernicious eflects 
of ſpirituous liquors, on the conſtitutions and morals of the people, that 
it had ftill continued to be ſo. The quantity of theſe not very flow poi- 
ſons, annually conſumed in Greenock, is almoſt incredible. For retailing 
them in the year 1792, the number of licenſes granted in Greenock only, 
excluſive of the village of Cartſdike, is 247. 


i 
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Dry Dock, Cc.— The proprietors of the harbour in 
1783 began to build a dry dock, which was finiſhed ſeve- 
ral years ago, and is recxoned a very complete piece of 
workmanſhip. This dock, however, from the yearly in- 
creaſe of ſhipping, being inadequate to the demand, more 
of the ſame kind have been projected. An addition to the 
harbour, on an extenſive plan, including great part of the 
bay of Cartſdike, was long thought of. The weſt part of 
it is almoſt finiſhed. When the plan is completed, which 
it may be in the courſe of a few years, the harbour of 
Greenock, confidering the eaſy navigation of the Clyde, 
will be one of the firſt in Great Britain. 


Trade. To this ſhort account of its harbour, may be 
ſubjoined a few notes reſpecting the trade of Greenock *. 
Before the Union, the merchants of the town had ſome 
trade to -the Baltic for timber, in exchange for herrings ; 
and to France, Spain and other parts of Europe. In the 
year 1714 a cuſtom-houſe was eſtabliſhed at Greenock, as 
a member of Port-Glaſgow. From the Union to the be- 
ginning of the American war, a very great trade was car- 
ried on from Greenock, principally by the Glaſgow mer- 
chants, who were owners of almoſt all the ſhips failing 
from that port. At preſent, the merchants of Greenock 
are the principal ſhip-holders, and carry on the greateſt 
part of the trade. 


The following extract from the Cuſtom-houſe books, 
gives a comparative view of the ſtate of the tonnage of 
the ſhipping from that port, in the year 1784, the firſt year 

Vol. V. 4D .- after 


. Greenock has one banking Company, and. a branch of one from 
aifley, 
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after peace was concluded with America, and in the year 
1791. 


Entered at the port of Greendck. Veſſels, Tons. Total Tons. 


In 1784, hiward Britiſh, 231 1531 | 
— Foreign, 7 1095 2626 
_ Outward British, 196 14911 
— Foreign, 2 478 15389 
In 1991, Inward Britiſh, 406 39626 
——— Foreign, 21 3778 4344 
Outward Britiſh, 301 31721 | 
' — Foreign, I4 2390 34111 
Coaſters inward, 5893 15434 
— utward, 627 162 70 3104 


Imports and Cxportu.— From the Weſt Indies the Green. 
ock merchants import rum, ſugar, cotton, mahogany, &c. 
From America, rice, naval ſtores, pot-aſh, oil, timber, &c. 
and from France, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean, 
wines, fruit, &c. The trade to the Baltic for timber and 
naval ſtores is very confiderable. The coaſting trade is car- 
ried on to all the ports of Ireland, and of the weſt of Eng- 
land, for grain, &c. and the Canal between the Forth and 
the Clyde has opened an extenſive trade to the eaſt coaſt of 
Scotland, and to London.-From Greenock are exported 
hertings, coals, and all forts of Britiſh manufactures. From 
that port, there are, by the Canal, 44 packets, to Leith, 
Dundee, London, to all parts of the North Highlands and 
Ifles, as far as Orkney; and packets to Liverpool, fine 
ſloops of 80 tons and pd well fitted oy for the accom- 
modation of paſſengers. 

From the 5th of January 1599;/ to the 5th of the ſame 
month 1791, were imported the following quantities of the 
general articles annexed : | 

Grain, 1 39 5 quarters. 
Sugars, 81,074 cwt. 


Cotton, 
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Cotton, 2975 7-504 Ib. wt. 
Rum, 221,649 gallons, 
Wines, 744 tuns; 


Fiſheries —As to fiſheries, (in which the inhabitants of 
Greenock, juſtly confidering them as a principal ſource of 
their wealth, have been much intereſted,) it may be pro- 
per to mention, that in the reign of Charles II. and under 
the-patronage of the Duke of York, a ſociety of Herring 
Fiſhers was eſtabliſhed on the Clyde, with particular privi- 
leges. At the eaſt end of the town of Greenock, in 1676, 
they incloſed a large piece of ground, which they called 
the Royal Cloſe, (the name which it ſtill retains,) for the 
purpoſe of curing herrings. The Company was afterwards 
diſſolved, and the buildings of the Cloſe, which belong to 
the city of Glaſgow, have been long occupied as ſtorehouſes 
for tobaceo. | | 
The herring fiſhery, however, was continued by indivi- 
duals, and not without ſucceſs, in boats on the river and 
neighbouring lochs, and in larger veſſels to the Iſles. The 
Society of the Free Briti/h Fiſhery, being eſtabliſhed. by act 
of Parliament, in the year 1750, they granted a bounty to 
herring fiſhers, of 30 8. per ton, which, in 1757, they ex- 
| tended to 50 8.; and, in 1771, with ſome other alterations, 
reduced to 30s. On the bounty laſt year, (1791,) were 
Cleared at the Cuſtom-houſe, Greenock, and outports, 
129 buſſes, on board 88 of which were 938 men. Beſides 
large quantities of herrings, caught in the river and neigh- 
bouring lochs, which were ſold for immediate conſump- 
tion, there were entered, from the 5th of January 1791 to 


the 5th of January 1792, Bar. Her. 
At the-port of Greenock, 45054 
At Port-Glaſgow, 84344 


Total barrels of herrings, 534882 
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In the neighbouring bays and lochs, excellent /almor are 
caught in their ſeaſon, but none for exportation. Cod, 

haddocks and whitings, are got in great plenty from the rock 
of Ailſa upward, with which, beſides Greenock and Port- 
_ Glaſgow, are ſupplied Glaſgow, Paiſley, and the adja- 
cent country. 

The Whale Fiſhery from Clyde has been by no means 
ſucceſsful. It was firſt attempted in the year 1752, when 
ſome adventurers ſent ſeveral ſhips to Greenland ; but not 
finding their account in it, they ſoon gave it up. This 
trade was again revived in 1786, at which time five large 
ſhips, three from Greenock and two from Port-Glaſgow, 
well equipped, and commanded by men of experience in 
the buſineſs, failed for Greenland. The Greenock mer- 
chants- ſoon tired of this trade, which, however, is ſtill car- 
ried on by the people of Port-Glaſgow. Notwithſtanding 
the high bounty paid by Government, it is ſaid to be but a 
poor concern. 

The Newfoundland and Nova Scotia fiſheries 'are carried 
on to a very conſiderable extent, by ſome of the Greenock 
merchants. | 


Nanu factures.— As to manufactures, it is to be obſerved, 
that ſea port towns are by no means favourable to them. 
The boys generally prefer, (which, indeed, is fortunate,) a 
ſeafaring to a ſedentary way of life. In the year 1725, 
2 ropework, and ſome time afterwards, a duck manufacture 
were .eſtabliſhed. There are now ſeveral of them on the 
river, where large quantities of cordage and failcloth are 
made, for home conſumption and for exportation. In Gree- 
nock there are three ſoap and candle works, one ſaddle and 
ſhoe manufactory, and two ſugar-houſes, all carried on for 
exportation to a great extent. 


Ship 
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Ship-Building With reſpect to ſhip- building, it may not 
be improper to mention, that formerly all the large veſſels 
belonging to Clyde were built in America; but ſince the 
Americans eſtabliſhed their independence, ſhip-buildin g has 
gone on briſkly in the ports of Clyde, and in other ports 
all over Britain. The largeſt merchant veſſel, ever built 
in Scotland, was launched at Greenock about a year ago. 
She belongs to a company in the town, who have a con- 
tract with Government, for ſupplying the royal navy with 
maſts from Nova Scotia, of which ſhe has already deliver- 
ed at one of the King's yards 1100 tons. 


Climate.—The town of Greenock, though it certainly 
occupies too ſmall a ſpace for the number of its inhabitants, 
though one of its two principal ſtreets, and a number of 
the lanes between them are very narrow, and though, 
from its vicinity to mountains, it is ſubje& to frequent 
rains *, is not, in the opinion of the medical gentlemen in 
it, unhealthy. Fevers of the infectious kind, and the ſmall- 
pox, among the lower ſort of people, who will not be per- 
ſuaded to avail themſelves of inoculation, are ſometimes 
fatal +. 


Nuiſances. The ſtreets, which in winter, of late years, 
have been pretty well lighted with lamps, are kept tolera- 
bly clean. It muſt ſurpriſe a ſtranger, however, to obſerve, 
that in a ſea-port, where, at a medium, the tide flows 9g or 

| 10 


* From an accurate account of the weather, however, kept for three 
years ſucceſſively. by the Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy at Glaſgow, 
and a gentleman in Greenock, the balance appeared conſiderably againſt 
Glaſgow. 


+ Blowy weather from the South and S. W. with ſhowers, is reckoned 
in Greenock the healthieſt. 
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10 feet perpendicular, meeting ſeveral rivulets, the flaught- 
N ſhould ſend, chiefly by means of pumped water, 

all its blood and filth through the greateſt breadth of the 
town. This ſhocking nuiſance the Magiſtrates and princi- 
pal people of Greenock have repeatedly attempted to re- 
move ; but all their endeavours have been hitherto 
thwarted. —The mention of one nuiſance introduces ano- 
ther, which, as it gives pain to inhabitants and ſtrangers of 
humane feelings, ought, if poſſible, to be immediately re- 
moved. The earnings of the carmen, who ply the quays, 
are very conſiderable. The ſober among them grow rich; 
the diffipated drink whiſky, negle& their families, and 
ſtarve their horſes, Deprived, by intoxication, of the lit- 
tle reaſon they had, they deem it very eaſy for ſomething 
that had once been a horſe, - with nothing on its bones but 
{kin, (and, from horrid uſage, not the whole of that),—to 
drag, on a low-wheeled ponderous car, to any ſtore-houſe 
in Greenock, 15 cwts. of ſugar or tobacco. When difap- 
pointed the reſt may be eafily imagined *. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations About 15 years ago there 
was only one ſtage-coach from Greenock to Glaſgow ; now 
there are, every lawful day, four ; with one to Irvine, and 
in winter one between Greenock and Port Glaſgow ; be- 
ſides poſt-chaiſes, of which there are in the place, eight —On 
the quays of Greenock, as hold-faſts for the ſhips, and in o- 
ther parts of the town, may be ſeen a number of iron guns, 
of different ſizes, which were many years ago recovered 
by a London diver, from the wreck of one of the ſhips of 
the unfortunate Spaniſh Armada, which funk off the old 


* Though it may not be practicable to reſtrain great? men from exer- 
ciſing their cruelties on the brute creation, ſurely means might be devi- 
. 


caſtle of Pencroſi, or Portingcroſe, in the pariſh, of Weſt 
Kilbride. The largeſt of them, of which the caliber is 6 
inches, (ſo little curioſity have many people), ſtill lies ne- 
glected on the beach, beſide the very romantic caſtle — 
A reſpeQable gentleman in the town, a relation of the ce- 


lebrated Principal CarsTaArRs, has in his poſſeſſion the i- 


dentical thumbritins, with which the Principal was ſevere- 
ly tortured *,—In 1783, a number of gentlemen in Green- 


ock, to ſave themſelves the expence of purchaſing many 


books, and to avert the fatal effects which are ſometimes 
occaſioned by circulating libraries, inſtituted a ſubſcription 
library; which now conſiſts of more than 200 volumes, 
for the moſt part very well ſelected. 


Obaracter. The ſuperior ranks of people in Greenock are 
very civil and well bred ; theſpeople in general kind and hoſ- 
pitable to ſtrangers. To this virtue, befides other induce- 
ments, many of them have the powerful motive ſuggeſted by 
the Jewiſh Legiſlator, © They know the heart of ſtrangers, 
having been ſtrangers themſelves +.” One may at times 
walk from one end of the town to the other, paſſing many 
people, and many people paſſing him, without hearing a 
word of any language but Gaelic, Of this, their native 


tongue 


* The ſtory of the thumbikins is, that Carſtairs aſked, and obtained 
them in a preſent from his tormentors.—— I have heard, Principal, 
ſaid King William to him, the firſt time he waited on his Majeſty, 
that you were tortured with ſomething they call thumbikins ; Pray 
* what ſort of inſtrument of torture is it?? I will ſhew it. you,” replied 
Carſtairs, the next time I have the honour to wait on your Majeſty.” 
The Principal was as good as his word. I muſt try them,” ſaid the 
King; - I muſt put in my thumbs here—now, Principal, turn the ſcrew. 
O not fo gently—another turn —another Stop: ſtop : no more 
* another turn, I'm afraid, would make me confeſs any thing. 

+ Exodus xxiii. 9. 
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tongue, which is ſaid to be copious and highly expreſſive, 
the Highlanders are amazingly fond. They ſeem all to be 
orators. Like the French and ſome other nations, they ac- 


company the artificial, with what has been termed natural 


language, fignificant looks, motions of the hands, and vari- 
ous geſticulations of the body +—It is not uncommon with 
the pooreſt people from the Highlands to boaſt of their de- 
ſcent from ſome great family or other; and it is pleaſant | 
to obſerve, that a reflection, which would be painful to o- 
thers in their circumſtances, affords no ſmall conſolation to 
them: They are not ſo wealthy as their neighbours, but 
to compenſate and more than compenſate this, they are of 
* very honourable extraction.“ The town of Greenock, 
conſidering the great number of its inhabitants, and of ſtran- 
gers, chiefly ſeafaring people, in ſucceſſion from different 
patts of the world, has been ſpoke of as remarkably quiet 
and regular. Very ſeldom, even in the night-time, is 
there any diſturbance or rioting in the ſtreets ; and except- 
ing by a few, a decent reſpect is paid to the Sabbath. 


+ Men of education among them, and of undoubted veracity, when con- 
ſulted on the controverſy about the authenticity of Offan's Poems, have 
poſitively affirmed, that, in their younger days, they have heard recited, 
in the original, the greater part of the compoſitions of that ſublime bard. 
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APPENDIX To NUMBER XXXVII. 


p OF THE 


FORTH and CLYDE NAVIGATION. 


4% advantages ariſing to commerce from artificial na- 
vigations, are now ſo generally acknowledged, and 

their utility ſo well known, that, wherever they are 
practicable, the greateſt encouragement has been given to 
undertakings of this kind, 
Scotland is almoſt divided into two parts by the rivers 


Forth and Clyde; the Forth falling into the Eaſt ſea be- 


low Edinburgh, and the Clyde into the Atlantic ocean be- 
low Glaſgow. Theſe two rivers, thus falling in oppoſite 
directions, into the two ſeas which furround the iſland, 
early ſuggeſted the idea of forming a communication acroſs 
the kingdom, by cutting the narrow neck of land between 
them, and thereby ſaving the long and dangerous naviga- 
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tion by the Land's End, or the Pentland Frith. A navi 
gable canal betwixt the Forth and Clyde, was firſt propo- 
ſed by Charles II. for ſmall ſhips of war; but the expence 
appearing too great for the finances of the kingdom at that 
period, the delign was laid aſide. It was again revived in 
1723, when a ſurvey was taken by a Mr Gordon; but no- 
thing was done in conſequence of it, until the year 1762, 
when the then Lord Na TER, at his own expence, employed 
Mr Robert Mackell o make a ſurvey and eſtimate of a Ca- 
nal, which ſhould leave the river Clyde at Yocker Burn, a- 
bout five miles below Glaſgow, and join the Forth within 
about two miles from the mouth of the river Carron. In- 
duced by Mr Mackell's favourable report, the Board of 
Truſtees, for the encouragement of fiſheries and manufac- 
tures in Scotland, employed the late Mr Smeaton to make 
another ſurvey and eſtimate for a canal, ;,feet deep, which 
was to coſt L. 80,000; an expenditure, it was feared, too 
great for the trade which was likely to paſs through it. 

In 1766, a number of reſpectable merchants in Glaſgow, 
ſecing there was little probability of the ſcheme being ta- 
ken up by the public, formed the defign of making a ſmall 
canal, 4 feet deep, and 24 feet wide, eſtimated at L. 30, ooo; 
and a ſubſcription for this purpoſe was ſoon filled up. But 
when the bill was brought into Parliament, it was oppoſed 
on ſeveral accounts, the principal of which were, the ſmall 
neſs of the ſcale, and the little utility which the country in 
general would derive, from any veſſels which it could pot- 
fibly admit; and alſo that, if the proprietors of this canal 
ſhould once obtain a right to the water, it would for ever 
preclude the poſſibility of making one of larger dimen- 
ſions. The bill being thus loſt in the Houſe of Commons, 
z number of noblemen and gentlemen began a ſubſcription 
at London, for uniting the two ſeas by a canal ſeven feet 
deep; and the next year they obtained the ſanction of Par- 
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liament, by the name of the Company of Proprietors of the 
Forth and Clyde Navigation. 

By the act, they were likewiſe empowered to make a 
collateral branch to the city of Glaſgow, for the better ac- 
commodation of the trade there. Their joint ſtock was 
declared to conſiſt of x 500 ſhares of L. 100 each, making 
in all the ſum of L. 150,000, with liberty to borrow 
L. 50,000 more; and the ſubſcribers for five ſhares were 
entitled to vote by themſelves or proxies, and to be ele&- 
ed managers of the Company. On the 10th of July 1768, 

under the direction of Mr Smeaton, the Company began to 
break ground, and, after having met with many and al- 
moſt unſurmountable difficulties, the Canal was rendered 
navigable on the 1oth of July 1775, as far as Stocking field. 
which is the point where the fide branch to Glaſgow goes 
off, In November 1777, the fide cut was brought for- 
ward to Hamilton Hill, where a large baſon was made for 
the reception of veſlels, and the proprietors of the neigh- 
bouring grounds erected granaries and other buildings. 

At this time, the expence of the navigation had far exceed- 
ed the original eſtimate. The whole of the money ſub- 
ſcribed by the proprietors, as well as the toll. ducs hitherto 
received, and a ſubſequent loan was expended, while the 
tonnage-dues did not much exceed L. 400 annually. As 
there was therefore little probability, that the Canal would 
ever be carried forward to join the Clyde, the ſhares in 
the Company's ſtock were frequently ſold L. 50 per cent. 
under par. 

The Canal remained in this ſituation until the year 1784, 
when the Company obtained an aid from Government of 
L. 50,000, from the annexed forfeited eſtates in Scotland. 
Upan this aid, Government was to draw proportional di- 
vidends with the proprietors; but the original ſubſcribers 
were allowed to add the intereſt on their advances. Ha- 


ving 
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ving received this aſſiſtance, the Committee of Management 
apain began with great ſpirit in July 1986, to carry the 
Canal weſtward from Stockingfield towards the river 
Clyde, under the direction of Mr Robert Whitworth, 
And althongh the moſt arduous and difficult part of the 
undertaking was ſtill to execute, yet, owing to his great 
abilities and unremitting attention, on the 28th of July 
179-, the navigation was opened from ſea to ſea. The 
Committee of Management, accompanied by the Magi- 
ſtrates of Glaſgow, were the firſiſvoyagers on this navigation. 
On the arrival of the veſſel at Bowling Bay, after deſcend. 
ing the laſt lock into the Clyde, the ceremony, of jJoiyrnc 
the EASTERN and WESTERN SEAS together, was performed 
by the chairman of the Committee, with the aſſiſtance of the 
chief engineer Mr Whitworth, by the ſymbol of launching 
a hogſhead of the water of the Fokrn into the CITDE, 
amidſt the acclamations of a vaſt number of ſpectators, who 
expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction on the completion of a 
work which promiſed ſo many advantages, not only to 
that part of the country in particular, but to the kingdom 

at large. 
The baſon at Hamilton Hill, having been found inade- 
quate for the reception of the great number of veſſels 
which navigated the Canal, the Company purchaſed 
eight acres of ground within half a mile of Glaſgow, 
where they have made one on a much larger ſcale, and 
likewiſe another for timber and rafts of wood. Here they 
have built a commodious granary, as well as many other 
buildings, and are ſelling off the ground for a village, 
which they have named Port Dundas. When the plan of 
this village is complete, it will exhibit one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary ſcenes to be ſeen, perhaps, in any country. It 
will ſtand on the fide of a ſteep hill; when viewed from 
| 5 | the 
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the plain below, the houſes and buildin gs will appear inter. 
mixed with trees, maſts, and ſails, while no river or water 
is to be ſeen. From Port Dundas, the Company have 
formed a junction with a canal, which runs 12 miles to the 
eaſt, to the collieries in the pariſhes of Monkland, and 
which bids fair in time to bring a . conſiderable addition to 
their revenue. This great undertaking, which was 22 
years in finiſhing, was one of the moſt arduous to execute 
in the kingdom. In its courſe, it paſſes over rocks, preci- 
pices, and quickſands; in ſome places it runs through 
a deep moſs, and 'in others, it is banked 20 feet high. | 
The Canal, in its courſe, croſſes many rivulets and roads, | 
as well as two conſiderable rivers, the Lugęie and the Kel. | 
vin. The bridge over the latter conſiſts of 4 arches of ex- 
cellent maſon work, which carry the Canal over a valley 
400 feet long, and 65 feet deep; and, conſidering the 
length, the width, and the weight of water it has to ſuſtain, 
may be juſtly reckoned, the moſt ſtupenduous of its kind, 
in the world. This great inland navigation is ſupplied 
with water by ſeven reſervoirs, covering 409 acres of | 
ground, and containing 12,679 lock-fulls of water ; and | 
when the increaſe of the trade thall require, the Company | 
have it in their power to add two other reſervoirs, capable 
of containing 15,958 lock-fulls more. 0 
The affairs of this Company were originally under the 
direction of two general meetings, one held at London, and 
the other at Edinburgh; each of which met quarterly, and 
the firſt of theſe choſe a Committee of Management annu- 
ally. The two general meetings having interfered with 
each other, and their orders to the Committee of Manage- 
ment being ſometimes contradiQory, an act of Parliament 
was paſſed, in the year 1787, forming a new conſtitution; a 
whereby the direction of the Company was placed in 2 
Governor 
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Governor and Council in London, and a Committee of 
Management at Glaſgow ; who meet monthly, or oftener 


as occaſion may require, Both of theſe are choſen by a 


general meeting at London, in the month of March yearly, 


At the firſt of January 1791, the Company had expend. 
ed in this undertaking above L. 330,000 ; the aqueduct 
bridge over the Kelvin alone having coſt L. 8509. 


Since the year 1777, the tonnage and wharfage dues 
have been great! y on the increaſe, but more particularly 
ſo, fince the junction of the two ſeas in July 1790; as the 
communication between Ireland and the eaſt ſea is thereby 
ſhortened above 800 miles. The groſs revenues this year 
(1792) are expected to exceed L. 14,000; in conſequence of 
which, the original ſhares in the Company's ſtock are now 
ſelling 25 per cent. above par. 


SUMMARY VIEW OF THE FORTH AND CLYDE 


NAVIGATION. 


Extreme length of the navigation, from lock Miles. 
No. 1. on the river Forth, to lock No. 39: 


on the river Clyde, - . 35 
Extreme length of the collateral Gut to Glaſ- 
gow, - - - 24 
37s 


From Port Dundas to the Monkland baſon, - I 


of the Forth and Clyde Navigation. 


Summit of the head level, - 4 
Medium width of the ſurface of the canal, - 
— of the bottom, Þ 
Depth throughout the whole, - 
Number of locks, on the E. 20; on the W. 19; 

in all, - - 33 - 
Length of the locks between the gates, — 74 
Width between the walls, - - 20 
Fall of each of the locks, - - a 8 


* 


Veſſels of 19 feet beam, 68 feet keel, and drawing 
nearly 8 feet water, can paſs along the navigation, the 
banks having been raiſed a foot ſince the year 1787. The 
canal in its courſe paſſes over 10 large aqueduct bridges, 
and 33 ſmaller ones, or tunnels : and there are 33 draw- 
bridges over the navigation. 

The tonnage dues are two pence per ton the mile, with 


exceptions in favour of lime, manure, and ſundry other ar- 
ticles, 


The tonnage dues from ſea to ſea are, UL. o 5 10 
From Grange-mouth to Glaſgow, - O 4 10 
From n to Glaſgow, - „„ + 


The moſt confiderable part of the revenue ariſes from 
grain and timber. 


Grain carried along the canal, from the 1ſt of January 
1791, to the iſt of January 1792, - 236,144 bolls. 
Timber, during the ſame period, - 17,303 tons. 


Flour, — — — — —, 4 6,142 —_— 
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